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INTRODUCTION 


On  December  20,  i860,  amidst  shouts  of  Jubilation  that  rocked  St. 
Andrew's  Hall  in  Charleston,  the  delegates  to  South  Carolina's  Secession 
Convention  unanimously  ratified  the  Ordinance  that  tore  the  Palmetto 
State  from  the  Union  and  eventually  led  to  the  Civil  War.  The  Carolina 
Ordinance  of  Secession  climaxed  a chain  of  events  stretching  back  forty 
years  to  the  debate  in  Congress  in  1620  on  the  admission  of  Missouri— a 
chain  of  events  uhich  gradually  transferred  the  Carolinians  fTOm  a com- 
munity of  staunch  patriots  and  loyal  vmlonlsts  into  a "conscious  minor- 
ity," and  eventually  into  a race  of  fire -eating  distuaionists. 

After  1826,  whether  the  issue  was  the  tariff,  internal  improve- 
ments, the  sale  of  Western  lands,  or  slavery,  Carolina  invariably  waved 
the  banner  of  Southern  sectionalism,  exhorting  the  other  states  of  the 
cotton  and  tobacco  kingdcmi  to  follow  her.  Too  far  in  the  vanguard  of 
the  "Southern  ri^ts"  movement,  too  extreme  in  her  reactions  to  the 
North,  at  the  first  Carolina's  leadership  was  repudiated  by  her  sister 
states  of  the  South.  Only  in  the  l8U0's  and  50's  when  they  too  per- 
ceived that  the  real  issue  of  the  intersectlonal  struggle  was  the  sur- 
vival of  their  agrarian  and  slave  institutions,  did  they  follow  the 
trsdl  blazed  by  the  Carolinians. 

Because  sectloneiLlsm  and  nationalism— the  forces  which  together 
constituted  the  "Southern  rights"  movement— first  developed  in  South 
Carolina,  and,  to  a great  extent,  spread  from  there  to  the  rest  of  Idle 
South,  the  history  of  the  Palmetto  State  during  the  so-called  Middle 
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Period  has  been  extensively  studied.  In  his  History  of  South  Carolina 
David  Duncan  Wallace  devotes  more  than  a volione  to  an  analysis  of  this 
era.  Charles  S.  Sydnor's  The  Development  of  Southern  Sectionalism, 
I8l8-l848  and  Avery  0.  Craven's  The  Growth  of  Southern  Nationalism, 
l848«-l86l  pay  particularly  close  attention  to  developments  In  South 
Carolina.  John  G.  Van  Dusen's  The  Economic  Bases  of  Disunion  In  South 
Carollnaj  Chauncey  S.  Boucher's  The  nullification  Controversy  In  South 
Carolina i and  Harold  S.  Schultz's  Nationalism  and  Sectionalism  In  South 
Carolina^  18$2-1860  are  among  the  many  special  histories  dealing  with 
events  in  Carolina  during  the  ante-bellum  period.^ 

But  while  the  pre-war  history  of  the  Palmetto  State  has  conmanded 
the  attention  of  a formidable  nunber  of  historians > the  deliberative 
speaking  \Alch  took  place  as  part  of  that  history  has  not  received 
special  attention.  The  precise  role  tdilch  oratory  played  In  the  develop- 
ment of  the  doctrines  of  sectionalism  and  nationalism  remains,  therefore, 
only  Imperfectly  understood.  The  purpose  of  this  study  Is  to  examine 
this  body  of  oratory,  with  a view  to  demonstrating  how  deliberative 
speaking  In  Congress,  in  the  state  legislature,  and  on  the  hustings  ex- 
pressed and  reflected  these  doctrines,  as  they  developed  In  South 


^avid  Duncan  Wallace,  The  History  of  South  Carolina,  U vols.  (New 
York:  American  Historical  Assoc.,  1933 Charles  S.  Sydnor,  The  Develop- 
ment of  Southern  Sectionalism,  I8l8-1848  (Baton  Kouge:  Louisiana  State 
Unlv.  Press,  19**-S);  Avery  0.  Craven,  The  Growth  of  Southern  Nationalism, 
l848-l86l  (Baton  Rovige:  Louisiana  State  Unlv.  Press,  1953);  John  G.  Van 
Dusen,  iSe  EconoMc  Bases  of  Disunion  In  South  Carolina  (Durham:  Duke 
Unlv.  Press,  1926);  Chauncey  S.  Boucher,  The  Nullification  Controversy 
In  South  Carolina  (Chicago:  Unlv.  of  Chicago  Press,  19l6)j  and  Harold  S. 
Schultz,  NatloneSism  and  Sectionalism  In  South  Carolina,  l8$2-l86o  (D\ir- 
ham:  Duke  Unlv,  Press,  19^0 ). 
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Carolina  during  the  Middle  Period, 

Will  a study  of  this  deliberative  speaking  contribute  to  our 
understanding  of  Carolina  history?  The  answer  becomes  clear  'lAen  we 
realize  (l)  the  importance  of  oratory  in  the  society  of  ante-bellum 
South  Carolina  and  (2)  one  of  the  basic  requirements  which  must  be  met 
if  this  oratory  is  to  be  interpreted  correctly. 

In  the  pre-Clvll  War  era  Carolina  society  was  to  an  uncommon 
degree  oriented  toward  rhetoric  rather  than  poetic— toward  poleznics 
rather  than  literature.  Rosser  H.  Taylor  observes  that  "taste  in  read- 
ing among  [Carollniana]  ran  somewhat  to  the  classics  and  to  treatises 
on  science,  agriculture,  history,  philosophy,  and  goveimment,  A few 
men  read  novels,  but  the  educated  male  never  boasted  of  his  conquests 
in  the  reedm  of  melodramatic  fiction."^  As  a consequence,  Carolina 
authors  such  as  William  Gilmore  Simms,  Paul  Hamilton  Hayne,  and  Henry 
Timrod  were  never  widely  accepted  by  their  Carolina  contemporaries.  In 
The  South  Old  and  Hew,  Francis  Butler  Simpkins  writes  that  Slums  was 
always  far  more  popular  in  the  North  than  among  his  own  people. ^ Nor 
did  the  Carolinians  support  the  periodicals  published  in  the  Palmetto 
State.  Of  the  scores  of  literary  magazines  founded  in  Charleston  and 
Columbia,  only  a handful  survived  for  eus  long  as  a year.  Writing  of 
ante-bellum  Charleston  publications,  Taylor  says,  "The  Impact  of  [the] 

^Rosser  H.  Taylor,  Mte-3Bellum  South  Carollnat  A Cultural  and 
Social  History  (Chapel  Hill:  Univ.  of  N.  Carolina  Press,  191^2),  pp. 
141-1A2. 

Panels  Butler  Simpkins,  The  South  Old  and  Hew  (New  York:  Al- 
fred A.  Knopf,  1947),  pp.  98-99. 
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Charleston  periodicals  iQ)on  the  rank  and  file  was  slight.  Circulation 
was  limited  to  a narrow  circle.  . . ."^  In  his  History  of  South  Caro- 
lina Wallace  interprets  the  Carolinians'  lack  of  interest  in  poetic 
forms  in  this  way:  ’’Absorbed  by  a strxaggle  over  political  and  economic 

issues  of  the  most  desperate  possibilities^  [the  Carolinians]  cultivated 
the  arts  best  suited  to  that  circumstance”— the  rhetorical  arts  of  pub- 
lic speaking,  journalism,  and  pan^ihleteering.  In  short,  they  forsook 
the  universal  and  permanent  of  poetic  ”for  the  blight  of  the  contro- 
versial and  ten^xjrary"  of  rhetoric. 5 

Moreover,  of  the  various  rhetorical  foarms,  the  ante-bellum  Caro- 
linians leaned  strongly  toward  oral  rather  than  written  discourse. 

Theirs  was  truly  a "golden  age"  of  oratory.  Hot  only  was  speech- 
making a popular  pastime,  but  it  ms  the  primary  instrument  for  propagat- 
ing the  political  and  economic  doctrines  that  guided  the  destiny  of  the 
state.  Sliq[^ins  writes: 

The  most  flourishing  literary  art  of  the  Old  South  was  public 
speech.  ...  It  was  the  main  weapon  of  defense  in  the  contTO- 
versles  over  Southern  institutions  and  aroused  widespread 
popular  interest.  . . . Until  the  rise  of  the  military  leader 
in  1861,  the  orator -politician  was  almost  the  sole  hero  of 
the  Sou^.  ...  The  South  (juallfled  easily  in  an  art  that 
required  colorful  personalities  and  extravagant  speech  rather 
than  the  sensitive  imagination  and  disciplined  e^qtresslon.^ 

Daniel  Walker  HOllls  says  of  oratory  in  South  Carolina:  "No  accOTiplish- 

ment  was  more  highly  respected.  ...  [Oratory]  smoothed  the  path  to 


Baylor,  Ante-BelliAm  South  Carolina,  p.  lUl. 
Wallace,  History  of  South  Carolina.  Ill,  56,  63. 
^Slntpkins,  South  Old  and  Hew,  p.  96. 
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success  for  the  politician,  and  If  the  Carolinian  contemplated  a career 
In  lav  and  politics,  it  was  Imperative  that  he  learn  to  speak  vell."'^ 

Oratory,  as  the  most  favored  form  of  communication  amcnig  the 
Carolinians,  was  the  conmon  carrier  of  their  political,  economic,  and 
social  concepts  and  beliefs.  In  extant  speeches  the  Carolinians  have 
left  a rich  repositoiry  of  information  concerning  their  attitudes  on  the 
major  Issues  of  the  Middle  Period  and  on  the. nature  of  the  society  In 
which  they  lived.  It  seems  apparent,  therefore,  that  an  adequate  descrip- 
tion of  South  Carolina  and  her  people  dvirlng  the  ante-bellum  era  must 
take  these  si)eeche8  Into  accotint.  Especially,  we  must  study  the  de- 
liberative speeches,  slixce  it  Is  legislative  or  policy-detesrminlng  address 
rather  than  forensic  or  epldelctlc,  that  bears  most  directly  on  the  solu- 
tion of  public  Issues  and  the  development  of  a consnon  way  of  life. 

Vhat,  then,  of  the  second  consideration  mentioned  above — that  of 
dealing  with  a basic  requirement  which  must  be  met  If  the  oratory  of 
this  or  any  period  Is  to  be  interpreted  correctly? 

In  atten^tlng  to  Interpret  history  through  the  medium  of  the 
spc&en  word,  the  student  must  be  sensitive  not  only  to  Ideas,  but  also 
to  the  oral  medlxmi  In  \dilch  Ideas  are  expressed.  More  precisely,  he 
must  be  aware  of  the  synthesized  product  of  form  and  Idea.  For  the 
central  requirement  of  orsJ.  dlscourse>-the  adaptation  of  Ideeis  to  a 
particular  audience  in  order  to  achieve  a specific  end— can  siabtly  re- 
shape thought.  A speaker  consciously  or  unconsclotisly  modifies  his 

7 

'Daniel  Walker  Hollis,  South  Carolina  College  (Columbia:  Unlv. 
of  S.  Carolina  Press,  1951),  p.  230. 
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Ideas  in  order  to  meet  the  demands  of  organization,  style,  and  delivery* 
Moreover,  since  deliberative  speeches  arise  out  of  argumraitatlve  situ- 
ations, the  strategy  employed  by  a speaker— his  effort  to  locate  the 
strongest  defensive  or  offensive  position,  to  discover  the  proof  avail- 
able to  support  this  position,  to  find  language  in  vhlch  proofs  may 
most  effectively  be  clothed — these  endeavors,  too,  may  radically  re- 
shape and  alter  ideas  aa  they  are  finally  transmitted.  In  his  provoca- 
tive essay,  ”Public  Address*  A St*idy  in  Social  and  Intellectual  His- 
tory" : Jimest  Wrage  writes: 

The  very  nature  and  character  of  ideas  in  tranGonlsslon  is  de- 
pendent upon  configurations  of  language.  The  interpretation 
of  a speech  calls  for  coooplete  understanding  of  \rtiat  goes 
into  a speech,  the  purpose  of  the  speech  and  the  interplay 
of  factors  which  cooprlse  the  public  speaking  situation,  of 
nuances  of  meaning  which  emerge  only  for  the  reading  of  the 
speech  in  the  ll^t  of  its  setting. ° 

If  this  subtle  reshaping  influence  which  form  and  argumentative  strategy 
exert  upon  ideas  is  not  recognized  or  appreciated,  if  the  ideational  con- 
tent of  public  speeches  is  taken  at  its  face  value,  neither  the  exact 
meaning  nor  the  full  import  of  the  ideas  may  always  be  grasped. 

The  interpretation  of  ideas  transmitted  through  the  oral  medium 
with  their  special  problems  of  interpretation  analysis  is  the 
of  the  rhetorical  critic.  This  task  demands  a knowledge  of  the  rhetori- 
cal forces  ihlch  underly  speech -making  requires  an  understanding  of 

how  these  forces  may  affect  the  expression  of  Ideas.  Thus,  it  calls  for 
specialized  tools  and  talents  which  even  the  most  thorou^h^  trained 

O 

Ernest  Wrage,  "Public  Address*  A Study  in  Social  and  Intellectued 
History,"  Quarterly  Journal  of  Speech.  XXXIII  (Dec.,  194?),  454. 
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historians  may  not  possess. 

!Rils  Is  not  to  suggest  that  only  the  rhetorical  critic  can  write 
the  history  of  a period  In  which  oratory  Is  the  dcanlnant  communicative 
form.  Not  only  would  such  an  assertion  he  presumptuous,  hut  It  would 
disclose  a naive  view  of  historiography.  It  Is  contended,  however, 
that  the  rhetorical  critic  may  add  a dimension  to  the  historical  In- 
terpretation of  such  periods --a  dimension  which  can  he  supplied  throu^ 
no  other  mesuis.  As  Donald  E.  Williams  puts  It: 

If  the  st\idy  of  American  civilization  . . . needs  the  dis- 
ciplined Imagination  of  men  who  can  see  in  a single  hlade 
of  grass  chemistry  and  biology  and  poetry,  the  teaching  of 
American  civilization  needs  the  hei^tened  \mderstanding 
of  men  who  can  see  the  Ihalted  States  citizen  continuously 
creating  and  reacting  to  the  world  he  perceives — creating 
and  reacting  throu^  all  the  media  at  his  disposed,  hut 
throu^  speech  more  than  any  of  the  others.  To  study  this 
niTiftigam  hy  studying  sejmrate,  eontrihutlve  fields  of  knowl- 
edge would  he  a pajrblal,  an  inc<miplete  process,  if  the 
study  of  the  powerful  medium  of  speech  ii  action  were  omitted.^ 

A study  of  the  deliberative  speaking  of  ante-helium  South  Caro- 
lina Is  indicated  then  (l)  hecsuse  deliberative  address  was  one  of  the 
primary  conmunicatlve  forms  In  the  society  of  the  Palmetto  State  during 
the  pre-CivU  War  era,  and  (2)  because  a zhetorlcal  Interpretation  of 
this  oratory  may  disclose  a new  dimension  of  meaning  that  will  enhance 
our  tinderstanding  of  this  period  of  Carolina  history. 

In  atteznpting  to  Interpret  rhetorically  the  sectionalism  and 
nationalism  which  developed  in  South  Carolina  dturing  the  Middle  Period, 
it  will  he  necessary  to  remain  most  of  the  time  at  a hi^  level  of 


%onald  £.  Williams,  "American  Studies  and  the  Stxidy  of  Public 
Address,"  The  Speech  Teacher,  VIII  (Sept.,  1959 )>  210. 
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generalization,  and  to  deal  often  In  interpretations  vhlch  are  more  or 
less  speculative.  This  study,  it  is  emphasized,  is  not  intended  to  be 
a history  and  criticism  of  Carolina  deliberative  address.  Except  as 
necessary  for  reasons  of  background  or  of  clarity,  no  atten^t  will  be 
made  to  catalogue  speakers  and  sxieaking  situations.  By  the  same  token, 
it  does  not  purport  to  criticize  Individual  speakers,  or  to  describe 
and  evaluate  the  rhetorical  coo^xjnents  of  their  discourses.  Rather, 
the  purpose  is  to  analyze  and  interpret  the  body  of  ante-bellum  Carolina 
deliberative  oratory  as  a vhole— to  discover  its  broad  general  traits 
and  characteristics,  and  to  discover,  insofar  as  it  is  possible,  how 
these  traits  and  characteristics  evolved.  Vantage  points,  as  it  were, 
will  be  Bou^t  from  which  the  deliberative  speaking  of  the  Carolinians 
may  be  examined  in  gross.  By  sxich  means,  it  is  hoped  that  the  warp  and 
wopf  of  the  oratory  may  be  revealed  more  fully,  but  even  more,  that  a 
profile  of  the  speaking,  as  it  reflected  and  expressed  the  forces  of 
sectionalism  and  nationalism  in  South  Carolina  i>rior  to  the  Civil  War 
may  be  constructed. 

Because  it  is  the  aim  to  sl^t  fjrom  different  elevations  rather 
than  to  trace  separate  and  contrasted  developments,  the  study  will  be 
presented  as  a series  of  more  or  less  independent  essays,  rather  than 
as  a group  of  closely  related  chapters.  This,  it  is  felt,  will  not  only 
facilitate  organization,  but  will  help  keep  the  focus  at  times  upon 
the  total  configuration  of  the  oratory,  rather  than  \qxxi  winr>r  varia- 
tions and  details. 
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In  attempting  to  locate  vantage  points  from  which  to  work,  the 
question  has  been  asked  ^ What  were  the  dominant  patterns  of  thought 
action  which  emerged  In  the  ante-bellum  society  of  South  Carolina?  To 
answer  this  question,  the  study  draws  primarily  upon  historical  sources* 
Thus,  In  each  case  the  point  of  departure  of  the  dissertation  Is  from 
accepted  historical  Interpretations.  Next,  It  has  been  asked.  How  did 
the  deliberative  speaking  of  Carolina  express  and  reflect  the  pcortlcular 
pattern  of  thought  or  action  that  Is  under  discussion?  Finally,  an  at- 
t^iq)t  has  been  made  to  disclose  the  rhetorlcetl  forces --argumentative 
strategy,  demands  of  audience  adaptation,  and  traits  of  language  and 
style — which  underlay  the  Individual  patteims  and  the  total  configura- 
tion. 

Specif Icedly,  the  stiidy  consists  of  six  essays.  The  first  en- 
deavors to  create  a background  for  the  oratory  by  Introducing  the  major 
deliberative  speakers  of  the  period  end  suggesting  something  of  their 
political  and  economic  interests,  their  family  ties  and  formal  educa- 
tions, and  their  speaking  styles.  The  second  essay  describes  the 
philosophic  defense  of  slavery  as  it  evolved  in  the  deliberative  ad- 
dress of  the  Carolinians.  Ihe  third  treats  reflections  of  political 
conservatism  as  they  appeared  in  the  oratory.  The  fourth  traces  the 
growth  of  sectional  bitterness.  The  fifth  studies  oratorical  manifes- 
tations of  the  prevailing  philosophies  of  romanticism  and  nationalism. 
The  concl\adlng  essay,  drawing  upon  interpretations  and  formulations 
presented  earlier,  attempts  to  delineate  the  central  theme  of  South 
Carolina  deliberative  speaking  during  the  years  I820-I860. 
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Before  proceeding  to  the  study  Itself « It  is  necessary  to 
describe  the  body  of  speeches  frcan  vhlch  these  interpretations  have 
been  constructed.  This  body  of  speeches  consists  of  over  a hundred 
extant  speeches  given  on  the  hustings  in  South  Carolina  between  1820 
and  l860f  and  over  three  hundred  and  fifty  speeches  delivered  in  Con- 
gress during  the  same  period.  Included  are  speciioens  of  the  speaking 
of  mure  than  nlxiety  deliberative  orators.  The  speeches  cover  a range 
of  topics  from  the  tariff  to  internal  iniprovements , from  the  National 
Bank  to  the  disposal  of  Western  lands , from  the  Oregon  and  Texas  ques- 
tions to  the  Kansas  Bill  of  l8^,  from  the  debate  on  the  admission  of 
Missouri  to  the  final  legislative  discussions  of  the  slavery  controversy 
on  the  eve  of  the  Civil  War.  In  shorty  the  speeches  represent  a broad 
sanq>le  of othe  utterance  of  the  major  deliberative  speakers  of  South 
Carolina  on  all  of  the  crucial  issues  of  the*' ante-bellum  period.  More- 
over, in  assembling  this  sanq)le  care  has  been  taken  to  give  proportion- 
ate vei^t  to  the  addresses  of  the  more  important  speakers.  Thus«  the 
speaking  of  John  C.  Calhoun,  George  McDuffie,  William  C.  Frestoi^  and 
Robert  Barnwell  Rhett — those  Carolina  speakers  who  are  usually  recog- 
nized as  the  most  significant — is  emphasized  over  that  of  less  Important 
orators,  such  as  William  Grayson,  Robert  Barnwell,  James  Earle  to  men- 
tion only  a few. 

In  interpreting  the  selected  speeches,  the  question  of  the  authen- 
ticity of  their  extant  texts  arises.  The  extant  ante-bellum  Carolina 
speeches,  it  must  be  cautioned,  seldcmi  represent  the  exact  words  of  the 
speaker,  lliey  are  more  often  than  not  inaccurate  either  because  of 
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steziographle  errors  made  in  transcription  or  because  of  extensive 
editing  prior  to  publication.  !Hiis  is  equally  true  of  speeches  de- 
livered in  Cofigress  and  on  the  hustings. 

Despite  this  fact^  however > for  the  purposes  of  this  study « the 
available  texts  are  still  adequate.  First,  our  primary  concern  is  with 
the  ideas  that  were  expressed  rather  than  vlth  the  precise  form  into 
vhlch  they  were  cast— this  is  to  say,  %rlth  the  ideational  content  of 
the  speeches  rather  than  with  details  of  style.  It  is  doubtful  if  er- 
rors of  transcription  or  pre -publication  editing  significantly  changed 
the  ideas  or  altered  the  basic  tone  in  vhlch  they  were  expressed. 
Second,  it  is  felt  that  in  large  measure,  the  size  and  scope  of  the 
sample  will  ccHopensate  fOr  such  inaccuracies  and  deficiencies  as  may 


occur 


I 

AN  INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  DELIBERATIVE  SPEAKERS 
OF  ANTE-BELLUM  SOUTH  CAROLINA 

Introduction 

Oratory  flovirlshed  in  the  ante-beUum  South  as  never  before  or 
since.  It  vas  stressed  in  the  curricula  of  Southern  academies  and  col- 
leges; it  pirovided  popular  entertainment  on  holidays  and  special  occa- 
sions; it  was  one  of  the  principal  vehicles  for  IMivldual  advancement 
and  for  proaotlng  the  South's  political,  social,  and  economie  interests.^ 
As  W.  J.  Cash  writes  in  The  Mind  of  the  South,  "[Oratory]  flourished  in 
the  Old  South  far  beyond  even  its  American  average;  it  early  became  a 
passion — and  not  only  a passion  but  a primary  standard  of  Jxidgement, 
the  sine  qua  non  of  leadership.  The  greatest  men  would  be  the  men  vho 
could  best  wield  it."  In  the  wo3»ls  of  another  historian,  Francis  Butler 
Simpkins,  the  "orator  became  the  sole  heiro  of  the  Old  South. 

Nowhere  in  the  ante-bellum  Soutt^  it  would  seem,  was  oratory  more 
popular  or  more  widely  practiced  than  in  South  Carolina.  The  voluminous 
body  of  speeches  dating  from  the  pre -Civil  War  period  attests  to  this 
fact.  James  H.  Thomwell,  speaking  at  the  fiftieth  annlversasry  of 
South  Carolina  in  I856,  setLd  of  public  speaking  in  the  Palmetto  State: 

5^.  Cash,  The  M^  of  the  South  (Garden  City,  N.Y.:  Doubleday 
Anchor  Books,  195^),  PP.  63-65;  Simpkins,  South  Old  and  New,  pp.  96-97; 
and  Clement  Eaton,  A History  of  tiie  Old  South  (New  York:  The  Macmillan 
Co.,  I9k9),  pp.  8,  5W)-547. 

Slind  of  the  South,  pp.  63-64. 

^South  Old  and  New,  p.  96. 
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No  people  make  such  a constant  demand  upc»i  the  viva  voce 
as  our  ovn,  and  among  none  is  the  facility  of  public  speak- 
ing so  Indispensable  to  success  In  every  walk  of  life.  . . . 

Among  a people  of  such  Itching  ears.  It  Is  manifestly  of  the 
[greatest]  Is^rtance  that  the  glib  tongue  should  be  culti- 
vated. ...  In  South  Carolina,  the  stump  Is  preferred  to 
the  pamphlet — the  lecture  to  the  essay.*^ 

The  majority  of  the  extant  speeches,  ^Ich,  as  Thomwell  sug- 
gests, were  so  influential  In  the  thought  of  South  Carolina,  were  de- 
liberative in  nature. 5 They  were  hortatory  addresses,  designed  to  In- 
fluence, affect,  or  mould  the  beliefs  and  behavior  of  the  Carolinians 
in  the  major  political  Issues  of  the  day.  Subsequent  essays  will 
demonstrate  how  this  body  of  deliberative  speeches  reflected  ivnd  ex- 
pressed the  dominant  patterns  of  political,  social,  and  econcxnlc 
tho\]^t  in  South  Carolina  between  1820  and  l86l.  As  background  to 
this,  however,  it  is  necessary  to  understand  the  orators  who  made 
these  speeches,  their  heritage,  their  formal  training,  their  political 
and  economic  Interests  and  activities,  and  their  Intellectual 
rhetorical  resources. 

The  purpose  of  this  Introductory  essay,  then,  la  to  Identify  and 
describe  the  major  deliberative  speakers  of  the  Palmetto  State  during 
the  pre-Civll  War  period.  The  essay  will  be  divided  Into  three  sections. 


James  H.  Thornwell,  "Semi-C^tennlal  Address,  Decenher,  18^6," 
in  Semi-Centennial  Celebratlcm  of  the  South  Carolina  College,  Consist- 
ing of  the  Baccalaureate  Address  by  the  President  of  the  College,  the 
Semi-Centennial  Ration  by  the  Hon.  James  L.  Petlgru,  and  the  Answers 
to  the  Letters  of  Invitation  (Charleston;  Walker  ^ Evans.  185571 

^r  a technical  dlsciisslon  and  description  of  the  deliberative 
speech  see  Aristotle,  Hhetorlca,  1356a-1359b. 
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In  the  first  section,  the  deliberative  speakers  will  be  named  their 
political  and  economic  activities  described  in  general  terms.  Hie 
second  section  vill  consider  some  of  the  formative  influences  of  back- 
ground and  formal  education  irtiich  contributed  to  the  ideas  they  ex- 
pressed in  their  speeches.  The  final  section  will  attempt  to  describe 
the  speaking  styles  of  the  Carolinians— their  traits  of  language  and 
action. 

Pie  Deliberative  Speakers  of  South  Caawlina,  I820-I86I;  An 

Identification  md  a Survey  of  ThW  ite.lOT  Political 
and  Economic  Interests  and  lUtlvities 

In  this  section  some  ninety-six  ante-bellum  South  Carolina  de- 
liberative speakers  will  be  considered.  VIhile  many  of  these  men  were 
also  proficient  in  forensic  and  epideletic  speaking,  their  reputations 
rest  primarily  upon  their  deliberative  speeches  in  C<xigress,  in  the 
state  legislature,  and  on  the  hustings. 

An  Identification  of  the  Major  Deliberative  Speakers 
of  South  Carolina 

Pie  deliberative  speakers  of  ante-bellum  South  Carolina  may  be 
ranked  according  to  the  volume  and  prestige  of  their  addresses,  the 
estimates  of  their  contenqporaries,  and  the  verdict  of  history.  Accord- 
ing to  all  of  these  criteria,  John  C.  Calhoun  was  doubtless  the  most 
famous  and  influential  speaker  of  the  group.  Between  I83I  and  I850,  as 
a United  States  Senator,  Calhoun  spoke  almost  daily,  delineating  the  pri- 
mary position  of  the  South  in  general,  and  of  South  Carolina  in  particular. 
Hot  only  do  most  anthologies  of  public  address  Include  him  «»nr>ng  the 
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noteworthy  orators  of  the  MiddJLe  Period,'^  but  his  speaking  is  generally 
regarded  by  historians  as  a powerful  force  in  the  shaping  of  Anerican 

7 

history. 


^Of  twenty-two  anthologies  examined,  samples  of  Calhoun's  speak- 
ing were  four^  in  fourteen.  These  are  Albert  Craig  Baird  (ed.),  Ameri- 
can  Public  Address,  1750-1952  (New  York:  McGraw-Hill,  1956),  pp.  TCTf; 

David  J.  Brewer  (ed. J,  The  World's  Best  Orations.  10  vols.  (St.  Louis; 

Ferd  P.  Kaiser,  I900),  m,  864-9^;  Lewis  Copeland  (ed.).  The  World's 
Gxe&tSyee^es  (Garden  City,  N.Y.:  The  Garden  City  PiibliBhing  Co.,  1928), 
pp.  206-208;  Chauncey  M.  Depew  (ed.).  The  Library  of  Oratory,  with  Criti- 
St'udies  of  the  World's  Great  Orators  by  Eminent  Essayists,  15  vols. 

(Sew  York;  Merrill  and  Baker,  I902),  V,  309-335;  liorman  Foefiter  and  W.W. 
Pierson  (eds.),  American  Ideals  (Boston;  Houghton,  Mifflin  Co.,  I917),  p. 
2744;  Robert  Irving  Fulton  and  Thcjmas  Clarkson  Trueblood  (eds.L  British 
and  American  E^quence  (Boston;  Giim  and  Co.,  1912),pp,  242-253;  Louise 
Heeler,  Early  African  Orations.  1760-1824  (Hew  York:  The  Macmillan  Co., 
1902),  pp.  162-173 i Mayo  W.  Hazeltlne  et  al.  (eds.),  ^fetsterpleces  of  ELo- 
quenee.  Famous  Orations  of  Great  World  Leaders  from  Early  Greece  to  the 
Resent  Time,  25  vols. (Hew  York;  P.  F.  Collier  and  Son.  lQ2qL  Tt.  4p64- 
4301 ; Alexander  Johnston  (ed.),  American  Orations,  Studies  in  American 
Political  History,  2 vols.  (New  York;  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  I927;,  pp.  303- 
319*  Carleton  Lee  (ed.).  The  World's  Orators,  Canprislng  the  Great 
Orators  of  the  World's  History  with  Introductory  Essays,  Biographical  ~ 
Sk^t^es,  and  Critic^  Notes,  10  vols.  (New  York;  Knl^erboe^r  Press . 

1900),  DC,  355*368;  John  £.  Lovell,  ^e  United  Stetes  Speaker;  a Copious 
Selection  of  Exerc^es  in  Elocution  donslsting  of  Prose,  Poet^,  and  Di~ 
alogue.  Drawn  Chiefly  from  the  Most  AppirovedWriters  of  Great  feritain 
^rica;  Including  a Variety  of  Pieces  Suitable  for  Very  Young  Speakers 
INew  Haven;  S.  Babcock,  1849),  pp.  42,  l03;  Joseph  Moore  McC^ell 
Southern  Orators,  Speeches,  and  Orations  (New  York;  The  Macmillan  Co.,  I910), 
pp.  72-84;  Mable  Platz  (ed«),  Antholo^  of  Public  Speeches  (New  York;  The 
H.  W,  Wilson  Co.,  194o),  pp.  613-620;  Warren  Choate  Shaw  (ed.).  History  of 
^rican  Oratory  (Indianapolis;  Bob-Merrill  Co.,  I928),  pp.  172-15't;  Ash- 
ley H.  Thorndike  (ed.).  Modern  Eloqueyre,  12  vols,  (New  York:  Modem  Elo- 
quence Co,,  1923),  pp.  I93-I38.  In  addition,  Calhoun  has  been  studied  criti- 
cally in  Vta.  Norwood  Brlgance  (ed.).  History  and  Criticism  of  American 
Public  Address,  2 vols.  (Hew  York:  McGraw-Hill,  I943),  II,  639-664  and 

E,  L.  Magoon,  Living  Orators  in  /toerica  (New  York;  Baker  and  Scribner, 

1849),  PP»  182-243.  Significantly,  Calhoun's  speaking  was  not  included 
in  such  competent  public  address  anthologies  as  William  Norwood  Brlgance, 
Classified  Spee^  Models  of  Eighteen  Forms  of  Public  Address  (New  York; 

F.  S.  Crofts  and  Co.,  1928);  J^s  Milton  O'Neill,  Classifl^  Models  of 
Speech  Composition  (New  York;  The  Century  Co.,  I92I);  or  Wayland  Meucf ield 
Parrish  ani  Marie  Hochmuth  (eds.),  American  Speeches  (New  York:  Longmans. 
Green,  1954), 
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Calhoun  is  one  of  the  most  frequently  stixdled  figures  in  American 
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Less  influential  ttian  CalLoun,  but  still  of  national  prominence, 
were  Andrew  P.  Butler,  Langdon  Cheves,  Jaines  Hamilton,  Jr.,  James  Hammond, 
Robert  Y.  Hayne,  Lawrence  Keitt,  Hugh  Swinton  Legare,  George  MclXiffie, 
James  L.  Orr,  Francis  Pickens,  Joel  Poinsett,  William  C.  Preston, 

Q 

Robert  Barnwell  Rhett,  William  Smith,  and  Waddy  Thompson. 


history.  Critical  evaluations  of  his  public  career  may  be  found  in  the 
following:  Margaret  L.  Coit,  John  C.  Calhoun;  American  Patriot  (Boston: 

Houston  Mifflin  Co.,  1950),  pp.  5^1-5^^;  feedllard  Hunt,  J^  C.  Calhoun 
(Riiladelphia : George  W.  Jacobs  and  Co.,  1907)#  PP*  307-321;  William  Ml 
Meigs,  The  Life  of  John  Caldwell  Calhoun,  2 vols.  (New  York:  C.  E. 

Stechert  and  6o.,  l9l7),  II#  77-125;  and  Charles  M.  Wiltse,  John  C.  C^- 
houn,  Sectionallst  (Indianapolis:  Bobbs-Merrill  Co.,  1951 )>  pp.  473-Wi4. 

®0f  the  anthologies  cited  in  note  7#  speeches  by  McDuffie  are  in- 
cluded in  Brewer,  Hazeltine,  Lovell,  Magoon,  and  tteConnell;  excerpts  from 
Hayne's  speaking  are  found  in  Brewer,  Depew,  Hazeltine,  Lee, Lovell,  and 
McCozmell;  and  addresses  by  Legare  are  reproduced  in  Brewer  and  Lee.  In 
addition.  Brewer  inclvides  speeches  of  Cheves  and  Hammond,  and  McConnell 
places  Rhett  among  the  significant  orators  of  the  South.  McDuffie,  Hayne, 
Preston,  Legare,  and  Rhett  have  also  been  singled  out  for  special  rhetori- 
cal stiidy.  See  William  Martin  Reynolds,  ”The  Early  Congressional  Speak- 
ing of  George  McDuffie"  (tuapubllshed  Master's  thesis.  Dept,  of  Speech, 
Univ.  of  Florida,  1957);  Donald  W.  Nelson,  "A  Stx)dy  of  the  Senatorial 
Speaking  of  Robert  Y.  Hayne"  (impubllshed  Master's  thesis.  Dept,  of 
Speech,  IMlv.  of  Florida,  19^9);  Halph  T.  Eubanks,  "An  Historical  and 
Rhetorical  Stiidy  of  the  Speakl^  of  William  C.  Preston"  (unpublished 
Ph.D.  dissertaticm.  Dept,  of  Speech,  Univ.  of  Florida,  1^7);  Merrill 
Guerdon  Christophersen,  "A  Rhetorical  Study  of  Hvi^  Swinton  Legare; 

South  Carolina  Unionist"  (unpublished  Ph.D.  dissertation.  Dept,  of  Speech, 
Univ.  of  Florida,  1954);  and  Henry  Hardy  Perritt,  "Robert  Barnwell  Rhett: 
South  Carolina  Secession  Spokesman"  (unpublished  Ph.D.  dissertation. 

Dept,  of  Speech,  Univ.  of  Florida,  1954).  Historians  and  biographers 
have  also  recognized  the  Influence  of  McDuffie,  Hayne,  Legare  and  Rhett 
in  such  works  as  Edwin  L.  Green,  George  McDuffie  (Colimhla:  The  State 
Co.,  1936);  Theodore  D.  Jervey,  Robert  Y.  Hayne  and  His  Time  (New  York: 

!Ihe  Macmillan  Co.,  I909);  Laura  White,  Robert  Barnwell  Rhett:  Father  of 
Secession  (New  York:  The  Century  Co.,  1931);  and  Linda  Rhea,  Hugh  Swinton 
Legare,  r Charleston  Intellectvtal  (Chapel  Hill:  University  of  n7  darolina 
Press,  1934).  While  Orr,  Pickens,  Butler,  Smith,  Lowndes,  USiampaon, 
Poinsett,  and  Keitt  have  not  yet  been  stvuiied  historically  or  rhetori- 
cally, their  speaking  is  prominently  noted  in  such  standard  studies  of 
the  ante-bellum  period  as  Sydnor,  Development  of  Southern  Sectionalism, 
Craven,  Growth  of  Southern  Nationalism,  emd  Francis  Pendleton  Gaines, 
Southern  Oratory  (Tuscaloosa:  University  of  Alabama  Press,  1946). 
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Althou^  members  of  Congress  and  active  in  national  politics 
during  the  Middle  Period,  the  speakers  included  in  a third  group  exerted 
far  less  influence  than  either  Calhoun  or  the  orators  who  ranked  im- 
mediately belxjv  him.  In  this  group  may  be  pletced  William  Aiken,  James 
D.  Ashmore,  Robert  W,  Barnwell,  James  A,  Black,  James  Blair,  Milledge 
R,  Baaham,  William  W.  Boyce,  Josejh  Brevard,  Preston  Brooks,  Armistead 
Burt,  Simpson  H.  and  William  Butler,  Patrlhlc  Caldwell,  Robert  B,  and 
John  Campbell,  John  Carter,  James  Chestnut,  William  K.  Clowney,  William 
L.  Colcock,  Henry  Be  Saussure,  Warren  R,  Davis,  William  Drayton,  Elias 
Earle^  Franklin  H.  Elmore,  James  Ervin,  Joaiah  Evans,  James  Felder, 
Joseph  Gist,  Andrew  Goven,  William  Grayson,  John  D.  Griffin,  William 
Harper,  Arthur  P*  Hayne,  Isaac  E*  Holmes,  Daniel  H\iger,  John  McCreary, 
John  McQueen,  Richard  Manning,  William  D.  Martin,  C.  C.  Memminger,  Wil- 
liam P.  Miles,  Stephen  D.  Miller,  Thomas  R.  Mitchell,  William  Nuckols, 
James  Overstreet,  James  L,  Petigru,  C*  C*  and  Henry  L.  Pinckney,  John  P* 
Richardson,  James  Rogers,  Eldred  Simkins,  Richard  F.  Simpson,  Alexander 
Sims,  Thomas  Singleton,  Thomas  D*  Sumter,  Samuel  W.  Trotti,  Starling 
Tucker,  Jchn  Wilson,  and  Joseph  Woodward.^ 


9 

Althou^  some  of  the  speakers  in  this  group,  such  as  Brooks, 
Memminger,  Petigru,  Grayson,  and  Harper,  are  far  more  significant  his- 
torically than  their  appearance  in  this  dissertation  would  indicate, 
their  fame  rests  vipon  considerations  outside  the  scope  of  this  study. 
Grayson  is  known  primarily  for  his  pro-slavery  polemic  in  verse.  The 
Hireling  and  ^e  Slavej  Brooks  for  his  caning  of  Charles  Sumner  inTihe 
Senate  in  I85U;  Memminger  for  his  efforts  to  revamp  educational  prac- 
tices in  South  Carolina  and  the  South;  Petigru  for  hie  matchless  occa- 
sional speaking;  and  Harper  is  ranembered  primarily  for  his  exhaustive 
treatise,  Memoir  on  Slavery.  Exceptions  to  the  statement  above,  Mem- 
minger and  Petigru  never  sat  in  Congress. 
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A fourth  group — men  known  primarily  for  the  roles  -Uiey  played  in 
the  party  battles  of  South  Carolina— includes  WiHiam  Allston,  James  H, 
Adams,  Thomas  Bennett,  James  Colcock,  William  Johnson,  David  Johnstcai, 
Nathaniel  Heywood,  D.  H.  Means,  Henry  Middleton,  Jt*n  I<yde  Miller,  B.  F. 
Perry,  James  Pringle,  John  S,  Richardson,  and  Robert  J.  Tunaball. 

A General  Survey  of  the  Political  Activities  and  Econcanic 
Back^ound  of  the  Speakers 

Of  these  ninety-six  speakers,  seventy-three  were  planters,  sixty- 
four  lawyers,  six  federal  Judges,  five  ediicators,  four  merchants,  three 
railroad  officials,  three  bankers,  two  surveyors,  six  Journalists,  and 
two  were  industrialists  (owners  of  iron  foundries).  In  terms  of  public 
service,  sixty  of  the  orators  served  in  the  United  States  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, eighteen  were  United  States  senators,  twenty-three  were 
governors  of  South  Carolina,  seventy-ei^t  sat  in  the  Carolina  legis- 
lature (thirty-one  serving  in  both),  and  forty-four  held  such  minor 
offices  as  district  solicitor,  sheriff,  mayor,  or  tax  collector.^ 


^9Por  accounts  of  the  speaking  of  these  Carolinians  it  is  neces- 
sary to  turn  to  special  histories  of  South  Carolina,  Particularly  valu- 
able are  Wallace,  History  of  South  Carolina;  Boucher,  Nullification 
Controversy  j and  Schultz,  Nationalism  and"^ctionallsm  in  South  Car^?~<na. 

holmes,  Orr,  Drayton,  Petlgru,  Arthw  P,  Hayne,  and  H,  L, 
Pinckney  were  among  the  speakers  i*o  never  engaged  in  planting,  Barn- 
well, Black,  Earle,  McCreary,  and  Tucker  never  studied  law,  Wiile  Ash- 
more, Gist,  and  H,  L.  Pinckney  studied  law,  they  never  practiced,  Cki 
the  other  hand,  Legare,  Brevard,  and  Smith  were  nationally  recognized 
legal  authorities— Legare  for  his  treatises  on  conmon  law,  anith  for 
his  works  on  constitutional  law,  and  Brevard  for  his  compilation  of 
Brevard's  Law  Reports,  Butler,  Orr,  Evans,  Harper,  Martin,  and  Smith 
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CcLllioun  was  vice-presideat  of  the  United  States;  Calhoun,  Poin- 
sett, and  Legare  filled  cabinet  positions;  C.  C.  Pinckney,  John  Can^)- 
bell,  Pickens,  Arthxor  P,  Hayne,  Legare,  and  Hhorapson  were  in  the  diplo- 
matic service;  Grayson,  William  Colcock,  and  H.  L.  Pinckney  were  custom 
collectors  of  the  port  of  Charleston;  Harper,  Esrvin,  Gist,  McDuffie, 
Felter,  Taylor,  Preston,  and  William  De  Saussiare  were  trustees  of  South 
Carolina  College;  and  William  Colcock  was  a longtime  regent  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institution. 

From  1820  until  I826,  the  Carolinians  broke  sharply  into  two 
factions— natlmallsts,  advocates  of  a loose  construction  of  the  Con- 
stitution and  a general  expansion  of  the  powers  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment, and  states -righters,  supporters  of  a strict  constitutional  con- 
struction and  the  confinement  of  the  federal  government  to  those  powers 
expressly  delegated  to  it  in  the  fundamental  document.  Among  the  Caro- 
lina nationalists  were  Calhoun,  Cheves,  Lowndes,  Hamilton,  Robert  Y. 
Hayne,  McDuffie,  and  Hairper.  The  early  states -rioters  were  led  by 


were  federal  judges;  Preston,  Barnwell,  Clowney,  Miles,  and  Sims  educa- 
tors; Orr,  Black,  Ashmore,  and  Arthur  P.  Hayne,  merchants;  Sumter,  Wil- 
son and  Robert  Y.  Hayne,  railroad  officials;  Drayton,  Elmore,  Hamilton, 
and  H.  L.  Pinckney,  jourixallsts;  and  Earle  and  Black  were  iron  foundry 
owners.  Materials  for  this  coo^oslte  of  the  Carolina  speakers  have  been 
drawn  from  a number  of  sources--histories,  indlvidvial  biographies, 
biographical  dictionaries.  The  writer  found  particularly  helpful 
Wallace,  History  of  South  CaroU^,  IV;  Dumas  Malone  (ed.).  Dictionary 
of  American  Biofflaphy,  22  vols.  (New  York;  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  1928); 
The  National  Cyclopaedia  of  American  Biography,  k2  vols.  (Kew  York;  James 
F.  White  and  Co.,  I893);  Biographical  Dirtionary  of  the  Arorican  Congress, 
177^4-1927  (Washington,  D . C, ; U . S . Govt . Pr Inting  Office , I928 ) ; and  Ben 
Berley  Poore  (ed.).  The  Political  Register  and  Congressional  Directory; 

A Statistic^  Record  of  Federal  Officials,  ^gislatlve.  Executive,  and 
i!haiieial,  of  the  United  States  o^  America.  1776-1878  (^stont  Houston. 
Osgood,  axid  Co.,  iH^BJ 
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Snith,  Miller,  Wilson,  and  Mitchell.^ 

With  the  caning  of  the  tariff  controversies  in  the  later  years 

of  the  1820* s and  early  30* s,  there  was  a shift  in  the  thinking  of 

nearly  all  of  the  speakers  to  the  states-ri^t  philosophy.^  Daniel 

David  Wallace  writes  in  The  History  of  South  Carolina: 

The  Change  to  [states-ri^t]  soon  manifested  Itself  in 
politics.  The  South  Carolina  legislature  [which]  in  1621, 
at  Calhoun's  suggestion,  [had]  defeated  William  Smildi  for 
the  Senate  as  too  states-rlght,  in  IO26  sent  him  back  instead 
of  the  too  nationalistic  William  Harper.  The  era  of  . . . 
nationalism  t^t  had  begun  with  the  federal  Constitution 
was  closing.^ 

The  schism,  which  had  been  opened  in  South  Carolina  by  the  na- 
tlonalism-states-ri^t  struggle  was  scarcely  beginning  to  disappear  ;dien 
the  orators  again  split  over  the  Isstte  of  nullification.^^  Those  who 
endorsed  nullification  were  Calhoxm,  Miller,  Preston,  Pickens,  Tumball, 
Harper,  Bhett,  both  Colcocks,  Simkins,  Barnwell,  A.  P.  Butler,  Hamilton, 
H.  L.  Pinckney,  Thompson,  Elmore,  Hanaaond,  both  Haynes,  Burt,  Meaxi^and 
Heywood.  Included  among  the  anti-nuUlflers  were  Poinsett,  Petigru, 
Huger,  Perry,  Drayton,  Middleton,  Pringle,  Jctoston,  O'Neall,  both 
Richardsois,  Smith,  William  De  Saussure,  Manning,  Bennett,  Legare,  Gray- 
son, Blair,  Williams,  Gailllard,  and  Chesnut.^ 


Wallace,  Histoiy  of  South  Carolina,  II,  385-395. 

13 

Ib^.,  II,  kl9-420;  Boucher,  Hullificatim  Controversy,  pp.  10- 
25 j and  SySnOT,  Development  of  Southern  Sectionalism,  pp.  135,  139. 

2J4. 

History  of  South  Carolina,  II,  ^1-19. 

X5 

Ibid.,  pp.  k20-k2U,  and  Boucher,  Nullification  Controv*5rsy,  pp. 

33-116. 

16 

Wallace,  History  of  South  Carolina,  II,  437 -k38. 
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McDuffie  and  Cheves  refused  to  lend  their  powerful  voices  to 

either  faction.  MdDuffle,  ridiculing  nullification  as  "legal  halr- 

spUtting;"  urged  resistance  In  the  form  of  out-and-out  secession  by 

South  Carolina  alone.  Cheves^  almost  as  extreme ^ called  for  a Southern 

convention  to  consider  the  xinlted  secession  of  the  cotton  and  tobacco 
17 

growing  states. 

Altiiou£^  the  Issue  of  nullification  occaslcned  violent  contro- 
versy in  South  Carolina  and  a sharp  cleavage  within  the  ranks  of  the 
orators,  the  struggle  was  largely  over  means,  rather  than  ends.  Both 
nulllflers  and  antl-nviUlflers  (also  termed  ml^lsts)  were  united  In 
opposing  a hl^  protective  tariff,  regarding  such  a program  as  unconsti- 
tutional. Moreover,  both  endorsed  the  conservative  doctrine  of  states - 
rl^t.  Indeed,  Smith  and  Drayton,  the  leaders  of  the  antl-nulllflers, 
were  the  state's  firmest  advocates  of  states-rlght,  both  having  es- 
pouW  the  doctrine  for  twenty  years.  The  actual  break  between  nulll- 
flers and  antl-nulllflers  occtirred  over  how  hl^  protective  tariffs  could 

D 

be  combated  and  repealed. 

17 

Ibid.,  p.  438.  In  a speech  at  Charleston  in  Noveniber,  I83I, 
McDuffie  said,  "I  will  readily  concede  that  a State  cannot  nullify  an 
act  of  Congress,  by  virtue  of  any  power  derived  from  the  Constitution. 

It  would  be  a perfect  solecism  to  suppose  any  such  power  was  conferred 
by  the  Constitution.  TMs  flows  from  a hi^r  source.  All  that  I 
for  the  State  [the  rl^t  of  revolution]  necessarily  results  frcmi  the  mere 
fact  of  sovereignty."  Quoted  in  Green,  McDuffie,  p.  I09. 

^^Boucher,  Rulllflcatlon  Contiroversy.  pp.  IOI-IO3.  See  also 
Christopher sen,  "Legare:  South  Carolina  Unionist,"  pp.  I76-I79,  185; 
Eubanks,  "William  C.  Preston,"  pp.  162-172;  and  Wallace,  History  of 
South  Carolina.  II,  435-447.  
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Charging  that  nxiUlflcatlon  vrould  lead  to  Civil  Vax,  the  antl- 

nulliflers  laroposed  to  fight  high  protective  tariffs  throtigh  protests 

axjd  other  strictly  constitutiojaal  means.  David  R,  Williams  put  the 

argument  of  the  antl-nuUlflers  in  this  vayi 

We  coiild  not  exist  except  in  misery  outside  the  Union,  if 
allowed  to  secede  peacefully.  Suppose  we  are  not  allowed 
to  go  peacefully?  Is  there  a discrete  citizen  vbo  would 
prefer  to  take  his  musket  and  shoot  down  twenty-three  Ken- 
tuckians and  Yankees  ...  rather  than  make  his  own  coarse 
woolen  cloth?  I will  continue  to  pxotest  by  constitutional 
means  against  the  policy  of  protection .^9 

In  the  words  of  Legare,  "the  [antl-nullifiers  believed]  that  a protest 
against  high  protective  tariffs,  with  a little  time  and  Tmmh  discussion, 
[could]  succeed,  sooner  or  later.  In  bringing  about  the  reforms  neces- 
sary to  the  economic  life  of  the  South. TO  this  end  Legare  wrote 
the  famous  South  Carolina  Protest  'idiich  has  been  attributed  to  Calhoun.^ 
As  approved  by  the  Carolina  leglslattire  it  readt 

That  it  is  expedient  to  make  our  solemn  protest  against  the 
unconstitutionality  and  oppressive  operation  of  the  system 
of  protective  duties— also  to  have  such  protest  against  the 
system  entered  on  the  Journals  of  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States--and  to  make  a public  exposition  of  our  wrongs, 
of  the  remedies  within  our  power,  to  be  ccmmunicated  to  our 
sister  states,  with  a request  that  they  will  co-operate  with 


19 

Quoted  in  Wallace,  History  of  South  Carolina.  II,  427. 

20 

Christophersen,  "Legare:  South  Carolina  Unionist,"  p.  I56. 


^^Uhristophersen  argues  convincingly  that  Legare  wrote  the  Pro- 
test. He  offers  ±1  proof  of  his  contention  a letter  from  Legare  to  his 
mother,  December  I5,  1828,  in  which  Legare  states  enqihatically,  "Bie 
Protest  I wrote  myself."  According  to  Christophersen,  the  two  docu- 
ments, Legare *s  Protest  and  Calhoun's  Ejpposltion,  were  published  as  a 
single  pamphlet.  When  svdjsequently  it  was  learned  that  Calhoun  had 
written  the  Eiigxislticn,  the  Protest,  too,  was  assumed  to  have 
written  by  him.  See  ibid.,  pp.  172-174. 
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this  state  in  procuring  a repeal  of  the  tariffs  for 
protection,  and  if  they  he  not  repealed,  to  co-operate 
with  tis  i^such  laeastareB  as  may  be  necessary  to  arrest 
the  evil. 

In  the  event  their  protests  failed,  the  anti-nuUiflers  were  ready  to 
fight  tariffs  for  protection  at  the  polls.  Legare  and  other  antl-ma- 
llfiers  e:diorted  the  Carolina  citizenry  to  work  for  a in  the 

national  administration,  frc»n  a party  favoring  protection  to  one  more 
sympathetic  with  the  needs  and  desires  of  the  South.  The  anti-nul- 
lifiers  further  urged  Carolina  to  test  Idie  hl^  protective  tariff 
measures  in  the  courts, 

After  1831,  the  politics  of  South  Carolina  were  securely  c(»itrolled 
by  Calhoun,  Wallace  writes,  "Calhoun  settled  a living  death  upon  the 
thinking  of  South  Carolina  almost  as  fatal  to  freedom  of  thou^t  and  ac- 
tion  as  the  stake."  Those  vixo  dared  oppose  him  were  purged  from 
public  office.  Smith  and  Drayton  left  South  Carolina  in  protest  early 
in  the  1830’ s.^^  In  the  later  half  of  that  decade,  Calhoun  broke  over 
the  bank  issue  with  his  old  friends,  McDuffie,  Presto,  and  niompson, 
vho  had  Joined  the  Whig  party.  Of  these  "States-rlght  Whigs,"  McDuffie 

22 

Journals  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  State  of  South 
Carolina,  1820,  n.  127.  — 

^The  antl-nulllfiers  claimed  that  nullification  was  actually  a 
thinly  veiled  call  for  secession  and  revolution.  While  they  did  not 
deny  the  state's  sovereign  right  to  rebel,  they  forsaw  only  disaster 
as  the  consequence  of  such  a course.  Hence,  they  exhorted  the  Carolina 
citizenry  to  exhaust  every  peaceful  means  before  eid>raclng  revolutionary 
doctrines. 

24 

History  of  South  Carolina.  II,  4?5. 

25 

pp.  475-477.  See  also  DMB,  XVH,  360. 
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alone  was  stsrong  enou^  to  survive  Calhoxin's  purge.  Preston  fln<^  Thomp- 

26 

son  were  forced  from  office.  Thus,  by  l84o,  altlK>u^  the  bitter 
hatred  between  nullifiers  and  antl-nullifiers  still  rankled  beneath 
the  siirface,  outwardly  the  politics  of  South  Carolina  were  beginning 
to  show  a singleness  of  purpose— the  policy  of  Jcdin  C.  Calhoxjn,^ 

It  is  likely  that  South  Carolinians  would  have  reunited  even 
without  Calhoxin's  iron  hand.  By  1840,  the  aboliticmlsts  in  the  North 
had  grown  in  jxswer  until  they  posed  an  even  greater  threat  to  the  South 
than  did  the  protectionists,  Carolina  spokesmen  soon  cazoe  to  realize 
that  the  preservation  of  the  slavery  rested  on  their  ability  to  close 
ranks  and  remain  united.  As  a consequence,  there  was  a rapparoach ement 
between  the  dissident  parties.  In  the  gubernatorial  election  of  l84o. 


^or  a definitive  eiccount  of  the  Calhoun-Freston  struggle  see 
Eubanks,  "William  C.  Preston,"  pp.  265-312.  Calhoun  suffered  one  of 
his  most  severe  political  setbacks  in  attempting  to  purge  Thompson. 

Taking  the  stump  personally  in  I838  in  order  to  defeat  Thcanpson,  he 
met  the  Greenvillite  in  a series  of  public  debates.  KOt  only  did 
Thompson  win  the  audience  but  he  also  scored  a decisive  victoary  in  the 
ensuing  election.  Thus  Calhoun  did  not  achieve  his  puarpose  until  l84o, 
when  he  finally  succeeded  h carushing  Thon^json,  For  an  analysis  of  the 
Thompson-Calhoun  feud  see  Henary  T.  Thonqison,  Waddy  Thompson,  Jr.  (pub- 
lished privately  by  Henry  T.  Thom^ason,  n.p.,  n.d.;,  pp.  7-13. 

27 

'Wallace,  History  of  South  Carolina.  II,  479. 

28 

Wallace  states  that  Calhoun's  fear  of  abolitionism  led  to 
reconciliation.  He  areallzed,  accoardlng  to  Wallace,  that  "not  only  could 
and  must  South  Carolinians  e:^8t  as  united  members  of  one  paarty  in  opposi- 
tion to  abolitionist  aggression,  but  so  must  the  whole  South."  Since 
Inteamal  strife  weakened  Caaroliiaa's  position,  Wallace  concludes,  the 
aruptiaares  vdiich  were  opened  up  during  the  nullification  cantaroversy  had 
to  be  rep>alred.  This  could  only  be  done  through  concession  and  conpro- 
mise.  Ibid.,  Ill,  179,  See  also  Clanent  Eaton,  Freedcmi  of  Thought  in 
the  Old  South  (Durham,  N.C.*  Duke  Unlv.  Press,  1940),  pp.  144-1^ 
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"the  anti -null, Ifler  J.  P.  Rlcha^son^  running  with  Calhoun*  s support  ^ wmi 
the  governorship.  In  the  senne  year  leaders  fSrom  both  parties  met  at 
Caxaden  to  forge  a united  program  to  meet  the  threat  of  abolition,^ 

!Ilie  orators  soon  split  once  again,  however,  over  the  very  issue 
of  slavery , As  in  the  case  of  nullification , the  breach  occurred  over 
means  rather  than  ends.  By  I850,  the  orators  were  organized  into  three 
distinct  groups,  each  advocating  a \mique  means  of  meeting  the  threat  to 
slavery,^®  The  first  of  these  groups,  "the  immediate  secessionists," 
numbered  among  its  menibers  McDulTie,  Hainnond,  Rhett,  Pickens,  Gregg, 
Adams,  Seabrook,  Keitt,  and  McQueen.  Called  fire-eaters,  "the  insnedl- 
ate  secessionists,"  as  early  as  181»4,  demanded  that  South  Carolina  with- 
draw from  the  union,  by  herself  if  necessary,^ 

Opposing  the  fire-eaters  were  a group  who  termed  themselves  "co- 
operatlonists,"  55iis  group  included  Calhoun,  Oheves,  Barnwell,  A.  P, 
Butler,  Mennninger,  Orr,  and  Chesnut,  The  "co-operationists,"  t.bmigh 
firm  advocates  of  secession,  worked  for  section-wide  secession  of  the 
slave-holding  states.  They  were  unconditionally  opposed  to  separate 
action  by  South  Carolina.^ 

Wallace,  History  of  South  Carolina,  II,  4?9, 

^^ibid.,  m,  119-132. 

31 

-^Althou^^  slavery  figured  prominently  in  the  discussion,  the 
agitation  for  secession  in  1844,  known  as  the  Buffton  Movenent,  princi- 
pally grew  out  of  the  tariff  controversy  of  that  year.  Led  by  McDuffie, 
Hammond,  and  Rhett,  it  flamed  briefly  until  it  was  extinguished  by  Cal- 
houn and  the  "co-operationists."  Ibid.,  II,  489-496;  Iterrltt,  "Robert 
Barnwell  Rhett,"  pp,  185-193#  and  Sydnor,  Development  of  Soulliem  Sec- 
tlonallsm,  pp.  244-248.  

Wallace,  The  History  of  South  Carolina,  III,  119-121,  127,  and 
Craven  , Growth  of  Southern  tetionalism,  pp.  95-99. 
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nie  third  group « **the  Southern  Rights  Unionists  opposed  both 
the  fire-eaters  and  ''co-operationists*”  Led  by  Perry#  Huger#  Ihoaupson# 
Petigru#  Grayscm#  and  Poinsett#  the  "Unionists"  weire  opposed  to  seces- 
sion in  any  form,^^ 

In  1851#  the  fire-eaters  forced  the  iss\ie  of  secession  cm  South 
Carolina.  Largely  throu^  the  machinations  of  Rhett#  Adams#  and  Sea- 
brook#  in  May  of  that  year  a South  Carolina  convention  passed  an  ordi- 
nance of  secession.  Put  before  the  people  the  following  Noventoer#  the 
ordinance  failed  to  carry  by  el^t  thousand  votes. ^ After  the  defeat 
of  the  fire-eaters  the  political  picture  in  South  Carolina  changed 
again.  Hammond  and  Pickens  turned  "co-operationists.”  In  turn#  the 
"co-operationists#"  led  now  by  Orr#  became  the  "South  Carolina  Nation- 
alists"—a group  vhich  attempted  to  forces  with  conservative 

Democratic  elements  in  the  North  in  order  to  check  abolitionism  and 
Republicanism. 

Upc»  the  electicaa  of  Lincoln  in  I860#  virtually  all  opposition 
to  iumediate  secession  disappeared.  Indeed#  once  the  state  had  with- 
drawn from  the  Union#  all  of  the  orators#  save  James  Petigru#  took  the 
Confederate  oath  and  suppoxted  the  South  during  the  Civil  War.^^ 

^^allace,  History  of  South  Carolina,  III#  127-128. 

34 

Jn>id.#  II#  128-132;  Perritt#  "Robert  Barnwell  Rhett#"  pp.  241- 
273;  and  Craven.  # Growth  of  Southern  Nationalism,  pp.  IIO-II5.  This 
secession  movement  was  motivated  by  the  ComprcmiTO  of  I850  which  Rhett 
and  his  cohorts  felt  docmied  slavery. 

35 

Wallace#  History  of  South  Caroline.  Ill#  I32-I50  and  Schultz# 
Nationalism  and  Secticmalism  in  South  Carolina,  pp.  26-51#  87-I35. 

^ Wallace#  History  of  South  Carolina,  IH#  143-I50. 
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Background  and  Formal  Ea\icati|)|||  af  UMi  iMroU"^ 

Deliberative  'TttSumt 

Backgrounds 

Preston  and  Earle  moved  to  Sc»ith  Carolina  from  Virginia;  McDuffie, 
and  Petigru  from  Georgia;  Hanmood  and  Staith  from  North  Carolina;  Gist 
from  New  England;  and  Memmlnger  was  a German  Imnigrant.  Except  for 
these  eight  men,  however,  all  of  the  orators  described  above  were 
natives  of  South  Carolina, Moreover,  the  maijorlty  were  thlard,  fourth, 
or  fifth  generation  Carolinians.  The  Calhouns,  the  Lowndes,  the  Rhetts 
(^ths),  the  Lowndes,  the  Pinckneys,  the  Hamiltons,  the  Poinsett s,  the 
Heywoods,  the  l^gares,  the  Sumter s,  the  Pickens,  the  Bamwells,  the 
Mannings,  the  Butlers,  the  De  Saussvtres,  the  Canrpbells,  and  the  Haynes 
had  settled  in  South  Carolina  well  before  the  American  Revolution, 

Some  families  such  as  the  Rhetts,  the  iEteywoods,  the  Pinckneys,  and  the 
Butlers  came  to  the  Palmetto  state  in  the  seventeenth  century  in  the 
first  waves  of  emigration  from  Jamaica  and  the  Barbadoes,^^  Others  of 
French  Hugenot  extraction,  such  as  the  Legares,  the  Hiigers,  arw^  the  De 
Saussures,  were  Carolinians  of  nearly  as  long  standing,  having  arrived 
only  a few  years  after  the  first  English  settlements.^^  In  many 

37 

IbM.,  IV,  passim  (Vol.  IV  of  Wallace's  work  is  a biographical 
dictionary  of  South  Carolina);  DNB,  passim;  and  Biographical  Dictionary 
of  the  American  Congress,  passim.  

^^allace.  History  of  South  Carolina,  I,  66-82.  See  also  David 
^BOBey,  The  History  of  South  Carolina,  from  Its  First  Settlement  in  I670 
to  the  Year  I8O8,  2 vols.  (Charlestoni  David  Lnn^^r-hhj 

39 

VbUscb,  History  of  South  Carolina.  I,  l»f8-155,  and  Ramsey, 
History  of  South  Carolina,  I,  10-12.  For  an  excellent  sxmmairy  of  the 
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Instances f the  families  of  the  ante-bellum  speakers  had  directed  the 
politics  of  South  Carolina  for  five  generations.  3he  Pinckneys  played 
an  ln5>ortant  role  In  the  Continental  Congress  and  the  Ccnstltutlonal 
Convention.  The  Mannings,  Sumpters,  Lowndes,  Hamlltons,  and  Butlers 
had  supplied  legislators,  governors,  and  Judges  to  South  Carolina  for 
over  a century.  In  short,  these  families  were  used  to  coomand  they 
eaqpected  their  sons  to  assxime  the  responsibilities  of  public  service.^® 

As  a group,  the  Carolina  speakers  were  Inextricably  associated 
with  land,  slaves,  and  cotton.  El^ty-four  per  cent  had  been  born  aa 
plantations.  Hence,  they  were  familiar  with  the  problems  of  plantation 
managaaent,  the  growing  of  the  Southern  staples,  and  the  peculiarities  of 
Kegro  slaves.  Fourte^  per  cent  of  the  speakers  were  sons  of  middle- 
class  professional  men  or  merchants.  The  remainder  came  from  obscure 
backcrounds  In  which  there  was  Uttle  wealth.  Influence,  or  opportunity.*^^ 
The  Planter  Class.  !Qiere  were  wide  differences  among  the  speakers 
coming  from  the  planter  class.  tHie  holdings  of  the  planter -aristocracy 
ranged  frcmi  the  fabulous  estates  and  wealth  of  the  tldelands  to  the 
smaller  plantations  eusd  more  modest  fortunes  of  the  central  ana  upland 
regions  of  the  state.  Moreover,  among  both  the  tideland  planters  and 

geneology  of  the  Legare  family  and  other  tideland  planters  of  French 
Hugenot  extraction  see  Christopher sen,  "Legare:  South  Carolina  Ihilon- 

1st,"  pp.  1-4. 

40 

Wallace,  History  of  South  Carolina.  I-II,  passim. 

41  

Compiled  from  biographical  data  given  in  ibid.,  IV,  passim; 

DHB,  jas^j  and  The  National  Cyclopaedia  of  Amerlcin^Blograxi^T'paaalm. 

In  addition,  use  has  been  made  of  Individual  hiograj^ti^g^  ytierover 
possible. 
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upland  cotton  growers,  there  was  considerable  disparity  in  wealth  and 
43 

influence. 

Of  the  tideland  orators.  Manning,  Lowndes,  Legare,  Hamilton, 

AUston,  Heyvood,  both  Pinckneys,  and  cQJL  three  of  the  Butlers  csmie 

from  Incredibly  wealthy  and  influential  families.  Beywood  alone  owned 

foxirteen  plantations  vdiich  required  a labor  force  of  over  two  thousand 

slaves.  The  total  value  of  his  property— land  and  slaves— was  appraised 

in  1854  at  $2,018,000.  His  net  annual  income  was  approximately  $120,000.^ 

Legare  grew  up  on  his  family’s  plantation  on  John's  Island  near  Charles* 

ton.  Merrill  Christophersen  describes  the  Legare  estate  anfl  others 

like  it  on  John's  Island  as  follows: 

These  low-country  planters  were  the  last  of  the  race  of 
South  Carolinians,  [iheyj  were  the  descendents  of  Land- 
graves, and  Cassiques,  and  the  Rule  of  the  Proprietors.  . . . 

They  still  showed  many  traces  of  baronial  Independence  in 
their  manner  of  life  on  1heir  landed  estates  and  in  their 
town  houses.  The  baronies  and  seignories  of  the  landed 
nobility  had  been  replaced  by  jdantations,  which  in  them- 
selves were  often  vast  holdings.  ...  One  could  wander  a3  i 
day  on  one  of  the  lowland  plantations  and  never  set  foot  upon 
a nei^bor's  ground, 45 


^Ontil  1800,  few  iq>land  plantations  were  larger  than  five  hundred 
acres.  The  invention  of  the  cotton  gin,  which  encoviraged  the  x>roductiQn 
of  short  staple  cotton  in  the  uplands,  resulted  in  the  consolidation  of 
land  in  the  hands  of  a few  planters.  Even  with  this  increase,  however, 
the  value  of  the  upland  cotton  crop  did  xu>t  approach  the  value  of  agri- 
cultural products  in  the  tidelaxids,  because  rice,  ifyig  staple  cotton, 
and  naval  stores--the  products  of  the  tideland  region--were  always 
greater  money  crops.  Many  of  the  speakers  fr<xn  the  central  and  Western 
areas  of  the  state  made  their  fortunes  through  practicing  law.  Cotton 
was  not  their  chief  source  of  income.  See  Wallace,  History  of  South 
Carolina,  III,  69-71.  

^Ibid.,  Ill,  66-67  and  U.  B,  Ihillips,  Life  and  Labor  in  the  Old 
South  (Boston:  Little,  Brown,  and  Co.,  I930),  pp,  255-256. 


^5« 


Legare: 


South  Carolina  Unionist,"  pp.  3-4, 
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The  Allston  holdings  furnish  still  another  exan^le  of  the  great 
wealth  into  whi<di  some  of  the  lowland  orators  were  horn.  Consisting  of 
seven  plantations,  Allston’s  field  force  of  nearly  six  hundred  slaves 
worked  over  four  thousand  acres  of  rich  tideland  soil  on  which  were 
grown  rice  and  long  staple  cotton.  In  addition  to  his  baronial  plan- 
tation house,  Chicora  Wood,  Allston  maintained  a town  house  in  Charles- 
ton and  summer  homes  on  Pawley's  Island  and  in  the  pineland  region  near 
U6 

Columbia.  Millford,  the  Plantation  home  of  Richard  Manning,  was  re- 
puted to  have  cost  $96,000,  not  including  slave  labor.  Enormously  ex- 
pensive for  the  ante-bellum  period,  it  was  considered  to  be  the  finest 
country  house  in.the  state.  Wallace  writes: 

[Millford  was]  designed  with  meticulous  care  for  dignity, 
elegance,  and  propriety.  With  its  parlor  and  drawing  room 
thrown  into  one  by  almost  concealed  sliding  doors  and  oc- 
cupying one  entire  side  of  the  ground  floor  with  walls  con- 
sisting of  the  finest  plate  glass  mirrors  ftrom  Paris,  and 
with  its  semi-circular  stair  tower  divided  from  the  great 
hallway  by  a wall  of  glass,  it  was  almost  as  much  palace 
as  home.^i 

Not  all  of  the  Carolina  tideland  planters  were  wealthy,  however, 
Robert  Y.  Hayne,  bom  on  Pom  Pom  Plantation  in  Beaufort  District,  was 
forced  to  leave  school  after  the  primary  grades  because  his  family 
lacked  the  means  to  educate  him  further.^  Rhett's  background  paralleled 
Hayne's.  Because  of  the  loss  of  the  family  fortune,  his  education  was 

^^ton.  History  of  the  Old  South,  pp. 

^^History  of  South  Carolina,  TIT,  67, 

Jervey,  jtobert  Y.  Hayne.  p.  27.  See  also  Nelson,  '’Hayne," 


P.  3. 
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terminated  at  the  age  of  seventeen. 

In  the  upland  regions  of  the  state  the  plantations  were  general- 
ly smaller  and  slaves  fever.  Although  many  of  the  upland  planters  were 
moderately  well  off^  until  late  in  the  ei^teenth  centusTy^  their  wealth 
did  not  approximate  the  fortunes  in  the  tideland  area.  Indeed,  upland- 
era  were  persona  non  grata  In  Charleston  society  until  the  first  decade 
of  the  nineteenth  century. Calhoun,  Pickens,  Thompson,  Ashmore, 
Simkins  were  among  those  horn  into  planter  families  of  the  uplands. 

^e  Middle  and  Lower  Class  Background.  Hammond,  Orr,  Earle, 
Clowney,  and  Ervin  were  the  most  noteworthy  of  the  orators  who 
from  middle -class  backgrounds.^^  Hammond's  father  was  a college  profes- 
sor. A Northerner  who  had  moved  to  South  Carolina  before  Hannaond's 
birth,  until  he  was  appointed  to  the  factilty  of  South  Carolina  College 
in  1834,  his  income  was  derived  from  teaching  in  academies  or  from 
private  tutoring.  Bie  pay  for  such  work  was  meager  consequently 
his  family  enjoyed  few  luxuries. OrA  father  was  a moderately 
successful  merchant  in  Greenwood  County.  Comfortably  situated  but  with- 
out pretensions  to  great  wealth,  the  family  had  few  social  connections.53 


49 

White,  Rhett;  Father  of  Secession,  pp.  27-28:  and  Perritt. 
Tlobert  Barnwell  Rhett,"  pp.  I3-I5. 

^^or  descriptions  of  upland  plantations  see  Wallace,  History  of 
South  Carolina.  Ill,  69-70,  and  Rosser  H.  Taylor,  Ante-Bellum  South 
Carolina,  pp.  82-IO5.  


^HB,  VIII,  207-208 j XIV,  59“60,  and  Biographical  Dictionary  of 
the  American  Ccmgress,  pp.  825,  948.  * 

^^NB,  VIII,  207;  Allan  Nevlns,  Ordeal  of  the  Union.  2 vola-  fNew 
York:  Scribner's  Sons,  1947),  I,  285.  


5^HB,  XIV,  59. 
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At  the  bottom  of  the  social  scale,  McDuffie,  Petigru,  Memminger, 
Miller,  and  Wallace  were  bom  into  lover  class  families,  McDuffie  vas 
the  son  of  an  Indigent  Georgia  yeoman  farmer  vho  attempted  to  support 
his  large  family  on  the  marginal  land  of  the  ’’piney  hill”  country  near 
Augusta,  Georgia.  With  only  a rudimentary  education  received  in  an 
"old  field  school,"  at  the  age  of  twelve  McDuffie  began  clerking  in 
country  stores  near  Augusta.  He  remained  at  this  work  until,  throu^ 
the  patronage  of  William  Calhoun,  a brother  of  John  C,  Calhoun,  he* 
enrolled  at  Willlngton  Academy.  After  Willington,  McDuffie  attended 
South  Carolina  College,  financing  his  education  by  tutoring  in  the 
Hockell  hous^old  in  St.  Matthews  Parish.^  Like  McDuffie,  Petigru 
lacked  the  benefits  of  family  and  social  connections.  Bom  on  a 
farm,  he  worked  his  way  through  Willington  Academy  and  South  Carolina 
College  by  teaching  in  "old  field  schools. Bom  in  Germany,  Menminger, 
^se  mother  died  vdien  he  was  four,  spent  his  early  years  in  an  orphanage 
in  Charleston.  At  the  age  of  eleven  he  was  adopted  by  lEhomas  Bennett,  a 
Charleston  lawyer  and  planter,  and  sent  to  Willington  Academy.  Later, 
he  attended  South  Carolina  College. 

Generally,  it  was  the  desire  of  those  apeekera  who  came  frcmn 


54 

Green,  McDuffie,  pp.  I-I3  and  Walter  L,  Miller,  "George  Mc- 
Duffie," The  Green  Bag.  I (January,  I894),  I-5. 

55 

James  Petigm  Carson,  Life.  Letters,  and  Speeches  of  James 
Lo^s  Petlgm,  The  Union  Man  of  South  Carolina  ( Washington:  W.  H,  Lowder- 
mllk  and  Co.,  1920),  pp.  6-32. 

^^Henry  D,  Capers,  The  Life  and  Times  of  C.  G.  Menminger  (Rich- 
mond: Everett  Waddey  Co.,  li^93),  pp,  1-20. 
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or  Icxwer  class  backgroiinds  to  Join  the  planter -aristocracy. 
Hanmond  acquired  Silver  Bluff  plantation  on  the  Carolina  side  of  the 
Savazmah  River,  becoaning  an  inmensely  successful  and  wealthy  planter.^ 
McDuffie  purchased  Cherry  Hills,  a plantation  near  Pazdleton,  South 
Carolina.^^  At  the  time  of  his  death.  Miller  was  one  of  the  largest 

6o 

holders  in  South  Carolina. 

In  background,  the  speakers  thus  show  a nuntoer  of  similarities. 
First,  the  majority  were  natives  of  South  Carolina  and  were  largely 
third,  fourth,  or  fifth  generation  Carolinians.  Second,  they  were 
sons  or  close  relatives  of  men  who  had  guided  the  politics  of  the 
Palmetto  State  in  preceding  generations.  Third,  most  of  the  orators 
grew  up  in  a plantation  environment  and  were  conversant  with  the  prob- 
lems of  llie  slave -ocracy.  Even  those  who  had  not  been  bom  into  the 
plantation -owning  class  associated  with  it  and  adopted  many  of  its  at- 
titudes and  biases.  Hence,  a strong  cooraunity  of  interests,  arising 
out  of  their  backgrounds  az^  aspirations,  existed  amozig  the  Carolina 
deliberative  speakers.  This  conraunity  of  interests  was  expanded  and 
deepened  by  the  educational  training  vrtiich  they  received. 


^'^Ihillips,  Life  and  Labor  in  the  Old  Souths  pp.  339-3^* 

vni,  59-60. 

5%reen,  Mdhzffle,  p,  l6k.  For  a contemporary's  description  of 
Cherry  Hill  plantation  see  Mary  E.  Moragzie,  The  Neglected  Thread,  A 

from  the  Calhoun  Community  (Columibia:  Unlv.  of  South  Carolina 

Press,  1951}#  P»  H6. 

^NB,  XII,  6h0-&^l, 
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The  Ed^lcatlon  of  the  Deliberative  Speakers 
of  South  Carolina 

With  respect  to  education,  the  formal  training  of  the  Carolina 
speakers  generally  conformed  to  the  prevailing  educational  philosophy 
of  the  day.  The  curriculum  vhlch  they  studied,  therefore,  was  heavily 
oriented  toward  the  classics  and  stressed  training  wvi  practice  in  pub- 
lic speaking,^ 

In  amount  of  formal  education,  the  training  received  by  the 
speakers  ranged  from  the  extensive  schooling  of  Legare  and  Poinsett  to 
the  meager  formal  training  of  Black  and  Wallace. 

At  the  age  of  seven  Legare  began  his  academic  work  "at  a lady's 
school  in  Charleston  under  the  protection  of  his  older  sister."  Tiring 
of  this,  he  was  transferred  a few  months  later  to  woods*  Seminary  in 
Charleston  where  he  weis  drilled  in  l^ngllah  grammar.  At  the  age  of  nine, 
he  entered  the  academy  of  Dr.  Simon  Felix  Gallagher,  a Catholic  priest, 
who  later  was  elected  to  the  faculty  of  Charlestcm  College.  After  leav- 
ing Galla^er's  Academy,  Legare  continued  his  studies  under  Mitchell 
King  who  was  considered  one  of  Charleston's  leading  classical  scholars. 

A year  later,  at  the  age  of  twelve,  he  transferred  to  Moses  Waddell's 
famous  academy  at  Willlngton  in  Abbeville  District.  After  two  years  at 
Willlngtoo,  Legare  matriculated  at  South  Carolina  College,  being  gradu- 
ated ftojn  there  in  Deceniber,  I8l4.  For  the  next  three  years,  he  studied 
P^l'^&tely  at  his  John  * s Island  estate . In  I8l8 , he  sailed  to  Europe 

^Balph  M.  Lyons,  "Moses  Waddell  and  WlUington  Academy,"  North 
Carolina  Historical  Review.  VIII  (July,  I93I),  . 28O-285.  
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where  in  addition  to  a "grand  tour,"  he  studied  law  at  Edinburgh  and 
at  the  University  of  Paris. 

Poinsett's  formal  education  was  also  extensive.  His  early  train- 
ing in  composition,  reading,  and  arithmetic  was  guided  by  his  father. 
Later  the  elder  Poinsett  engaged  J.  H.  Thc^son,  an  Episcopalian  divine, 
as  tutor  for  his  son.  Poinsett  studied  under  Thcwrpson  until  at  the  age 
of  eight  he  was  enrolled  in  Timothy 'Dwight's  Academy  at  GreenviUe, 
Connecticut.  After  a year  at  Dwi^t's  Academy  Poinsett  was  sent  to  St. 
Paul's  school  in  Londcxi,  In  1812,  he  completed  his  course  at  St.  Paul's 
and  entered  the  University  of  Edinburg  to  study  medicine.  Tiring  of 
Edinburg  and  medicine,  he  transferred  to  tvoolwich  Military  Academy 
near  Bath,  where  he  remained  until  l8ll|..  Retviming  to  Charleston, 
Poinsett  read  law  imder  H.  W.  De  Saussure.  Several  years  later  he 
made  an  extensive  tour  of  Europe  and  Asia,  On  this  tour  he  was  presented 
to  many  of  the  great  and  near-great  of  Europe— among  them  Napoleon,  Met- 
temlch,  Alexander  I,  and  Baron  Tallyrand,^^ 

In  contrast  to  Legare  and  Poinsett,  Wallace,  Earle,  and 
had  little  formal  schooling,  Earle's  training  consisted  of  four  years 
in  the  conmon  schools  of  Spartansburg  County.  Later  in  life,  he  com- 
plained to  Perry  that  his  "schooling  had  been  defective"  stated  that 
"he  was  determined  to  give  his  sons  all  those  advantages  which  were 


tophersen. 


r an  excellent  description  of  Legare' s education  see  Chrls- 
Legare:  South  Carolina  Unionist,"  pp.  25-95. 


^3dhb, 


XV,  30-32. 
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denied  him  in  hla  youi*,"^  Black’s  total  formal  educaticai  consisted 
of  five  years  in  the  "old  field  school"  on  his  father’s  plantation.^^ 
Wallace’s  edixcation  was  even  more  limited.  It  was  said  that  he  "had 
never  set  foot  in  a classroom  as  a student."^ 

The  great  majority  of  the  speakers,  Iwwever,  fell  between  these 
extremes.  Their  educatl^  followed  this  patterns  primary  training  in 
a comnon  school  or  academy;  college  in  South  Carolina  or  the  North;  and 
the  reading  of  law  in  the  office  of  a practicing  attorney. 

The  Primary  Education  of  the  Orators.  In  ante-bellum  South  Caro- 
line elementary  schooling  was  completed  in  the  coranon  schools  ("old 
field  schools")  or  in  private  academies.  The  common  schools  were  usu- 
ally <me-room  buildings  ^irtilch  were  used  by  all  of  the  grades  Jointly, 
Supported  by  a plantation  owner  or  co-operatively  by  the  residents  of 
a conmunlty,  they  were  generally  staffed  by  itinerant  teeushers  from  the 
North,  struggling  college  students  irtio  needed  money  to  complete  their 
own  edxications,  or  an  educated  parent  of  one  of  the  students.  Their 
curricula  consisted  of  little  more  than  the  three  "R’s,"  althou^  the 
schools  in  the  richer  tldeland  area  also  gave  instruction  in  Latin. 
Usually,  the  facilities  were  Inadequate  and  the  instruction  left  ""ipb 
to  be  desired. 

^**BenJamln  Franklin  Perry,  Reminiscences  of  Public  ffen,  with 
Speeches  and  Addresses  (Greenville,  S.  C.:  Shannon  & Co.,  IbtJ^),  pp.  77-78. 

^biographical  Dictionary  of  the  American  Congress , p,  705. 

^Ibid.j  p.  1660. 

67 

'Edgar  W.  Kil^t,  Public  Education  in  the  South  (Boston;  Ginn 
and  Company,  1922),  pp.  22-28,  63.  "For  a description  of  an  "old  field 
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In  contrast  to  the  common  schools  of  South  Carolina,  the  private 
academies  offered  excellent  training.  Some  of  these  were  Hurlburt'g 
School  (Charleston),  the  Wellington  School  (Charleston),  Alexander's 
Academy  (Beaufort  District),  Mount  Bethel  Academy  (Anderson  County), 
Jefferson  Monticello  Seminary  (Colxmtoia),  and  Waddell's  Wlllington 
Academy  (Abbeville  District),^ 

Of  these,  Moses  W^dell's  Wlllington  Academy  enjoyed  the  great- 
est prestige  throu^out  the  state.  Calhoun,  McDuffie,  Legaxe,  Wardlaw, 
A,  P.  Butler,  Simkins,  Clowney,  Memminger,  and  Grayson  all  st\2dled  at 
Wlllington. 

The  physical  facilities  of  Waddell's  Academy  were  meager.  iint1 1 
1809,  at  which  time  the  citizens  of  the  Wlllington  conmunity  erected  a 
combination  <^urch  and  school  house  containing  four  recitation  rooms 
and  a chapel,  classes  were  held  in  a two-room  hall.  Augustus  Baldwin 
Longstreet  described  the  appearance  of  the  Academy  in  his  autobiographi- 
cal novel.  Young  William  Mitten; 

The  main  building  had  two  rooms j the  smaller  devoted  to  a 
primary  school  of  a few  boys  and  girls,  over  which  Moses 
Waddell  Dobbins,  a nephew  of  the  Rector,  presided.  The 
larger  vas  the  recitation  room  of  Waddell  himself,  the 
prayer  room,  coxirt  room,  and  general  convocation  room  for 
all  matters  concerning  Ihe  school.  It  was  without  seats 
and  Just  large  enou^  to  contain  one  hundred  and  fifty  boys 


school,  see  Augustus  Baldwin  Longstreet,  Georgia  Scenes.  Characters, 
incidents,  etc,  in  the  First  Half  Century  of  ^e  Republic  (AumiatAi’ 
Harper  and  Brothers,  1^97;,  pp'.'  Y8-85.  ^ ^ ^ 

^®By  1850,  South  Carolina  had  202  cuiademies.  For  a discussion 
of  the  private  academies  of  Carolina  see  Lyons,  North  Carolina  Histori- 
cal  Review,  pp.  285-286.  

^^Ibid.,  p.  286. 
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standing  erect,  close  pressed,  and  leave  a circle  of  six 
feet  diameter  at  the  door,  for  jigs  and  cotillions  at  the 
teacher's  soirees,  every  Monday  morning, TO 

Flanking  the  main  hall  •were  a dozen  log  cabins  vhich  served  as  dormi- 
tories for  the  students,  Longstreet  said  of  them: 

[The  cabins  peeped]  out  here  and  there  from  the 

Chinquapen  bushes— scaae  with  little  piles  of  wooden 
chimneys  plastered  with  mud— others  more  pretentiously 
bixilt  of  brick,  looking  decrepit  and  rickety;  yet  supply- 
ing all  that,  the  student  mi^t  require.  Most  of  the 
were  built  by  the  students  themselves.  They  served  for 
stiidy  ho\ises  in  cold  or  redny  weather,  though  the  students 
were  allowed  to  study  \Aere  they  pleased  within  convenient 
reach  of  the  monitors.  The  common  price  of  a building  on 
front  row,  water  proof,  and  easily  chinked,  was  five 
dollars,  , , ,71 

Greek  and  Latin  dominated  the  ctirriculum  of  Waddell's  school. 
Indeed,  the  bulk  of  the  student's  time  was  spent  in  mastering  the  in- 
tricacies of  these  languages.  Courses  in  English  grammar  sentence 
structure,  the  antiquities  of  Greece  and  Rome,  and  the  history  and 
geography  of  the  ancient  world  rounded  out  the  program.  Classes  met 
at  the  discretion  of  Waddell,  vdio  summoned  the  students  by  sounding  a 
hom.^^ 


Waddell  was  not  a great  scholar.  Bfe  was,  however,  an  excellent 
teacher  and  even  a better  disciplinarian.  Longstreet,  in  describing 
student  life  at  Willington,  writes  that  it  consisted  of  "plain  dressing, 
plain  eating,  hard  working,  close  studying,  close  watching— and,  ^en 

TOAugustus  Baldwin  Lcmgstreet,  Young  William  Mitten  [Macon.  Ga.* 
Bojdcin  and  Co.,  1864),  p.  6?.  — 

'^^Ibid. 

^^Lyons,  north  Carolina  Historical  Review,  pp.  290-2^4, 
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needful,  good  whipping.’^  As  a consequence,  he  adds,  "nine  out  of  ten 
boys  worked  as  hard  as  their  health  would  permit, The  regimen  of 
hard  study  proved  to  be  successful  in  preparing  students  for  college. 
Many  who  left  Willlngbon  entered  the  Junior  classes  at  Yale,  South  Caro- 
line College,  and  other  universities  of  the  nation,^*^ 

Not  only  did  Waddell's  students  acquire  a sound  foundation  in  the 
classics,  they  also  received  extensive  practice  and  training  In  public 
speaking.  Extensor aneous  speeches  were  given  weekly  in  the  “convocatlon- 
court-recreation-recltation  roGm"  of  the  school,  Waddell  "frowned  upon 
the  use  of  zKJtes,  Students  spoke  extenpore  or  from  mranory  , , , whether 
they  were  reciting  or  debating  or  speaking  in  self-defense  in  a trial, "*^5 
Ihe  Academy's  debating  society  provided  further  training  in  piiblle 
address,  nils/  organizatl^  met  weekly,  !Hie  propositions  which  were  de- 
bated mirrored  the  issues  of  the  day,'^^  Additional  practice  in  speaking 
was  gained  at  the  annual  examinations  and  eidiibitions , Christophersen 
has  summarized  these  events  as  follows: 

The  main  speaking  events  of  the  year  were  the  armuni 
examinations  and  exhibitions.  The  exercises  continued 
fbr  several  days,  and  were  attended  by  thousands  of  people. 

All  of  the  events  were  conducted  in  the  open  air.  Although 

"^^Longstreet,  Young  William  Mitten,  p.  124. 
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Lyons,  North  Carolina  Historical  Review , p,  294. 
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Christophersen,  "Legarer  South  Carolina  Unionist,"  pp.  35-36. 

^^e  students  were  encouraged  by  Waddell  to  ftrame  their  own 

this  resulted  in  tom-foolery  as  witnessed  by  x 
the  following  proposition  framed  by  McDuffie  and  Longstreet:  Whether 

at  public  elections  should  the  votes  of  Action  predominate  by  internal 
sugpsticm  or  the  bias  of  Jurisprudence.  See  Lyons,  North  Carolina 
Historical  Review,  p.  292.  — 


the  final  day  vas  considered  the  most  important,  and  was 
directed  to  the  entertainment  of  the  visitors,  tenseness 
started  for  the  students  on  the  first  day  when  the  indi- 
vidual examinations  of  Waddell's  pupils  began.  All  examina- 
tions were  oral,  and  the  questions  were  asked  by  members  of  - 
the  audience.  For  two  days  the  students  submitted  to  what- 
ever grilling  the  visitors  chose  to  give  them.TT 

College  and  University  Training  of  the  Orators.  After  gradu- 
ation from  an  academy  most  of  the  orators  attended  college.  Usxaally 
these  chose  their  own  state  college  in  Columbia.  Chesnut,  Seabrook, 
Manning,  and  Taylor,  however,  attended  Princeton;  Holmes,  Calhoun, 
Felder,  and  Adams  were  graduated  from  Yale;  H.  W.  DeSaussure,  Mitchell, 
and  Barnwell  studied  at  Harvard;  Miles,  William  Gist,  and  Bennet  en- 
rolled at  Charleston  College;  Allston  and  Sumter  were  en«Bnv}  rt*?ioned  at 
West  Point;  Sims  and  McQueen  received  degrees  from  the  University  of 
North  Carolina;  and  Orr  and  Boyce  attended  the  University  of  Virginia.’^® 
Among  those  vdio  attended  South  Carolina  College  were  Aiken,  Evans, 
Slmkin,  Woodward,  Burt,  Brooks,  Keitt,  Boiliam,  Harper,  David,  Nuckolls, 
Govan,  McDuffie,  Preston,  Carter,  Miller,  Clowney,  Grayson,  Pickens, 
HanBaond,  Elmore,  Rogers,  Thompson,  Perry,  Means,  William  Colcock, 

Richard  Manning,  H.  L.  Pinckney,  J.  P.  Richardson,  H.  W.  Gist,  John 
and  Robert  Campbell,  and  Andrew  and  Simpson  Butler. 


*<^Christophersen,  "Legare:  South  Carolina  Unionist,"  p.  36. 
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Information  about  the  colleges  attended  by  these  speakers  has 
been  compiled  from  DNB;  The  Ifational  Cyclopaedia  of  American  Biography: 
Biographical  Dictionary  of  the  Americm  CongressT 

T^r  a list  of  students  who  attended  South  Carolina  College  from 
I0O6  to  1857  see  Maximilian  LaBorde,  History  of  the  South  Carolina  College, 
Its  tocoporation  December  I9,  iSoi,  to  Nbvaitoer  25,  1857.  Including 
Sketches  of  Its  Residents  and  Professors,  with  an  AppeMlx  (ColinWhja: 

Piter  B.  Glass,  1859),  PpT  U3B-458. ^ ^ 
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Like  the  curricula  of  Harvard  and  Yale  after  which  it  was  modeled, 

the  curriculum  of  South  Carolina  College  was  strongly  weighted  toward 

8o 

the  classics.  Freshman  students  were  required  to  stiidy  Ihe  Greek 
Testament,  Xenophon's  Cyropaedia,  Mair's  Introduction.  Virgil,  Cicero's 
Orations,  and  Roman  antiquities.  Augmenting  these  were  studies  in 
arithmetic,  fiiglish  grammar,  and  Sheridan's  Lectures  on  Elocution. 
Sophomores  studied  Homer's  Iliad,  Horace,  vulgar  and  decimal  fractions, 
geography.  Watt's  I^ic,  Blair's  Lectures,  algebra,  French,  and  Rcanan 
antiquities,  m the  jiinior  year  students  were  instructed  in  elements 
of  criticism,  geometry,  theoretical  and  practical  astronoany,  natural 
and  moral  philosophy,  J^ench,  pseudo -Loginus'  De  SubUnwite,  and 
Cicero's  De  Oratore.  The  curricvaum  of  the  senior  year  included 
Mnint's  Elements  of  History,  Demosthenes'  Select  Orations,  such 
parts  of  locke's  Essay  as  ml^t  be  prescribed  by  the  faculty.  Mathe- 
matics and  extensive  drill  ti  elocution  and  speaking  completed  the 
course  of  study,  with  regular  orations  being  assigned  to  the  seniors 
and  given  under  faculty  directlcm.®^ 

In  IB09,  the  curriculum  was  liberalized,  omitting  Latin  and 
Greek  for  seniors  and  adding  conic  sections,  trigonometry,  logarithms, 
mechanics,  astronomy,  optics,  pneumatics,  and  hydraulics.  In  I813 
Butler's  An^gg  and  Palsy's  Evidences  of  the  Christian  Re^^g^cal  were 
introduced.®^ 


^ Walker  Hollis,  South  Carolina  College  (Columbia:  Univ. 

of  South  Carolina  Press,  1951),  p.  3I.  ==a_ 
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pp.  31-32. 
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Ibid.,  p.  46. 
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The  CTiXTiculum  was  changed  again  in  the  l820*s  and  30*s.  Gredc 
and  Latin  were  reinstated  as  senior  requirements  and  greater  stress  was 
placed  upon  them  at  all  levels.®^  A course  in  political  economy  was 
also  added,  Tau^t  by  Hiomas  Cooper « this  course ^ the  first  of  its 
kind  in  America^  became  a tool  for  advancing  Cooper's  laissez-faire 
doctrines  and  states-right  philosophy.®*^  Years  later,  Pickens,  \Axo 
studied  under  Cooper,  stated  that  this  course  had  shaped  his  t.hir>iHng 
more  than  any  other  single  influence,®^ 

In  addition  to  the  prescribed  course  of  study,  ^Ich  introduced 
the  students  to  the  classical  orators,  the  elocutionary  and  belletris- 
tic  practices  of  the  day,  and  rhetorical  theory  as  set  forth  in  such 
wcarks  as  Cicero's  De  Oratore  and  the  De  Sublimate,  they  also  received 
extensive  practical  training  in  public  speaking.  Section  VIII  of  the 
Regulations  provided* 

Jjom  the  time  of  their  admission  into  College,  the  students 
Sfr  ^ e^tercised  in  composition  and  public  speaking,  for 
whl^  purpose  such  a number  as  the  Faculty  shall  direct  will 
dally,  in  rotation,  deliver  orations  in  the  College  Hall. 

There  shall  also  be  public  exhibitions  and  cca^titions  in 
speaking  and  other  exercises,  held  at  such  time  and  under 
such  regulations  as  the  Faculty  shall  require;  every 
me^r  of  the  Senior  Class  shall,  at  least  once  each  month, 
deliver  an  oration  of  his  own  composition,  after  submitting 
it  to  be  perused  and  corrected  by  the  President.®® 

Moreover,  training  in  elocution  was  stressed.  Elocutionists  were  in- 
vited to  give  lessons  at  the  College,  and  students  were  encouraged  by 

®3r^.,  p.  80.  ®*^Ibid.,  pp.  81-82. 

®^MB,  XIV,  559-561. 

®^^*8Bo3rde,  South  Carolina  College > pp,  3O-3I, 


the  faculty  to  study  under  them,®'^ 

Under  the  administration  of  Cooper , vho  objected  to  "all  arti- 
ficial elocution^  as  being  calculated  to  make  mannerists,  declaimers, 
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end  orators  without  ideas,”  training  and  practice  in  public  speaking 
was  sli^^ted.  Indeed,  the  regulation  was  violated  so  flagrantly  that 
in  1825,  the  Board  of  Trustees,  headed  by  William  C.  Preston,  directed 
that  exercises  in  public  speaking  be  revived  immediately.®^ 

The  Clariosophic  and  Euphradlan  Societies,  founded  in  I806,  gave 
stxidents  additional  opportimltles  to  develop  their  oratorical  skills. 

3he  Societies  xistially  met  on  Saturday  afternoon  or  evening,  a meeting 
consisted  of  several  orations  which  were  criticized  by  a student  "critic 
and  of  one  or  two  debates.  The  procedure  for  the  debates  was  surprising 
ly  modem.  On  each  side  of  the  proposition  were  two  men  who  delivered 
constructive  and  rebuttal  speeches.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  rebuttal 
speeches,  a general  discussion  was  held.  Following  this,  the  nsribers 
of  the  society  voted  to  sustain  either  the  affirmative  or  the  negative 
side  of  the  question.^ 


^One  of  the  elocutionists  who  taufi^t  at  South  Carolina  College 
was  James  Ogllvle.  See  Edwin  L,  Green,  A History  of  South  Carolirm 
College  (Colunbia:  The  State  Company,  I9I?)),  p.  29.  
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Columbia  Southern  Times  and  State  Gazette.  August  23,  I830, 
quoted  in  Hollis,  South  Carolina  College,  p.  82. 

®^lbid.,  pp,  82-92. 
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PP*  234-235*  For  discussions  of  the  rhetorical  inmll- 
cations  of  the  Clariosophic  and  Euphradlan  Societies  see  Christonher- 
TOn,  "Legare:  South  Carolina  Unionists,"  pp.  64-66  and  Eubanks, 

William  C.  Preston,"  pp.  35-4o, 
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The  subjects  debated  were  chiefly  political  in  nature,  but  oc- 
casionally topics  of  moral  or  philosophical  significance  were  discussed. 
In  his  book.  South  Carolina  College,  Daniel  Walker  Hollis  says  that  the 
topics  conformed  closely  to  the  major  public  issues  of  the  ante-bellum 
period.  ScMne  of  the  most  heated  debates,  according  to  Hollis,  con- 
cerned slavery,  nullificatiwi,  emancipation,  the  national  bank,  tariffs, 
secession,  the  admission  of  Texas  and  Oregon,  the  CoorproMse  of  I85O, 
and  the  consequences  to  the  South  of  the  election  of  a Republican 
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president. 

The  Study  of  Law.  As  the  final  stage  in  their  form^  training 
many  of  the  Carolinians  read  law  in  the  office  of  one  of  the  practicing 
lawyers  of  the  State. 92  required  from  six  months,  as  In  the  ease 

of  McDuffie,  to  three  years  as  in  those  of  Rhett,  Hayne,  Pickens,  and 
Thomp8on.93  Dur^g  this  period  political  alliances  were  often  formed 
between  the  prospective  young  lawyers  and  their  mentors.  One  of  the 
most  notable  of  these  alliances  involved  Calhoim,  Slnkins,  McDuffie, 
and  Pickens.  Slmklns  read  in  the  law  office  of  Calhoun,  end  in  turn, 
McDuffie  and  Pickens  read  under  Simkins.  Throu^out  their  public 


235,  237-251..  see  el«,  leBorde, 


92 

While  the  normal  practice  was  to  study  law  in  the  office  of 


Gaillard,  Legree,  and  Preston  attended  law  schools  abroad. 
^^KB,  xn,  34;  XV,  526;  VIII,  456;  XIV,  559;  XVHI 


; XIV,  559;  xvm,  473. 
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careers j these  orators  generally  stood  together  in  thought  and  action. 
In  I8l8  Simkins  filled  Calhoun’s  House  seat  frcKn  the  Abbeville-Pendle- 
ton  District  and  espoused  Calhoun's  nationalism.  In  1022  Simkins  re- 
linquished his  seat  in  the  House  to  McDuffie  who  continued  to  ej^o-ess 
the  philosophy  of  nationalism,  Pickens  succeeded  McDuffie  as  the  Abbe- 
ville-Pendleton  representative  in  I833.  His  advocacy  of  the  states- 
right  and  nullification  doctrines  conformed  largely  to  the  sentiments 
e:q>ressed  at  the  same  time  by  Calhoun,  Sludcins,  and  MCDuffie,^  Other 
alliances  involved  H,  W,  De  Saussure  and  Poinsett;  Cheves,  Hayne,  and 

H,  L,  Pinckney;  A,  P,  Butler  and  Elmore,  and  J.  S,  Richardson  and 
Miller, 

Evaluating  the  formative  effect  of  South  Carolina  College  on 

the  opinions  held  later  by  its  graduates,  Hollis  writes: 

Opinions  formed  in  youth  were  naturally  subject  to  change, 
but  the  ideas  and  concepts  the  young  men  gained  [at  South 
Carolina  College]  in  the  classrooms,  throu^  participation 
in  scores  of  debates^  azid  In  Usbenlng  to 
orators  were  of  lasting  significance  and  zMt  easily 
forgotten, 95  ^ 

By  the  same  token,  the  formal  training  of  the  orators  helped  to  shape 
their  speaking  styles. 


94 

Although  Close  political  associates, 
rac^s  and  McDuffie  were  never  very  friendly,  Pickens  found  McDuffie 
brilUant  and  eloquent,  but  rather  too  erratic  and  extreme.  Pickens' 
opinion  was  formed,  in  part,  by  McDuffie's  stand  during  the  nullifica- 
^ which  McDuffie  denied  the  constitutionality  of 
nullification.  See  Green,  McDuffie,  pp.  18,  22,  l43,  I86,  202, 


^^ollis.  South  Carolina  College. 
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SpeafcLpg  Styles  cxf  the  Deliberative  Speakers 
of  South  Carolina 

Buffon  has  said,  "Style  Is  the  man.  OMs  vas  eminently  true 
of  the  CaroUna  deliberative  speakers.  Their  styles  crossed  the  spec- 
trum from  the  extremely  plain  to  the  excessively  florid,  from  the  rigid- 
ly logical  to  the  violently  emotional,  from  the  Quaker-sober  to  the 
keenly  witty,  from  the  placid  and  restrained  to  the  violently  energetic. 

Despite  individual  differences,  the  styles  of  the  Carolinians  nay 
be  classified  into  four  broad  types:  (l)  the  logically  plain  style, 

marked  by  little  pathos  or  action;  (2)  the  extravagant  style,  character- 
ized by  vehemence,  turgid  emotionalism,  and  esgploslve  movement;  (3)  . 

the  elegant  and  polished  style,  stressing  appropriateness  of  language 
and  action;  and  (U)  the  colloquial  style,  which  vas  disarming  in  its 
use  of  wit,  humor,  6uid  informal  language. 


The  Plain  Style 

John  C.  CalhfHan; lading  Exponent  of  th<* *  Plain  Style.  Lean  and 

rangy,  ramrod  stiff,  his  conplexlaa  blanched,  his  coarse  thatch  of  iron- 
grey  hair  combed  straight  back  from  his  high  forehead,  his  "spectoral 


As  u^  here,  the  word  style,  which  normally  refers  to  traits 
of  iMgu^e  alone,  is  broadened  to  Include  all  of  the  means  used  bv  a 
speaker  to  e:^ress  his  ideas.  Hence,  it  refers  to  characteristics  of 
language  and  delivery.  Style,  defined  in  this  way,  it  is  felt,  presents 
a m^  thj^-dlmenslonal  view  of  a speaker.  To  criticize  the  inngimgo 

physical  appearance  and  gestures  falls, 

* to  capture  the  force  and  energy  that  hie  gaunt  looks,  his 
lamrod-llte  gestures,  and  pliable  facial  expressions  gave  to  the 
language  in  which  he  clothed  his  thoughts. 


eyes  svreeping  the  audience"  and  his  "shrill  strident  voice  demanding 
attention,"^  John  C*  Calhoun  was  the  prototype  of  the  plain  style  of 
speaking  among  the  Carolinians.  A conten^x^rary  described  him  as  "a 
somewhat  tall^  slender -built , lastly  looking  man,  with  eyes  like  a hawk 
and  hair  sticking  up  like  quills  upon  the  fretful  porciqpine,"  When  Cal- 
houn spoke,  this  conten^xjrary  continued,  "his  gestures  [were]  stiff  like 
the  movement  of  a pump  handle.  There  is  no  ease,  flexibility,  grace  or 
charm  in  his  manner.  Yet  there  is  sonething  in  his  physiognoojy  and 
bearing — ^hls  colorless  cheeks  and  tl^tly  compressed  lips— that  rivets 
your  attention  with  hooks  of  steel. 

From  all  accounts,  Calhoun  was  not  an  ingratiating  persuader.  Al- 
thoujdi  relentless  in  debate  and  always  earnest  and  sincere  in  delivery, 
his  approach  to  a topic  was  essentially  didactic.  Perhaps  more  than  any 
of  his  associates,  Calhoun  possessed  a knack  for  e]qplanation--en  ability 
to  state  an  abstraction  in  clear,  concise  language,  and  to  organize 
complex  logical  arguments  so  that  they  might  be  followed  and  comprehended 
easily.  Calhoun  expected  to  convince  with  the  force  of  his  logic  alone. 
Hence,  he  seldom  attenpted  to  energize  his  logical  proofs  with  emotional 
appeals  or  vivid  language.^  In  his  biography  of  Calhoim,  William  Meigs 
expresses  the  opinion  that  Calhoun's  "speeches  [were]  devoid  of 


Meigs,  Life  of  John  Caldwell  Calhoun,  II,  IO6-IO7.  ^ 
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IbM.,  p.  107.  For  other  descriptions  of  Calhoun  see  Magoon, 
Living  Orators  in  America,  pp.  242-2^3,  and  Wiltse,  Calhoun:  Sectlonal- 
1st,  pp.  186,  193.  — 
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T . - Living  Orators  in  America,  pp.  236-242;  Meigs,  Ufe  of 

John  Caldwell  Calhoun,  II.  g^-lOdt  and  DMB.  in,  413,  


^^8 
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personalities  or  padding  vrtiich  [was]  intended  to  touch  the  passions.’ 

As  a logician,  Calhoun  was  without  peer.  It  was  said  of  his 

speeches  that  "if  his  assumptions  were  granted,  his  condusions  followed 

infallible.  . Seldom  speaking  for  more  than  an  h«ir,  Calhoun 

drove  his  audience  to  accept  his  conclusions  by  a series  of  close, 

rapidly  developed  enthymemes.  The  flow  of  his  reasoning  was  interrupted 

only  when  illustrations  or  examples  were  necessary  to  promote  understand- 

ice 

ing.  Calhoun's  speech  on  "The  Power  of  Government,"  delivered  in  the 

Senate  in  I833,  wiU  serve  to  demonstrate  many  of  the  traits  of  his  style. 

Assailing  the  Force  Bill,  which  Andrew  Jackson  had  called  for  in 

his  State  of  the  Union  message  as  necessary  to  quell  an  Insurrection  in 

South  Carolina  caused  by  the  nulllfiers,  Calhoun  asked: 

Hm  Confess  the  right  to  pass  this  bill?  There  are  two 
vi^  of  our  Constitution,  going  back  to  its  fundamental 

^ ^ proclamation  and  the  message 
^ bill,  and  S 

©finance  and  proceedings  of  the  people  of  South 

^ ^ ®ay  correct, 

toe  bin  ^t  be  pronounced  constitutional  or  unconstitutional. 

President,  that  the  people  of 

these  Uhited  States  are  united  on  the  principle  of  a social 
c^act,  as  so  ^ay  individuals  constituting  one  nation:  if 
they  have  transferred  to  toe  general  government  their  aneglance: 

Judging,  in  the  lart 
resort,  what  powers  are  reserved  and  delegated;  then  Indeed 
toe  states  ^ without  sovereignty,  without  ri^ts,  and  no 
otoer  objection  can  be  made  to  the  bill  but  ^rtiat  might  be 
te  its  expediency.  But,  if  on  the  other  hand^ese 
positions  are  utterly  false;  if,  in  truth,  toe  Constitution 


^^^^Igs,  Life  of  John  Caldwell  Calhoun.  II,  108. 

III,  413-414. 

Life  of  John  Caldwell  Calhoun.  II,  IO7-IO8. 
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is  tile  work  of  the  people  formliig  ■twenty-four  distinct 
political  conuwnitiesj  if,  irtien  adopted,  it  formed  a union 
of  States  and  not  of  individuals  j if  "the  states  have  not 
surrendered  the  ri^t  of  Judging  in  the  last  resort,  . . . 
there  is  not  the  shadow  of  foundation  in  the  Constitution 
to  au-thorize  -the  bill;  birt,  on  the  con-brary  it  would  be 
wholly  repugnant  to  its  genius,  destructive  of  its  very 
existence;  and  involve  a political  sin  of  the  highest  eharac- 
■ter— of  -the  delegated  acting  against  the  sovereign  power— of 
the  creature  warring  against  -the  creator. 


Calhoun  then  showed  that  the  power  to  nulliiy  a federal  enactment  re- 
sided in  the  states,  as  a grant  of  power  from  the  sovereign  au-thority— 
the  people.  Using  a disjunctive  enthymeme  to  focus  his  idea,  he  declared 

No  one  will  pretend  that  sovereignty  is  in  the  govemmexrt. 

To  make  that  assertion  would  be  to  go  back  to  the  Asiatic 
Idea  of  government.  ...  No  sovereignty  is  not  in  govern- 
ment, it  is  in  •the  people.  , , , The  only  question  is  what 
people?  In  the  people  of  the  Uhlted  States  collectively,  as 
mass  of  Individuals,  or  in  the  people  of  the  twenty-four 
States,  as  forming  distinct  political  coomunitles,  confederated 
^ this  Itoion?  The  facts  already  published  decide  this  ques- 
tion and  prove  the  sovereignty  to  be  in  the  people  of  the 
several  states.  The  people  delega'ted  part  of  -their  power  to 
toe  federal  government  and  gave  toe  residue  to  toe  states 
[here  Calhoun  cited  toe  ratifying  article  of  toe  Constitvrtion 
to  proof  of  his  con-tentlon].  ...  To  delegate  power  is  not 
to  inqpart  or  impair  that  power.  What  power  the  people  have 
delegated,  toey  may  resume  at  pleasirre. 

Stating  that  toe  people  of  South  Carolina,  meeting  to  convention,  had 

elected  to  exercise  their  sovereign  power  as  a political  ccmmunity  to 

the  nullification  ordinance,  he  added  to  unadorned,  calm  language; 

No  one  can  deny  that  toe  act  of  toe  sovereign  binds  toe 
citizen  or  subject.  The  latter  is  not  individually  re- 
sponsible for  toe  act  of  toe  political  coomunlty  of  whlto 
he  la  a member  and  to  which  he  owes  allegiance.  The  com- 
^ity  only  is  responsible.  ...  The  People  of  South  Caro- 
lina spoke  to  her  late  ordinance;  which  as  far  as  toe 
people  are  concerned  is  not  less  obligatory  than  toe 
Consti-tutlon  itself. 
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CaOJioun  spent  the  remainder  of  the  speech  esttfjllshing  the  fact  that 
South  Carolina  had  no  other  means  of  redressing  the  evils  which  the 
high  protective  tariffs  had  introd\iced.^^^ 

The  Carolina  deliberative  speakers  \dio  most  closely  approxi- 
mated Calhoun  in  style  were  Lowndes  and  Woodward.  Like  Calhoun,  the 
speaking  style  of  these  orators  was  primarily  didactic  and  logical, 
and  showed  3J.ttle  action  or  emotion. 

^e  Plain  S’ferie  of  William  Lowndes.  William  Lowndes  was  a soft- 
spoken,  courtly  Southern  aristocrat.  Six  feet,  six  inches  tall,  slender 
and  loose  limbed,  grave  and  dignified  in  manner, Lowndes  was  described 
by  Henry  Clay  as  "the  wisest  man  I ever  knew."^®^  ^ dispassionate 
speaker,  Lowndes*  addresses  were  noted  for  their  close  reasoning.  It 
was  said  that  he  always  stated  the  position  of  his  opponent  fairly  and 
accurateli^,  After  hearing  lowndes  svmniarlze  an  opponent’s  argument, 

John  Randolph  once  exclaimed  in  the  House,  "He  has  done  that  once  too 
often;  he  can  never  answer  that."  Minutes  later,  however,  Randolph 
conceded  that  Lowndes  "had  won  his  argument  by  logical  statement."^®^ 

In  1821  Ixjwndes  spoke  in  the  House  of  Representatives  on  the 
admission  of  Missouri.  One  of  the  arguments  \diich  he  was  ccanpelled  to 
answer  stated  that  Missouri  could  not  be  admitted  \inder  the  provisions 


Agister  of  Debates  in  Congress,  22  Cong.,  2 Sess.,  pp.  I87-I97. 
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DUB,  XI,  U7U. 
Ibid. 


^ descriptions  of  Lowndes*  speaking  see  Charles 

S'  1782-1828  (Indianapolis:  Bobbs-Merrlll, 
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of  a bill  passed  in  the  preceding  session  of  Congress,  because  the  Con- 
stitution did  not  authorize  Congress  to  pass  legislation  designed  to 
take  effect  at  some  future  time,  Lowndes'  answer  to  this  argument  il- 
lustrates his  close  reasoning  and  his  calm,  dispassionate  language.  He 
declared: 


^e  Constitution  gives  to  Congress  the  power  to  admit  States 
in  toe  broadest  terms.  The  hl^  privileges  which  it  is 
authorized  to  impart  may  commence  instantly,  and  extend 
throu^  all  future  time.  When  toe  convenience  of  a terri- 
tory requires  that  it  should  become  a monber  of  toe  Ihilon 
at  a fbture  day,  what  principle  of  toe  Constitution  is  op- 
posed to  this  prospective  admission?  Congress  may  raise 
a^es.  Has  any  man  ever  suspected  that  this  power  could 

al-ving  a prospective  and  even  a contingent 
lay  taxes.  May  they  not  be  limited 
to  take  effect  some  time  after  toe  passage  of  toe  law?  Would 
si^  an  act  be  void,  because  its  operatlcxi  was  to  canmence 
from  a future  date?  Void  because  it  was  not  inconvenient 
^ tosurd?  Run  your  eye  along  toe  tools  list  of  powers 
tolch  are  given  to  toe  federal  government,  and  you  will 
find  no  countenance  for  toe  doctrine  tolch  would  require 
ttot  at  toe  very  moment  when  their  will  is  pronounced,  toe 
Object  toich  they  are  empowered  to  effect,  should  be 
instantly  executed, 1^7 


jbe  Plain  Style  of  Joseph  Woodward.  In  the  traits  of  his  style, 
Joseph  Woodward  was  cut  tvosa  toe  same  cloth  as  Calhoun  and  Lowndes. 
During  toe  hei^t  of  a debate  over  the  report  of  toe  House  Election 
Ccannittee  in  1844,  he  exclaimed,  "Gentlemen  have  used  this  Chamber  to 
expose  their  voices  and  reveal  the  excellences  of  their  rhetoric,  I 
feel  but  little  concern  as  to  toe  matter  of  Verbal  preparation.  Ihis 
is  not  a hall  for  oratorical  display,  but  deliberation."^®®  True  to 
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Amials  of  Congress y 16  Cong.,  2 Sess.,  pp.  2115-2116. 
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^ndix  to  toe  Congressional  Globe.  28  Cong.,  1 Sess.,  p.  183. 
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his  word,  in  his  spealdng  Woodward  avoided  all  ”oratorical  display” 
and  the  "excellences"  of  rhetoric.  Of  medium  height  and  huild^  hand- 
some in  appearance,  he  spoke  directly  to  the  point  in  a clear,  ring- 
ing baritone  voice.  Like  Qalhovin,  he  favored  simple  language  and  the 
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enthymeme  as  a vehicle  for  ejqpressing  his  thou^ts.  TOie  following 

excerpt  from  a speech  on  ■tiie  admission  of  Texas,  delivered  in  181|>5, 

reveals  many  of  the  traits  of  Woodward's  styles 

What  is  the  nature  of  the  Missoviri  (kmprcHnise?  Did  it 
in  fact  contain  anything  of  ccmiprOTiise  or  mutual  conces- 
sion? I affirm,  sir,  there  was  not.  To  possess  the 
character  of  comprcmilse,  for  the  concessions  made  on  our 
part,  something  should  hove  been  conceded  to  us.  When  it 
prohibited  slave  States  north  of  the  designated  line,  it 
should,  at  the  same  time,  have  prohibited  free  States  soxzth 
of  the  line.  . . . Each  class  of  States  would  thus  have  been 
set  apart  to  its  ax>proprlate  division  of  the  general  dcnnaln. 

What  before  was  held  by  them  in  equal  shares  of  an  \mdlvided 
Tdiole,  would  now  have  been  held  in  separate  shares  of  a 
divided  uhole. 

Woodward  next  showed  that  the  Missouri  Ccmpromise  had  been  unjust, 
since  it  had  not  been  produced  by  equal  concessions  on  the  part  of  the 
North  and  the  South.  Urging  the  North  to  rectify  the  unfairness  of  the 
Missouri  decision  by  admitting  Texas,  Woodward  proceeded  to  prove  that 
Texas  coxild  be  brou^t  into  the  Union.  Using  a disjunctive  enthymeme, 
he  said: 

It  is  evident  that  every  State  that  is  not  in  the  Union  is 
out  of  it;  and  is,  therefore,  foreign  to  it,  in  a political 
and  social  sense.  All  mudb agree,  then,  that  some  foreign 
States  can  be  admitted,  if  any  States  at  all  can.  But  this 
is  not  the  question.  The  c[uestlon  is:  Do  States,  geographi- 
cally foreign  to  the  national  domain,  properly  come  under  the 
description  of  "New  States"  in  the  Constitution. 


^*^Wallace,  The  History  of  South  Carolina,  IV,  335. 
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By  eliminating  all  other  constitutional  interpretations,  Wood- 
ward reached  the  conclusion  that  the  ^rase  *lfew  States**  included  any 
area  outside  the  United  States.  Then  retximlng  to  his  enthymene  idiich 
stated,  **soroe  foreign  States  can  he  admitted,  if  any  States  at  all  can,** 
he  concliaded  that  Texas  could  be  admitted  to  the  Union.  In  his  perora- 
tion he  chastened  the  North  for  pretending  to  oppose  the  admission  of 
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Texas  on  constitutional  grounds  when  its  real  motive  was  expediency. 

The  Vehement  and  Bspassloned  Style 

Georgy  McDuffie;  Prototype  of  the  Vehement  and  Impassioned  / 

Style.  Slender  in  build,  of  average  hei^t,  with  a large  Ranan  nose 

deepset  blue  eyes  framed  by  massive  black  brows, George  McDuffie 

was  the  ng  Carolina  praxrtitioner  of  the  v^ement  and  Inpassioned 

style  of  speaking.  Sarcasm,  Intemperance,  and  emotionalism  marked  his 

language;  constant,  frenzied  movement  characterized  his  action.  In  the 

heat  of  debate  he  shouted,  screamed,  bawled,  stamped  his  feet,  and 
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pounded  the  desk  before  him.  A contemporary  said  of  his  gestures, 

**I  remember  but  one  gesture  idiich  he  employed  and  that  was  the  uplifting 
of  the  right  hand  with  clenched  fist  and  bringing  it  down  like  a hassner 

^^Appendix  to  the  Congressional  Globes  28  Cong.,  2 Sess.,  pp. 

196-198. 

^^reen,  Mdhtffiei  p.  23.  See  also  Magoon,  Living  Orators  in 
America^  p.  26I. 

^J.  B.  Allston,  **George  McDuffie,**  Whitakers  Southern  M^azine,** 
I (July,  1852),  1-3.  See  also  Reynolds,  **George  McDuffie,^  pp.  BO-83. 
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on  the  table  or  stand  before  Another  writer  declared,  "His 

action  is  uniform  and  violent;  his  ri^^t  arm  is  drawn  back  and  thrust 

foivard  with  energy,  as  if  he  was  hxarllng  the  truth  at  the  speaker, 

which  gives  him  the  appearance  of  a pugilist  in  the  act  of  striking 

a blow,”^^  Ihe  Portland  Daily  Advertiser  carried  the  following  graphic 

sketch  of  a speech  which  McDuffie  delivered  in  1833: 

Sir,  [a  thump  on  desk  upon  a quire  of  paper  heavy  enou^  to 
echo  over  the  whole  hall]  sir.  South  Carolina  is  oppressed, 

[a  thump].  Yes,  sir,  [a  pause]  yes,  sir,  a tyrant  la  thvimp] 
majority  imappeased,  lams  aloft]  uneqipeasahle  Ihorrld  scream] 
has  persecuted  and  persecutes  us,  la  stamp  on  t^  floor.]  We 
appeal  to  them,  Ilow  and  quick]  but  we  appeal  in  vain,  lloud 
and  quick].  We  turn  to  ovx  brethren  of  the  north  flow  with  a 
shaking  of  the  head]  and  pray  them  to  protect  vis  ^ thump]  but 
we  t-u-r-n  in  v-a-i-n  Iprolonged  and  a thump],  They  heap 
coals  of  fire  on  our  heads  I with  Insoense  reqiidlty] — they  give 
us  burden  on  bvirden;  they  tax  us  more  and  more  Ivery  rapid, 
slam-bang,  slam — a hideous  noise].  We  turn  to  our  brethren 
of  the  South,  I slow  with  a solemn,  thou^tful  air].  We  work 
with  them;  we  fi^t  with  them;  we  vote  with  them;  we  petition 
with  them;  Icooiaon  voice  and  manner]  but  the  tyrsnt  majority 
has  no  ears,  no  eyes,  no  form  Iqulck],  deaf  llong  pause], 
sl^tless  Ipause], inexorable  Islow,  slow].  Despairing  [a 
thump],  we  resort  to  the  ri^ts  la  pause]  \dilch  Gk)d  la  pause] 
and  nature  has  given  us  Ithump,  thump,  thvmp],  . . .^^3 

Although  McDuffie's  speeches  were,  as  a rule,  closely  reasoned,  tightly 

organized,  and  well  supported  by  evidence he  is  best  remembered  for 


^^ndated  manuscript  believed  to  be  in  the  handwriting  of  White- 
ford  Smith  In  the  South  Carolinlana  Library,  University  of  South  Carolina. 
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Columbia  Telescope , March  13,  1629,  quoted  in  Green,  McDuffie, 
pp.  244-2l»'5. 

^^Portland,  Maine, Daily  Advertiser  quoted  in  Niles'  Weekly 
Register,  XLIV  (August  17>  1^33)#  4o4-405. 

^^Magoon,  Living  Orators  in  Aiaerica^pp.  222-268.  See  also 
Green,  McDuffie,  pp,  245-246. 
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the  violence  and  emotionalism  of  his  speaking.  These  qualities  may  be 
seen  in  his  address  in  the  House  of  Representatives  in  1826  on  the  elec- 
toral  reform  amendment.  Calling  the  election  of  1824,  ”a  corrupt  bar- 
gain” between  Clay  and  Mams,  McDuffie  demanded  that  presidential  elec- 
tions be  divorced  from  Congress,  In  a frenzied  voice  he  shouted: 

It  [the  alleged  coalition  between  Clay  and  Adams]  is  bad 
as  an  act  and  dangerous  as  a precedent.  There  cannot  be 
conceived  a case  of  political  prostitution  so  gross,  that 
this  will  not  operate  as  a sanction  for  it.  And  what,  let 
me  ask,  were  the  circumstances  which  preceded,  accompanied, 
and  characterized  this  exchange  of  good  offices — this  extraor- 
dinary  coalition  between  Mr,  Mams  and  Mr,  Cle^?  But  a very 
short  time  before,  they  were  arrayed  in  political  hostility 
as  uncompromising  antagonists,  who,  having  publlcally  ex- 
changed defiances  seemed  almost  to  glare  and  scowl  at  each 
other  in  the  streets  as  they  passed.  And  yet,  without  even 
a plausible  pretext  to  cover  their  ”open  and  manifest" 
frailty,  "within  a month — a little  month  I” — ”0J  most  wicked 
speed,  to  post  with  such  dexterity,  to  meretricious  bonds" — 
they  married!  Mr,  CStiairman,  I pronounce  it  to  be  no  wed- 
lock; the  spirit  of  the  Constitution  and  the  voice  of  the 
nation,  unepiivocally  expressed,  concurred  to  "forbid  the 
banns,  "^7 

The  Carolinians  whose  styles  most  nearly  approached  McDuffie's 
were  Bhett,  Haomiond,  Pickens,  and  K^ltt, 


Ihe  Vehement  and  Intpassioned  Style  of  Robert  Barnwell  Rhett. 
After  his  death,  Robert  Barnwell  Rhett  was  described  by  a contemporary 
in  these  words: 

Six  feet  in  hei^t,  his  figure,  thoxi^  sll^t,  was  well 
proportioned  and  erect,  with  good  shoulders,  narrow  hips 
and  straight,  well  made  legs,  small  feet  and  soft  white 
hands.  His  head  was  of  moderate  size,  yet  it  was  full 
and  rcund,  phrenologlcally  developing  much  power,  and 


Register  of  Debates  in  Congress,  19  Cong,,  1 Sees,,  p,  1^86. 
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setting  off  his  figure  from  a synmetrlcal  neck  of 
aristocratic  length. 

Rapid  In  speech,  always  fluent,  his  voice  “high,  clear,  and  un- 
failing," Bhett  "wasted  no  time  In  superflxiltles  or  mere  detail,"  but 
reached  Imnedlately  for  "ttie  pith  of  the  matter. According  to 
Henry  Hardy  Perrltt,  In  the  first  stages  of  a speech  Rhett's  style  was 
often  Calhoun-plain . It  was  In  the  perorations  of  his  addresses  that 
he  revealed  the  traits  of  language  and  action  which  caused  his  contem- 
poraries to  stamp  him  with  such  epl'Uiets  as  "extremist"  and  "flre- 
. „120  ^ 

eater.  Perrltt  siximiiarlzes  Rhett's  emotional  language  aivI  proofs 
In  these  words: 


He  usually  seemed  to  make  little  deliberate  effort  at 
pathos  until  the  peroration,  when  characteristically 
he  atten^jted  to  tie  his  own  strong  feelli^gs  to  Intense 
audience  drives.  Prominent  among  the  basic  desires  he 
attempted  to  arouse  were;  self-preservation,  to  maintain 
status  (pMj  patriotism,  pugnacity,  and  hate.  Althou^ 
Rhett's  figurative  perorations  probably  excited  his  parti- 
sans, their  frequent  ireferences  to  the  battlefield  and 
preference  for  death  over  disgrace  must  have  frightened 
many  neutreOs  away  from  agreement  and  convinced  many  op- 
ponents that  he  was  more  dangerous  than  they  had  thought. 

Not  as  deliberate  but  probably  more  effective  than  his 
perorations  was  Rhett's  use  throughout  his  speeches  of  emo- 
tionally "loaded"  words.  A favorite  phrase,  for  example, 
was  the  oft-used  accusation  of  Northern  "fanaticism,  avarice, 
and  ambition."  Other  frequently  used  words  were:  "foul 

pl\inderers,"  "despotism,"  "proud  robbers,"  "ruin  and  dis- 
honor," and  "fires  of  Insurrection."^^ 


^®New  York  Frank  Leslie's  Illustrated  Newspaper i February  9, 
1861,  quoted  In  Perrltt,  "Robert  Barnwell  Rhett,"  p.  378. 

^^Ibld.,  pp.  379-380.  ^Ibld.,  p.  374. 
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Ihld.t  p.  374. 
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The  foUowizig  passage  from  an  address  ^Ich  Khett  delivered  in 
the  South  Carolina  House  of  Representatives  in  I829  diaring  the  heat  of 
the  nullification  controversy  gives  a representative  sample  of  his 
"fire -eating”  styles 

Our  vatchvord  is  the  glorlotis  name  of  Liberty^  not  yet  a 
bye  [sic]  word  of  pity  and  contempt.  Our  cause.  Is  the  cause 
of  a people,  not  yet  so  ignorant,  as  not  to  distinguish  between 
their  friends  and  foes,  nor  yet  so  wasted  by  tyranny  as  to 
be  incapable  of  one  great- -one  glorioxis,  and  if  it  must  be, 
one  dying  effort  for  their  blood -boxight  heritage  of  freedom.— 
Despair  we  will  leave  to  the  weak, — our  will  be  the  energy 
of  those  who  know  that  they  contend  for  all  that  to  ftreemen 
is  worth  living  for,  is  worth  dying  for.  We  will  fi^t  the 
ship  to  the  very  last  last  plank  and  still  lift  the  voice  of 
resistance  and  defiance  whilst  one  rag  floats  above  the  waves. 

But  if  all  must  go  down — and  go  down  without  one  strjggle— in 
dishonor,— in  ruin,--ln  shame— a land  of  slaves  i ne'er 
be  mine.  As  a moral  agent,  I cannot  leave  my  posterity,  to 
that  last  and  heaviest  of  i calamities --a  habitation  to 
those  who  should  be  free  on  a soil  that  a tyrant  can  curse 
end  trample  oa.  As  a fjreeman,  I will  not  lay  the  bones  of  a 
slave  beside  those  of  a free  ancestry,  bxit  I will  fly  to  some 
other  land,  where  at  least  the  transactions  of  the  present 
will  not  continually  add  misery  to  the  recollections  of  the 
past.  Our  fathers  had  a wlldeimess  to  look  to,  as  their  last 
refuge  from  an  over-powering,  all  pervading  tyranny.  Even 
this  resoxorce  is  denied  their  posterity,  but  they  have  still  ^22 
a wrorld  before  them,  and  the  free  mind  above  a xrorld  of  slaves. 

The  Vehement  and  Impassioned  Style  of  Ja2aes  Hamaond,  In  the 

Ordeal  of  the  Ihiion  Allen  Nevlns  writes  of  James  Hammond:  "Hammond  was 

one  of  those  grotesqxie  figures  like  Charles  Simmer  and  Thcmias  Wlggfall, 

vrtio  if  transferred  to  the  pages  of  Dickens  vrould  have  been  pronoxinced 

incredible,"  Sevins  continxies,  ”He  was  short,  plximp,  with  a 

brow,  and  pleasing  manners,  , , , He  was  as  temperamental  as  [John] 

Randolih  of  Roanoke,  as  inflated  with  vanity  as  Thomagi  Hart  Benton,  as 
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Charleston  Daily  Mercury,  August  6,  I829,  (juoted  in  ibid,,  pp. 
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crotchety  as  John  Tyler. "Hypersensitive,  introspective,  supremely 
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confident  of  his  own  power,"  Hamnood  was  by  all  accounts  a ten^estuous 

si>eaker.  His  weapons  were  bombast  and  vehemence.  Seldom  still 
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while  speaking,  his  "images  [were]  marred  by  extravagance.  He  gave 

the  Southern  view  <xi  slavery  its  strongest  and  most  heavily  emotion- 
126 

laden  statements. 

Hammond's  speech  on  Kansas,  delivered  in  the  Senate  in  18^8, 
demonstrates  many  of  the  traits  of  his  style — extremeness  of  statement, 
bombast,  and  turgid  language.  Urging  the  liberal  Democrats  in  the  North 
to  Join  forces  with  the  South  to  quell  abolitionism  end  thus  avoid  a 
Civil  War,  Hammond  declared: 

But  if  there  were  no  other  reason  why  we  should  never 
have  war,  would  any  sane  nation  make  war  on  cotton?  Without 
firing  a gun,  without  drawing  a sword,  should  they  make  war 
on  us,  we  can  bring  the  \diole  world  to  our  feet.  Ihe  South 
is  perfectly  ccmQpetent  to  go  one,  two,  or  three  years  without 
planting  a seed  of  cotton.  ...  What  would  happen  if  ix) 
cotton  were  furnished  for  three  years?  I will  not  stop  to 
depict  what  every  one  can  imagine,  but  this  is  ceirbain: 

Rngiiwrt  wDvild  topple  hesdlong  and  carry  the  whole  civilized 
world  with  her,  save  the  South.  No!  you  dare  not  make  war 
on  cotton.  No  power  on  earth  dares  to  make  war  upon  it. 

Cotton  is  King.  . . . 

The  difference  between  [the  North  and  South]  is  that  our 
slaves  are  hired  for  life  and  are  well  conqpensated;  there  is 
no  starvation,  no  begging,  no  want  of  ei^ployment  among  oxir 
people.  ...  Yours  are  hired  by  the  day,  not  cared  for,  ai3d 


^^Hevlns,  Ordeal  of  the  Union,  I,  285. 

124  I 

’’iliise,  Calhoxm,  Sectlonalist,  p.  54. 

^^Newins,  Ordeal  of  the  Union,  I,  285. 

^^id.  See  also  DNB,  VIH,  59-60,  and  Elizabeth  Merritt,  James 
Henry  1607-1864.  Jc^s  Hopkins  University  StaJdies  in  Hlstori- 

cal  axid  Political  Science,  XLI  (Baltimore:  Johns  Hopkins  Press,  1923)# 

105-132,  146-14?. 
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scantily  corapensated,  \rtiich  may  be  proved  in  the  most  pain- 
ful manner,  at  any  hoiir,  in  any  street  of  your  large  tovns. 

Why,  you  meet  more  beggars  in  cxne  day  in  any  single  street 
of  the  city  of  Hew  York  than  you  meet  in  a lifetime  in  the 
vdiole  South.  We  do  not  think  that  Whites  should  be  slaves, 
either  by  law  or  necessity.  Our  slaves  are  black,  of  another 
and  inferior  race.  They  are  happy,  content,  unaspiring,  and 
utterly  incapable,  from  intellectual  weakness,  ever  to  give  vis 
any  troiible  by  Idieir  aspirations.  Yours  are  White,  of  your 
own  race;  you  are  brothers  of  one  blood.  !Riey  are  your  equals 
in  natural  endowments  of  Intellect,  and  feel  galled  by  this 
degradation.  Your  slaves  vote.  If  they  knew  the  tremendous 
secret,  that  the  ballot-box  is  stronger  than  "an  army  of 
banners"  ...  where  would  you  be?  You  have  been  making 
i/ax  upon  us  vinto  our  hearthstones!  How  would  you  like  us 
to  send  lecturers  and  agitators  North  to  teach  the  people 
this. 

We  have  been  told  that  you  [abolitionists]  Intend  to  take 
the  goveimment  from  us,  that  it  will  peuss  fr<xn  ovir  hands. 

Perhaps  \rtiat  is  said  is  true;  it  may  be;  but  do  not  forget — 
it  can  never  be  forgotten;  it  is  written  on  the  brightest 
page  of  hviman  history— that  we,  the  slave-holders  of  the 
South,  took  our  country  in  her  infancy;  and,  alter  ruling 
her  for  sixty  years,  we  shall  surrender  her  to  you  witlwut 
a strain  upon  her  honor,  boundless  in  prosperity,  incalculable 
in  her  strength,  the  wonder  and  admiration  of  the  world.  Time 
will  show  what  you  make  of  her. — 

The  Vehement  and  Lapassloned  Style  of  Lawrence  M.  Keitt.  Unlike 
McDuffie,  Hhett,,  and  Haumond,  whose  emotionalism  was  often  supported  by 
a strong  foundaticai  in  logic,  Lawrence  M.  Kteitt  was  bombast  and  fire, 
and  little  else.  Keitt  embodied  all  of  those  traits  which  were  admired 

by  the  Southern  aristocracy  of  the  ante-bellum  period— pride,  teng>era- 

toA 

ment,  egotism,  linpulsiveness,  and  courage,"^  In  appearance  he  was 
solidly  bvillt  and  dashing.  As  a speaker  he  was  supremely  confident, 
condescending  toward  his  opponents,  and  able  to  use  sarcasm  with  a 


•^Appendix  to  the  Congressional  Globe,  35  Cong.,  1 sess.,  pp. 

70-71. 

^^Nevlns,  The  Ordeal  of  Union,  II,  172. 
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telling  effect.”  Althou^  his  speeches  ”often  showed  a strong 
grasp  of  the  classics,  conteD^orary  history,  economics,  religion,  and 

130 

philosophy,"  more  often  they  were  ejqplosive  "harangues”  in  which  he 
lectured  the  North  on  the  virtues  and  necessity  of  slavery.  The  follow- 
ing passage  taken  from  Keitt's  speech  on  the  Religious  Origins  of 
Slavery  (I858)  iHustrates his  bombastic  stylet 

It  is  under  this  mania  of  tendencies,  not  the  spirit  of 
truth  that  the  modem  improvers  of  a Divine  code  have, 
from  the  heists  of  their  perverted  pulpits,  from  the 
bosOTis  of  their  tonholy  conventicles,  been  shrieking  their 
denunciation  of  slavery  as  a sin  and  a cxarse.  , . , The  law, 
sir,  as  given  out  by  its  founder,  will  hold  in  the  hollow  of 
the  hand.  Its  precepts  are  written  with  the  perspicuity  of 
light  vdiich  blazes  on  the  [faintest]  of  the  stars.  I read 
the  law,  and  I find  nothing  in  it  against  slavery, 

35ie  law  of  God,  Mr,  Chairman,  is  an  equation,  full  and 
coBiplete,  made  of  the  modem  dispensation  and  the  old 
covenant.  They  are  both  results  of  Divine  counsels 
exponents  of  Divine  truth.  You  cannot  touch  any  of  its 
terms  without  violating  the  result.  The  curse  is  upon  those 
irtio  could  do  so.  Did  I require  any  proof  of  the  subsistence 
of  that  law  aM  the  verity  of  the  Book  in  which  it  is  vrritten, 

I would  find  it  in  the  character  of  the  awfully  terrible 
language  In  which  the  penalties  of  infraction  are  written  out 
in  every  variety  of  fom  and  for  every  vidssituds  of  time.  It 
is  not  the  growth  of  human  thou^t,  nor  yet  the  expression  of 
human  speech.  It  has  the  iinmistakable  stamp  of  Divine  con- 
ception and  Divine  utterances.  Save  where  it  has  pleased  the 
maker  to  modify  it,  it  stands  as  the  expression  of  His  un- 
changed will.  It  rings,  as  it  has  rung,  through  the  lapse 
of  ages.  It  speaks,  as  it  has  spoken,  across  the  chasms  of 
revolutions,  above  the  tramp  of  generations  steadily  treading 
on  their  pilgrimage  to  the  grave,  ...  Many  may  grasp  away 
at  higher  and  better  lawsj  but  God  intuitively  and  ever  wills 
the  highest  and  the  best.  He  has  willed  slavery.  . . 


■^NB,  X,  29*^. 
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'Appendix  to  the  Congressional  Globe,  35  Cong.,  1 Sess.,  p, 
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The  Vehement  and  Intpasslcaied  Style  of  Francis  PlckenB.  A con- 
ten^jorary  described  Francis  Pickens  as  "In  all  respects  a Southern 

132 

gentleman."  Pickens*  Edgevood  plantation  was  known  throu^bout 
South  Carolina  for  Its  elaborate  fetes  azid  lavish  hospitality.  Im- 
pressive in  appearance,  dogmatic  In  beliefs.  Irrationally  proud  of  his 
ancestors  and  of  his  own  abilities,  often  ln^>rudent  in  action,  Pickens 
was  considered  a fiery  speaker  \dio  gave  no  guajrter  in  debate. T.i>g 
McDuffie,  his  speaking  suffered,  however,  from  oratorical  excesses.^ 
The  following  passage  will  serve  to  make  this  clear. 

[Abolition]  Is  an  outrage  and  insult  to  my  constituents. 

...  [It  has]  brou^t  ub  to  the  brljik  of  a precipice  at 
vribose  base  the  waves  of  anarchy  and  discord  dash  their  foam- 
ing surges.  Let  no  man  be  deceived.  If  blood  Is  to  come 
of  these  transactions,  I desire  to  clear  my  skirts  of  It.  . . . 

I have  said  that  I believe  the  [abolition  petitions]  to  be 
a correct  e3q>resBlon  of  the  feeling  and  the  sentiments  of  the 
non-slav^olding  States  of  this  confederacy.  ...  Even  the 
most  respected  of  clergy  has  joined  forces  with  these  foul 
fields.  [William  Ellery]  Channlng  ...  hijus  wrapped  them  in 
the  Cloth.  He  Is  soiling  the  mantel  of  Christian  charity  by 
wrapping  vinder  its  broad  folds  those  who  are  loathsome  from 
their  leprosy,  and  ^ose  foul  embrace  Is  death.  . . . 

There  Is  one  State  that  I feel  in  some  sort  Justified  In 
speaking  for;  a State  with  tdiose  people  It  Is  my  pride  to  have 
the  name  I bear  identified  to  the  third  and  fourth  generation; 
a people  for  whose  honor  and  whose  liberties  the  blood  of  my 
ancestors  have  been  shed  over  every  battlefield  from  the  sea 
coast  to  the  mountains.  The  people  of  the  State  I represent 
[will]  sleep  in  Intrenched  encaopnents;  they  are  ready  to 
throw  themselves  around  a rampart  beneath  \diose  battleme:  ts 
many  a gallant  son  can  find  at  least  a soldier's  grave 


XIV,  560. 

XIV,  559-561. 
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Ibid.  See  also  Hollis,  South  Carolina  College,  p.  26I,  and 
Wallace,  History  of  South  Carolina.  IV.  236. 
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and  transmit  to  posterity  the  rich  inheritance  of  a 
glorious  name. ^35 

The  Polished  Style 

Prestont  Carolina  Archetype  of  the  Polished  Style. 

In  his  study  of  William  C.  f^eston^  Ralph  Eubanks  characterizes  Pres- 
ton’s oratory  as  an  exan^e  ”of  good  taste"  in  public  speaking.  It  was, 
according  to  Eubanks,  neither  ephemeral  nor  florid,  neither  logical  nor 
emotional.  On  the  contrary,  Preston’s  oratory  was  an  atten^rti  to  match 
the  appropriate  rhetorical  techniques  to  the  requirements  imposed  by 
any  given. sxibject,  audience,  or  situation.  Hence,  in  his  speaking  style 
Preston  avoided  the  extremes  of  Calhoun  az^  McDuffie. 

"Tall,  tending  toward  corpulence,  with  a large  ruddy,  strong 
featured  face  and  red  hair,"  meticulous  in  his  dress,  Preston’s  plat- 
form manner  evoked  a flood  of  admiring  comments  flrom  reporters 
137 

correspondents.  Augmenting  his  appearance  was  a magnificent  voice, 
musical  and  melodious— a voice  capable  of  conveying  an  infinity  of 
nuances  of  meaning  and  emotion  to  the  farthest  comers  of  an  audience. 

His  physical  movements  were  vigorous  and  profuse.  Unlike  McDuffie,  he 
projected  life,  spirit,  and  emotion  without  sacrificing  grace.  Harriet 
Martlneau  described  Preston’s  action  as  "exquisitely  graceful,  and  far 

^^^Apijendix  to  the  Congressional  Globe,  24  Ccaig.,  2 Sess.,  p.  1712. 
^^^Eubanks,  "William  C.  Preston,"  pp’.  445-446. 

^^'^Ibid.,  pp.  493-494.  ^^Ibid.,  pp.  494-495. 
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more  than  comnonly  appropriate. 

Early  In  his  career  Fsreston  develox>ed  two  styles  of  utterance— 

"one— a fervid,  staccato  style — [for]  his  horatory  [speeches];  the 

l4o 

other — an  elegant  style  [for]  his  inspirational  addresses."  Eubanks 

« i 

concludes  that  "Preston's  fervid  style  possessed  the  qualities  of  clear- 
ness, force,  and  ease."  His  sentences  were  short,  his  language  simple 
and  direct,  and  his  reasoning  frequently  masked  by  rich  imagery — the 

product  of  his  imagination  and  emotions.  His  language  was  "calculated 

’ l4l 

to  enchain  the  auditor's  senses,  and  to  fire  his  feelings."  Eubanks 

has  singled  out  the  following  passages  from  Preston's  deliberative  ad- 
dresses as  specimens  of  his  horatory  style: 

The  world  should  be  told  that,  before  they  plant  such 
principles  as  his  [Jackson's]  upon  our  free  soil,  the 
bones  of  many  an  enemy  shall  \dilten  our  shares — the  carr 
casses  of  many  a caitiff  and  traitor,  blacken  our  air!^^^ 


Why  not  expunge  those  idio  made  the  record?  Men  \dio  entered 
so  foul  a page  upon  your  Journals  cannot  be  worthy  of  a 
seat  here.  Remove  us.  Turn  us  out.  Expel  us  from  the 
Senate.  Would  to  God  you  could!  Call  out  t^  praetorian 
guard.  Take  xis — apprehend  us — march  us  off 


^^^Harrlet  Martineau.  Retrospect  of  Western  ^ayel<  2 vols.  (Lon- 
don: Saunders  and  Co.,  lB38)j  ij  I79,  quoted  in  Ibid.,  p7  179« 

^^°Ibid.,  p.  U87.  ^^Id.,  pp.  487.489. 

l42 

Speech  on  Jackson's  Proclamation  delivered  in  the  South  Caro- 
lina House  of  Representatives  December  I7,  I832,  Charleston  !tercuryi 
December  20,  I832,  quoted  in  ibid.,  pp.  146-148,  487. 

14'^  ... 

'^Speech  on  the  Eiqpunglng  Resolution  delivered  in  the  Senate 

January  I6,  I837  in  Appendix  to  the  Congressional  Globe,  24  Cong.,  2 

Sess.,  p.  136. 
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My  state  has  been  assailed.  Be  it  so.  My  peculiar  prin- 
ciples have  been  denounced.  I submit  to  it.  Sarcaan^ 

Intended  to  be  bitter,  has  been  \xttered  against  us.  Let 
them  pass.  I will  not  peimlt  iqyself  to  be  disturbed  by 
those  things,  or  by  retorting  to  than,  throw  any  suspicion 
on  the  temper  in  which  I solemnly  warn  both  sections  of  this 
Unicm  of  the  impending  dangers 

You  are  expelled  from  the  Union,  and  yet  you  endure.  Fellow- 
citizens  did  I say?  1 am  not  your  fellow  citizen.  You  are 
not  citizens  of  the  United  States.  You  have  beaa  turned 
out  of  it,  and  a manufactory  of  representatives  have  been 
set  up  at  Washington,  ^ic^txams  out  subjects  as  the  machine 
txims  out  tenpenny  nails. 

Hugh  Swlnton  Legare  and  Robert  Y.  Hayne  closely  approached 
Preston's  polished  and  elegant  style. 

The  Polished  Style  of  Hu^  Swinton  Legare.  Whoa  four  years  old 
Legare  contracted  asallpox.  This  permanently  stunted  his  growth  and 
crippled  his  body.  A contemporary  described  his  appearance  in  these 
words: 


While  his  chest,  bust,  and  head  became  those  of  a very 
fine  torso,  his  members  remained  those  of  a very  short 
man.  Seated,  his  length  of  body,  set  off  by  a broed,  and 
manly  chest  [gave  him  the  look]  of  a commanding  person; 
but  risen,  he  seemed  suddenly  to  have  shirvmk  out  of  his 
bodily  advantages. 

Because  of  his  health  Legare  was  "obliged  to  dwell  eternally  in 
l4? 

a world  of  books."  As  a consequence,  he  read  voraciously  ax)d  studied 


]Jl)l 

Speech  on  Abolition  Petltlcxi  delivered  in  the  Senate  March  1, 
1836,  in  ibid.,  24th  Cong.,  1 Sess.,  p.  5^6. 

^^Speech  at  Elizabethtown,  N.J.  July  7#  1840,  in  Columbia 
Southern  Chronicle,  August  20,  1840,  quoted  in  Eubanks,  "William  C. 
Preston,”  p.  488. 

£.  W.  J[ohnscm],  "Blograjhical  Kotice,"  in  [Mary  Legare]  (ed.). 
Writings  of  H\;>gb  Swiirton  Legare,  2 vols.  (Charleston:  Burgess  & James, 
iB46),  I,  vii,  quoted  in  Rhea,  Legare:  A Southern  litellectual,  p.  3. 

^^Ibid.,  pp.  3-4. 
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constantly.  Moreover,  at  an  early  age  he  set  out  to  master  the  art  of 
public  speaking.  The  product  of  his  studies  and  practice  was  a style 

* llift 

that  projected  erudition  azid  "good  taste, Indeed,  Legare  confided 
to  Waddy  ISKMEpson  that  a good  speech  shoxild  "lay  great  stress  <xi  taste, 
\diich  is  sense. 

Legare  insisted  upon  clarity  and  variety  above  all  other  quali- 
ties. As  Chrlstophersen  says,  "Whatever  [he]  said,  he  said  consciously, 
carefully.  If  he  erred  In  his  general  manner.  It  was  . . . not  acci- 
dental, but  the  result  of  Judgement.  . . Ordinarily,  his  sentences 

were  long  and  his  syntax  complicated,  althou^  sometimes  he  esaployedL 
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short  sentences  for  rhetorical  effect,"  Legare  achieved  variety  in 

his  style  by  abruptness,  sudden  transitions,  a startling  use  of  the 

epithet,  rhetorical  qpiestlon,  and  apostrophe, ^52  Ornamentation  was 

achieved  by  azspllficatlOQ,  ridicule,  the  answering  questloc,  and 

examples, 

Legare  *B  delivery  was  enhanced  by  a striking  voice  and  clear 

articulation.  His  voice  covered  two  octaves  az^  was  free  of  false 

154 

cadences  and  Impure  tones.  On  the  other  hand,  his  physical  action, 
because  of  his  infirmities,  was  always  stiff  ai3d  ungainly.  Only  "the 


expressiveness  of  his  face  redeemed  the  lack  of  ease  in  his  movements, 


l48 

Chrlstophersen,  "Legare: 

South  Carolina  Unionist," 

p.  kQ6. 

• • ^^^Ibld.,  p.  476. 

^^^Id.,  pp.  475-477. 

^^^Ibld.,  p.  478. 

pp.  478-479. 

^^Ibld.,  pp,  58-59' 

^^^Ibid. 
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Normally > Legare's  delivery  was  conversational.  the  occasion  de- 

1S6 

manded^  however > he  could  he  formal  or  oratorical.  ^ The  concltusion 

of  Legare's  Speech  csi  Nullification,  delivered  in  Charleston  on  July 

4-,  1831,  reveals  many  of  the  traits  of  his  style.  Answering  Calhoun's 

Exposition  point  by  point,  he  declared: 

"We  have  a rig^t  to  Jvictge  for  ourselves,"  they  say,  "how  far 
are  we  bound  by  the  Constitution."  Grant  it.  But  what  of 
the  other  twenty-three  parties?  Are  they  all  boiaad  by  our 
declsicm?  Shall  they  not  think  for  thanselves,  because  we 
say  an  act  which  they  have  all  declared  to  be  within  the 
meaning  of  the  treaty  and  binding  upon  us,  is  not  so?  If 
our  opinion  is  Just,  we  are  not  bound.  Admit  it.  ait  if 
theirr?  is  Just,  we  are  bound.  . , . The  idiole  fallacy  of 
the  Uinifiers  consists  in  coolly  taking  for  granted  the  very 
matter  in  disfute,  in  blotting  out  this  in  denying  to 

others  the  very  ri^t  of  Judging,  which  we  claim  for  our- 
selves, end  in  expecting  them,  exacting  of  them,  to  act 
vqpon  our  convictions  instead  of  their  own.  . . . 

The  (mly  question  ix>w  submitted  to  the  people  of  South 
Carolina  is — are  you  ready  to  absolve  yourself  from  your 
allegiance  to  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  and  to 
make  and  maintain  your  station  as  a separate  comnonwealth 
among  the  nations  of  the  world?  ...  I give  you.  Sir,  the 
submission  men  of  South  Carolina.  "They  dare  do  all  that 
may  become  a man;  \dio  dares  do  more,  is  none."^57 

Pie  Bolished  Style  of  Robert  Y.Hayne.  Robert  Y.  Haome  was  of 

medium  heif^t,  with  ll^t  brown  hair,  bold  features,  and  a flexible, 

expressive  face.  In  the  opinion  of  Picmias  B.  Bentcm,  he  possessed  such 

unassuming  charm  and  urbanity  that  "the  stranger  [is]  taken  captive  at 
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the  first  salutation.  , , 


^^^Ibid.,  p.  U80. 
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•^'Camden  Journal,  July  23,  I83I,  quoted  in  ibld.i  pp.  I98-203. 

^^^Thomas  Hart  Benton,  Thirty  Years  in  the  Itoited  States  Senate, 
2 vols.  (ifew  York:  D.  Appleton  Co.  ,1854 ) , I,  186. 
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Hake's  voice  was  "well  modulated  and  pleasing;  his  gestures  were 

graceful,  appropriate,  and  alert;  his  speaking  manner  was  always  earnest, 

ttl59 

beccaolng  on  occasions  impassioned  and  ev^  vdaement.  More  then 

voice  or  gestures  or  manner,  Bayne's  contemporaries  noted  his  facial 

expression  which  mirrored  his  thou^ts  and  emotions  # A biographer 

describes  his  countenance  in  this  way: 

Full  of  Ingenuous  sensibility,  his  eyes  are  as  expressive 
as  his  tongue,  and  as  he  pours  out  his  thouj^ts  or  feelings 
either  in  a strain  of  capti^ratlng  sweetness,  or  of  inpetu-> 

OVU3  and  overbearing  passion,  every  emotion  of  his  so\iL  is 
distinctly  depicted  in  the  lineaments  of  his  countenance.^^ 

According  to  Donald  W.  Nelscn,  Bayne's  language  was  clear, 

direct,  and  sln^>le.  Be  achieved  variety  throu^  the  vise  of  classical 

quotations  and  rhetorical  questions.  In  the  heat  of  debate,  he  gained 

force  by  Invective  and  biting  sarcasm.'^  Excerpts  from  Bayne's  speech 

on  the  Bankrupt  bill  given  in  the  Senate  In  1827 » will  ^temonstrate  many 

of  the  traits  of  his  style.  Largely  refutative,  the  speech  opened  as 

follows: 


If  . . . I had  casually  entered  this  Chamber  diirlng  the 
discussion  of  this  question  yesteirday,  I must  have  concluded 
-Uiat  there  was  a proposltlcm  under  conslderaticxi  tdiich  in- 
volved nothing  less  than  the  destruction  of  the  peace  and 
happiness  of  the  Union.  1 coi;tld  cmly  have  supposed  that, 
with  the  enemy  at  the  door,  it  was  proposed  to  Invest  the 
President  with  dictatorial  power;  to  abrogate  all  oiur  funda- 
mental laira;  to  overturn  our  free  institutions,  to  abolish 
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nelson,  "Bayne,"  pp.  100-101.  See  also  DHB,  VIII,  457. 
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*^James  B.  Lcngacre  and  James  Berring,  National  Portrait  Gallery 
of  Distinguished  Americans,  4 vols.  (Rilladelphla:  B.  Perkins,  1834-1839), 
II,  1,  quoted  in  Nelson,  "Bayne,"  p.  100. 

•*^^id.,  pp.  100-108. 
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the  State  Govesraments,  ajxL  to  absoxHa  all  power  Into  our 
own  hands*  Great ^ indeed^  Blr^  would  have  been  my  SW'- 
prlse  and  astonlshnent > In  finding  that  the  subject  under 
discussion  was  a slxigle  section  of  our  Bankrupt  law.  • • . 

!Qie  "^dras,  Gorgons,  and  C3ilineras  dire,"  which  have  crossed 
our  path  on  this  occasion^  are  the  laere  creatures  of  the 
brain>  conjtired  up  by  the  gentlemen^  in  order  to  obstruct 
our  progress. 

Following  this  gentle  ridicule  of  his  fellow  senators,  Hayne 
answered  the  argument  that  the  word  "bankrupt" meant  only  "modem  banker," 
hence  avniiuiiTig  such  categories  as  farmers,  planters,  merchants,  mechan- 
ics, or  manufacturers.  He  declared: 

The  truth  is,  the  term,  like  many  others  in  our  language, 

" has  been  extended  by  analogy  far  beyond  its  original  mean- 
ing; and  we  might  Just  as  well  consider  a candidate  as  one 
arrayed  In  white  (the  eaihlsn  of  purity),  as  consider  a bank- 
rT^ttcTbenme^^diOBe  bench  is  broken."  Dr.  Jcdbnson  defines 
a bankrupt  to  be  "one  indebted  beyond  the  power  of  payment," 
and  bankxi^tcy,  "the  state  of  one  broken  or  bankrupt";  and 
in  this  sense  are  these  terms  now  used  by  the  best  writers. 

Hayne  th«i  proceeded  to  show  that  the  proposed  bill  was  consti- 
tutional. In  the  conclusion  of  his  speeda  he  asserted: 

Let  this  bill  be  passed,  and  if  any  of  the  evils  the 
gentlamen  have  predicted  shall  flow  from  it,  can  they  seri- 
ously doubt  that  it  will  be  immediately  modified  or  repealed? 

For  my  own  part,  I am  much  more  desirous  that  a bankrupt 
system  of  scHne  sort  be  established,  than  that  it  should  con- 
tain any  paartlcular  provisions;  because  I am  well  satisfied 
that,  mee  established,  it  would  be  Improved  by  tixoe  and  ex- 
perience, and  become  the  source,  I will  not  say  of  mingled 
benefits,  but  of  much  good  to  the  People  of  this  country 
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Andrew  P.  Butler,  Exponent  of  the  Colloquial  Style.  Over  six 
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feet  tall^  vel^lBg  two  hundred  and  fifty  pounds « ponderous  In  his 
iDOvementSf  clean  shaven^  with  a niass  of  fine. hair Andrew  P,  Butler 
was  by  all  accounts  an  imposing  figure.  Butler  seldom  used  gestures, 

VQien  he  did^  Thomas  Hart  Benton  described  them  as  "the  most  in^oressive 

Igh 

I have  ever  seen,""^  Nor  did  he  enqploy  ornaments  or  rhetorical  tech- 
niques. Benton  said,  "Frcmi  a full  mind,  Butler  expressed  his  ideas  with 
clearness,  slBq>liclty,  and  force,  and  In  language  that  seemed  to  be  the 
vehicle  of  his  thoughts  and  emotions.  ...  He  scorned  all  ornament. 

Butler's  main  weapon  in  debate  was  humsr,  ^ich  he  employed  with 
consummate  skill.  Ustxally,  his  hvcoor  took  the  form  of  anecdotes  and 
ludicrous  cocq>arlsons.  Often  he  employed  wit  to  ridicule  his  opponents. 
Perry,  vho  thou^t  Butler  extremely  dull  as  a speaker,  remarked  that  "he 
was  too  impatient  and  sarcastic"  and  noted  that  his  wit,  which  he  .acknowl- 

166 

edged  that  Butler  possessed  to  excess,  was  often  "caustic." 

In  1853  Butler  spcdce  against  a bill  to  reimburse  the  California 

territorial  government  for  expenses  incurred  during  the  Mexican  War. 

Stating  that  California  was  no  more  entitled  to  reimbursement  than  was 

any  other  state,  Butler  made  his  point  with  this  bit  of  rustic  humor: 

I recollect  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Henry  Clay]  once  ob- 
served that  California  came  into  the  l^on  as  a successful 
belle,  t\iming  up  her  nose  at  her  sisters.  I have  heard  of 


^^NB,  III,  335. 
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Benton,  Thirty  Years  in  the  United  States  Senate,  II,  413 . 
For  a description  of  BuiJjer  see  DHB,  III,  3^9,  and  Wa1.!lace,  History  of 
South  Carolina,  IV,  358. 
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Benton,  thirty  Years  in  the  United  States  Senate,  II,  415 . 
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Quoted  in  DNB,  III,  355 
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a country  merrymaking  which  may  Illustrate  this.  In  which 
the  comtry  lasses  were  enjoying  themselves  In  a rustic  dance. 
They  were  dressed  in  the  homespun  of  their  county,  with  no 
other  bands  than  such  as  were  woven  from  their  own  wheels. 

A Lady,  more  ambitiously  dressed,  with  what  was  called  "store 
truck,"  made  her  appearance  with  a beau  still  more  ambitious 
than  her.  She  sat  for  sooe  time  unattended  to;  but  her  beau, 
becoming  somewhat  impatient,  cried  aloud,  "ladles  and  gentle- 
men, give  way  and  let  flouncetail  take  the  floor,"  A modest 
damsel  replied,  "if  flouncetail  dances,  she  must  dance  as  the 
rest  of  us  do."^°7 

A year  later  Butler  spoke  against  a bill  for  Internal  Improvements 

on  the  Tennessee  River.  Althoti^  opposed  to  all  internal  improvement 

measures,  in  this  debate  Butler  ai^^ued  that  if  money  were  appropriated 

for  Improvements  on  the  Tennessee  River,  money  (Should  also  be  approjari- 

ated  to  improve  the  channel  between  Hog  Island  and  the  South  Carolina 

mainland.  Be  sunmed  up  his  argument  with  1±i1b  x)aragra|^: 

Twenty-five  thousand  dollars  has  been  thrown  out  as  bait 
for  South  Carolina  for  Improvement  of  Hog  Island  Channel; 
and  as  the  Tennessee  River  has  been  retained  in  the  bill, 

I do  not  see  why  Hog  Island  Channel  is  not  Just  as  import^t 
as  that  river.  As  Moses  said  before  he  left  Egypt,  I do  not 
it  Is  better  to  borrow  the  Pharoah*s  Jewelify  before 


The  Colloquial  Style  of  Waddy  Thonpson.  Waddy  Thompson  was 
short,  prone  to  corpulence,  and  extremely  excitable  by  nature— all  In 
all,  a bantam  rooster  of  a man.  When  speaking  In  the  Bouse  of  Repre- 
•entatives  his  rate  was  rapid — Indeed,  so  rapid  that  transcription  was 
difficult.  Moreover,  his  hands  and  body  were  constantly  in  motion.  His 
language  veered  erratically  from  the  simple  to  the  hl^  flown. ^ 

^^CoagresBional  Globe,  33  Cong.,  1 Sess.,  p.  962. 
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Ibid.,  33  Cong.,  2nd  Sess.,  p.  1^02. 
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DNB,  XVm,  473 • See  also  Ghonpson,  Thompson,  pp.  3-4,  12-13. 
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Like  Butler « OSioinpson  was  noted  for  his  wit  ood  htxnori  and  for 
his  coUogulal  expressions . In  I638  he  used  with  telling  effect  against 
Calhoun,  with  whom  he  had  broken  over  the  bank  issue.  Challenged  by 
Calhoun,  the  two  met  in  a series  of  "stump”  debates  in  Pendleton  Dis> 
trlct  in  the  fhll  of  IS38*  Henry  T.  Thompson  describes  the  debates  In 
the  following  passage  t 

Calhoun  asked  for  and  obtained  the  opening  and  closing 
speech  at  each  meeting,  yet  with  all  of  his  great  talents, 
overshadowing  reputation  and  autocratic  power  in  South  Caro- 
lina, he  proved  unequal  to  Tbonipson  on  the  stump.  Thompson 
Interspersed  an  able  defense  of  his  course  in  Congress  with 
wit  and  anecdote.  For  Instance,  after  prodding  Calhoun  for 
not  being  able  to  tolerate  any  independent  thou^t  or  action 
on  the  part  of  his  political  friends,  he  turned  to  his  audi- 
ence: "He  raainds  me,"  said  Thcm^ison,  "of  an  eccentric  old 

friend  of  mine,  who,  \dien  drawing  up  an  agreement  with  his 
overseer,  Inserted  this  enphatlc  expression,  *When  I say  go 
you  are  to  go;  when  I say  trot,  you  are  to  trot;  and  \rtien 
I say  run,  you  are  to  run.***  teiompson's  personalty  and  his 
inexhaustible  fund  of  htnaor  appealed  more  to  the  voter  tbAn 
Calhoun's  logic,  with  the  result  that  Thoopson  was  re-elected 
by  a large  majority.170 

^Ihompson  liberally  sprinkled  his  speaking  with  colloquialisms. 

Such  ei^esslons  as  "let  us  call  a spade  a spade,"  "hands-off  is  the 

word,"  "a  Jeramy  Diddler  policy,"  "a  real  humbt;ig  from  the  Missouri  mint," 

and  "let  us  lay  our  bets,"  occurred  frequently.  While  speaking  on  the 

abolition  petitions  in  1837,  Thompson  said: 

I tell  gentlemen  that  they  are  walking  in  a mfjfrnv.i  with 
a lifted  torch  in  their  hands.  ...  Yes  sir,  idxilst  gentle- 
men are  indulging  here  and  elsevdiere  a sickly  philanthropy, 
end  shedding  crocodile  teaurs  over  the  condition  of  the  poor 
darky,  they  may  cause  tears  to  flow  of  a different  kind.171 


17^%iomp8on,  Thompson,  pp.  11-12. 

^'^^glster  of  Debates  in  Congress,  24  Cong.,  2 Sess.,  p.  I633. 
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AMTE-BELUJM  SCXJTH  CAROLINA  DELIBERATIVE  SPEAKHC  I82O-I86O: 

A FHILOSOFHICAL  DEFENSE  OF  SLAVERY 

Introd\xctlon 

Between  I819  and  1821  the  Issue  of  slavery > touched  off  by  the 
debate  on  the  admission  of  Missouri,  burst  over  the  nation  with  the 
dramatic  suddenness  of  a "fire  bell  in  the  night, Despite  the  con- 
certed efforts  of  the  leaders  of  all  sections  to  settle  the  question 
permanently  through  the  Mlssoiiri  Con5)r<Mnise  axid  to  Insulate  it  there- 
after from  national  politics,  the  clamor  over  slavery  steadily  mounted 
in  intensity.  After  I835  slavery  became  the  central  issue  of  the  ante- 
bellum period.  Coloring  all  intersecticmal  attitudes  and  interests— 
social,  political,  and  economic— it  opened  an  ever  widening  breach 

between  the  North  and  the  South,  a breach  which  was  finally  closed 
2 

only  at  Appanattox, 


S>aul  L.  Ford  (ed.).  The  Writings  of  Thomas  Jefferson.  12  vols. 
(New  York:  G,  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  I904-05),  X,  I57. 
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Charles  S.  Sydnor,  discussing  the  centrality  of  the  slavery  is- 
sxxe,  states  that  in  the  1830's  "Northern  opponents  of  slavery  [extended] 
their  criticisms  to  include  the  whole  fabric  of  Southern  society.  The 
bitter  and  extravagant  antislavery  attack  was  the  major  force  in 
Southerners  aware  that  their  region  had  a way  of  life  that  was  far  dif- 
ferent from  the  rest  of  the  United  States.  ..."  See  Development  of 
Southern  Sectionalism,  p.  335.  Harold  S.  Schultz,  evaluatlng^e  causes 
o*  secession  in  South  Carolina,  writes:  "I  am  thoroughly  convinced  that 

the  antislavery  movement  was  uppermost  in  the  conscious  thinking  of  South 
Carolina  in  the  1850's.  No  other  issT;ie— the  tariff.  Internal  inq>rove- 
ments,  territorial  expansion,  economic  reform— occupied  the  attention  of 
the  politicians  so  much  as  the  slavery  question."  Nationalism  sec- 
tionalism In  South  Carolina,  p,  x.  For  other  discussions  of  the 
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Frcjm  the  first  sounding  of  the  alarm  in  the  Missouri  debate. 
South  Carolina,  more  than  any  other  Southern  state,  recognized  the 
danger  which  the  threat  to  slavery  held  for  her  socio-economic  system. 
Unlike  the  response  in  her  sister  states.  South  Carolina's  reaction  to 
the  Northern  attack  was  initially  uncooqpromising,  and  largely  remained 
so  until  the  outbreak  of  war  in  l86l.  During  the  Missouri  debate  and 
in  the  years  that  followed,  Carolina  developed  most  of  the  philosophi- 
cal weapons  ^dilch  tiltlmately  armed  the  entire  South 

In  their  speeches  in  Congress,  in  the  state  legislature,  and  on 
the  hustings,  the  Caro3Jna  orators  reflected  the  deep-seated  concern 
over  the  slavery  question  which  marked  their  culture.  The  aim  of  this 
essay  is  to  trace  the  evolution  of  the  philosophical  defense  of  slavery, 
as  it  was  expressed  in  the  deliberative  speaking  of  South  Carolinians. 
Bie  essay  will  be  divided  into  two  sections.  The  first  section  will 
analyze  Carolina's  deliberative  speaking  on  the  question  of  slavery 
from  1820  to  1835 • second  will  consider  the  slavery  oratory  of 
South  Carolina  as  it  existed  in  its  full  and  essentially  final  form. 


centrality  of  the  slavery  issue  in  the  thou^t  of  the  ante-bellinn  South 
see  Ulrich  B.  Fhilllps,  The  Course  of  the  South  to  Secession,  ed.  E. 
Merton  Coulter  (New  York;  Appletca-Century  Co.,  1939;,  pp.  51-65;  Avery 
0.  Cravens,  The  Coming  of  the  Civil  War  (New  York:  Charles  Scribner's 
Sons,  1^2),  pp,  39*<-”t25j  and  Hesseltlne,  South  in  American  History. 

pp.  218-219.  

3 

For  excellent  discussions  of  the  Missouri  debate  see  James  A. 
Woodbum,  "The  Historical  Significance  of  the  Missouri  Compromise," 
Annual  Report  of  the  American  Historical  Association.  I893  (Washington: 
Govt.  Printing  Office,  ltJ94J,  pp.  249-297?  and  George  P.  Dangerfield , 
pie  Era  of  Good  Feeling  (New  York:  Harcourt-Brace,  1952),  pp,  217-332. 
For  a discussion  of  -the  role  played  by  South  Carolina  in  the 

Southed  slavery  attitude  see  Craven,  Growth  of  Southern  Nationalism, 
pp.  1-4;  and  Craven,  Ccmiing  of  the  Civil  War,  pp.  151-174. 


Ante-Bellum  Soixth  Carolina  Deliberative  Speaking < 1820-1835: 

The  Early  Stages  of  the  Slavery  Controversy 

In  marked  contrast  with  speakers  from  the  rest  of  the  South  who 
conceded  that  slavery  was  a moral  and  religious  evil/  between  1820  and 
lQ35f  the  orators  of  South  Carolizxa  locked  In  head-on  clash  with  the 
Nbirbhern  critics  of  slavery*  Since  the  positions  of  both  the  Carolini- 
ans end  their  Noarthem  opponents  were  in  large  pert  dictated  by  social, 
political,  and  economic  forces,  before  we  can  assay  their  rhetorical 
efforts  correctly,  ve  must  first  understand  what  these  forces  were. 

The  Political,  Social,  and  Economic  Backgrotind 
of  the  Dispute  over  Slavery 

While  the  dispute  over  slavery  was  primarily  a sociological 
k 

struggle,  it  developed  Initially  ovct  of  a struggle  for  political 
power  between  the  South  and  New  England.  From  1600  until  1620  an  al- 
liance of  Southern  and  Western  states  had  steadily  wrested  political 
power  from  New  England,  causing  a steady  decline  in  the  economic  for- 
tunes of  that  region.  To  many  New  Englanders  the  principcLl  reason  for 
this  economic  decline  was  to  be  found  in  the  "three -fifths"  clause  of 
the  Constitution.  By  counting  each  slave  as  three-fifths  of  a vote. 


k 

This  was  particularly  true  after  I83O  idien  the  Northern  aboli- 
tionists turned  the  slavery  question  into  a great  moral  crusade.  Dwl^t 
I^well  Dumond  writes  that  after  I83O  "the  antlslavejry  movement  was  an 
intellectiial  and  religious  cxxisade  for  moral  reform.  The  defense  of 
slavexy  was  of  a social  system  and  a system  of  racial  adjustment,  not 
of  an  economic  institution."  See  Dwight  Lowell  Dumond,  Anti-slavery 
Origins  of  the  Civil  War  in  the  United  States  (Ann  Arbori  Univ.  of 
Michigan  Press,  1959)#  P.  1 n. 
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the  slficveholding  states  appreciably  increased  their  representation  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  the  Electoral  College,  and  thxis  svd>- 
stantially  aioplified  their  voice  in  the  national  govearnment.  Hev  Eng- 
land, blaaning  slavery  for  her  political  decline,  objected  to  the  crea- 
tion of  additional  slave  states.  The  Tallmadge  Amendment  to  the  Missouri 
Bill,  which  made  abolition  of  slavery  a eonditicvi  of  that  state's  admis- 
sion to  the  Ifaion,  was  the  first  idiase  of  her  campaign  to  nullify  this 
Southern  advantage.^ 

New  England's  denunciation  of  slavery  in  the  Missouri  ccsitroversy 
found  a receptive  audience  in  the  West.  Prostrated  by  the  panic  of  I819, 
which  had  led  to  widespread  unemployment.  Westerners  biased  their  eco- 
nomic distress,  in  part  at  least,  on  the  opposition  of  the  South  to 
protective  tariffs,  and  singled  out  the  three-fifths  clause  of  the 
ConstitutiCMi  as  the  factor  behind  the  South's  success  in  blocking  this 
needed  legislaticaa.  Moreover,  the  small  farmers  of  the  West  had  a 
natural  aversion  to  slavery,  believing  'tiiat  it  gave  the  slaveholder, 
who  commanded  greater  capital  and  a larger  labor  force,  an  unfair  ad- 
vantage in  the  settlement  of  Western  lands. ^ When  the  first  slavery 


5sydnor,  Development  of  Soutoem  Sectionalism,  pp.  125-129;  and 
Albert  F.  Sin5>son,  ^'ihe  ^litlcal  Significance  of  Slave  Representation, 
1787-1821,*’  Journal  of  Southern  History,  VII  (Avigust,  1941),  315-342. 

Paradoxically,  the  panic  of  I819,  in  one  respect,  strengthened 
the  ties  between  the  South  and  the  West.  Since  both  were  debtor  sec- 
tions and  therefore  hurt  by  the  contraction  of  credit  by  the  Hew  Engl«n<i 
banks,  they  united  in  opposing  the  policies  of  the  Bank  of  America  and 
oliier  New  England  credit  houses.  Fox  a full  discussion  of  this  complex 
event  and  its  relation  to  the  tariff  see  Samuel  Rezneck,  "The  Dejaresslon 
of  1819-1822,  A Social  History,"  American  Historical  Review,  wyiX 
(February,  1933)#  28-47.  See  also  Sydnor,  Developoent  of  Southern  Sec- 
tionalism, 194-120,  135-148;  aid  Frederick  J.  Turner,  Rise  of  the 
New  West,  I819-I829  (New  York:  Haipers,  I905),  pp.  I60-I65. 
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vote  vas  taken  in  1820^  the  West  sided  solidly  with  Hew  England.*^ 

After  1820,  the  South-Vest  coalition  progressively  disintegrated  and 

8 

was  replaced  by  an  alliance  between  New  England  and  the  West. 

Althou^  the  North's  attack  on  the  slave  Institution  grew  out  of 
considerations  of  practical  politics  > It  was  sustained  throu^out  the 
ante-beUum  period  by  Northern  humanltarlanism.  Transplanted  from 
Great  Britain  early  In  the  nineteenth  century^  and  merging  with  Jef- 
fersonian ideallsmj^  the  great  humanitarian  crusade  in  the  North  touched 
nearly  every  aspect  of  American  life.  Tenqperance^  child  labor  laws^ 

free  public  school  education,  prison  reforms,  and  the  extension  of  s\if- 

9 

frage  were  only  a few  of  Its  manifestatlcms.'^ 

From  the  first,  abolition  held  a central  place  In  this  movement. 
Branding  slavery  as  a moral,  religious,  and  social  evil,  -Uie  abolition- 
ists uncompromisingly  agitated  for  its  destruction.^^  John  Quincy  Adams 
epitomized  the  inflexibility  of  this  group  ^en,  some  forty  years  before 
the  Civil  War,  he  wrote  In  his  diary:  "Emancipation  is  vast  In  Its  com- 

pass, awful  in  Its  prospect,  sviblime  and  beautiful  In  Its  issue.  A life 


'i^Tumer,  Rise  of  the  New  West,  p.  I65. 

®Sydnor,  Development  of  Southern  Sectionalism,  pp.  127-129^  132-133* 

Vernon  L.  Farrington,  Main  Currents  In  American  Thoufdtt,  3 vols. 
(New  York;  Harcourt,  Brace  and  Co.,  1927)#  II#  113-115* 

^^Durnond,  Antislavery  Origins  of  the  Civil  War,  pp.  1-20.  Dumond 
shows  that  there  was  a substantial  and  steadily  growlzig  antislavery 
movement  In  the  North  from  I787  imtll  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War. 
Moreover,  this  movement  was  motivated  frcm  Its  inception  by  himanltarian 
forces,  nms,  abolitionism  may  have  played  a greater  part  In  the  Missouri 
Controversy  than  Is  now  believed. 
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devoted  to  it  vould  be  nobly  spent  or  sacrificed.**  Wei^^lng  the  possi- 
bility that  a civil  war  Bil£^t  be  a consequence  of  emancipation,  he 
later  added,  **So  glorious  would  be  its  [a  civil  war's]  final' issue  that, 
as  God  ahAii  Judge  me,  I dare  not  say  that  it  is  not  to  be  desired.*'^ 
In  the  1830*s,  40's,  and  ^O's,  as  others  equally  fanatic  Joined  Adams, 
the  ranks  of  the  abolitionists  swelled.  In  time  their  extreme  views 

were  looked  upon  by  more  and  more  Southerners  as  representative  of  the 

12 

true  positl<xi  of  the  North. 

Southerners,  on  the  other  hand,  had  good  reason  to  fear  the  abo- 
litionists. By  1820  slavery  had  become  inseparably  fused  into  their 
soclo-econooilc  order.  Abolition  spelled  not  only  the  destruction  of 
slavery,  but  the  end  of  the  Southern  way  of  life.^^ 

Economically  speaking,  the  prosperity  of  the  South  hinged  upon 
slavery.  First,  her  wealth  came  primarily  from  the  production  of  agri- 
cultural staples — cotton,  rice,  tobacco,  and  sugar.  Because  of  the 
climate,  it  was  generally  assumed  that  these  crops  could  be  worked 
only  by  Negro  labor.  Emancipation,  then,  would  either  deprive  the 
South  of  her  labor  force  or  shackle  her  with  undependable  Negro  field 

hands.  In  either  event,  it  threatened  'ttie  cultivation  of  So\xthexn 

lU 

staples,  and  hence  the  economic  well-being  of  the  South.  Second,  and 


^"^arles  Francis  Adams  (ed.).  Memoirs  of  John  Quincy  Adams,  12 
vols.  (Rxiladelphla:  J.  P.  Lippincott  and  Co.,  l8^),  IV,  V,  210. 

^^Dumond,  Antislavery  Origins  of  the  Civil  War,  p.  2. 

no 

■^rhlllipe.  Course  of  the  South  to  Secession,  pp.  I6O-I65. 

^Sor  critical  discussions  of  the  Southern  slave  system  see 
Riillips , Life  and  Labor  in  the  Old  South,  pp.  112-139;  Qod  Ulrich  B. 
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pexbaps  more  significant,  abolition  endangered  Southern  capital.  With 
"prime  hands”  selling  for  $^00  to  $1,000  early  in  the  period  and  as  much 
as  $1800  as  the  Civil  war  approached,  a large  part  of  Southern  capital 
was  invested  in  Negro  slaves.  In  1820  South  Carolina  alone  had  21^,783 
slaves,  representing  an  Investment  of  approximately  $230,000,000.^^  To 
such  Carolinians  as  Nathaniel  Heyward,  who  owned  over  two  thousand 

16 

Negroes,  abolition  would  entail  a loss  of  more  than  $3,000,000.  In 
the  first  instance,  then,  the  South's  defense  of  slavery  was  the  defense 

17 

of  a vested  econcxDlc  interest. 

Important  as  the  economic  factor  was  to  the  South,  however,  abo- 
lition was  principally  feared  for  social  reasons.  As  Ulrich  B.  Fhllllps 
puts  it  in  his  penetrating  essay,  "Ihe  Caatral  Th«ne  of  Southern 
History": 

Slavery  was  instituted  not  merely  to  psrovide  control  of 
labor,  but  also  as  a system  of  racial  adjxistment  and  social 
order.  And  vixea  in  the  course  of  time  slavery  was  attacked, 
it  was  defended  not  only  as  a vested  interest,  but  with 
vigor  and  vehemence  as  a guarantee  of  white  si^remacy  aM 
civilization.  Its  defenders  did  not  always  take  pains  to 
say  that  this  was  what  they  chiefly  meant,  but  it  may  nearly 
always  be  read  between  their  lines,  and  their  hearers  and 


Riilllps.  Anerlcan  Negro  Slavery  (New  York:  Appleton-Century  Co.,  I9I8), 
PP«  359-^1^  $ee  also  (i.  C.  Plndmey,  "Speech  on  the  Admission  of 
Missouri"  in  Annals  of  Congress,  I6  Cong.,  1 Seas.,  pp.  I3IO-I329. 

^^Frime  field  hands  sold  for  $1100  in  Charleston  in  1820.  See 
chart  in  Ihilllps,  Life  and  Labor  in  the  Old  South,  p.  I77.  For  a 
statistical  summary  of  the  slave  populatlcm  in  South  Carolina  in  1820 
see  Fourth  Cen^  of  the  Ihiited  States,  1820  (Washington,  1821),  I,  26, 
quoted  in  Perritt,  "Robert  Barnwell  Rhett," p.  8. 

^^allace.  History  of  South  Carolina,  III,  66-67. 

17 

'HilUlps,  Course  of  the  South  to  Secession,  pp.  83-IOO, 
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readers  understood  It  without  overt  expression.  Otherwise 
it  would  he  izopossible  to  account  f<x:  the  fervid  secession- 
ism  in  many  non-slaveholders  and  the  eager  service  of 
thousands  in  the  Confederate  army.^ 

TO  the  ante-bellum  Southerner > then,  maintaining  white  supremacy 
was  the  alternative  to  facing  destruction  at  the  hands  of  the  black 
masses.  The  San  Dcmilngo  and  Nat  Turner  massacres  were  taken  as  proof 
of  this  fact.  In  1806  slave  Insurrectionists  in  San  Ikmilngo  exterml- 

\ A 

nated  or  expelled  the  30^000  white  inhabitants  of  the  Island.  Twenty- 
five  years  later  In  Virginia,  Nat  Turner,  following,  as  he  believed, 
an  order  from  God  to  free  his  people,  led  fifty  of  his  fellow  slaves 
in  a brief  irevolt  which  claimed  the  lives  of  sixty  whites.  Other  plots 
and  rumors  of  slave  xq)rlslng8  kept  the  fear  of  revolt  constantly 
alive. 

Because  of  the  large  concentration  of  Negroes,  white  control 

was  particularly  crucial  in  South  Carolina.  Throughout  the  ante-bellum 
* 

period  Negroes  eon8tlt\xted  a majority  of  her  population,  ^1.7  per  cent 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  State  being  colored,  m the  counties  of  the 
tideland  region  the  ratio  often  reached  six  Negroes  for  every  white. ^ 
m 1844  George  McDuffie  sunaned  up  the  fears  of  his  contemporaries  when 
he  declared:  "As  God  is  my -Judge,  I would  seek  refuge  on  the  highest 


^%)id.,  p.  152. 

19 

Ibid.,  pp.  100-107;  Sydnor,  Development  of  Southem  Sectional- 
ism, pp.  225-2^;  aM  Wallace,  History"" pf  South  Carolina,  H«  415-422. 

20 

Sydnor,  Develonnent  of  Southern  Sectionalism,  p.  11.  For  popu- 
lation data  on  the  1850*s  see  Schultz,  Nationalism  and  Sectionalism  in 
South  Carolina,  pp.  89,91. 
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and  most  barren  mountain  of  Switzerland,  • . . If  I am  to  be  surrounded 
by  the  curse  and  plague  of  an  emancipated  negro  population." 

Thus,  the  Northern  attack  up<»i  slanrery,  largely-  inspired  by 
humanitarian  motives,  confronted  the  South,  and  particularly  South 
Carolina,  not  only  with  economic  ruin,  but  with  dire  social  dangers. 

As  a result,  the  ensuing  controversy  pitted  "the  powerful  forces  in- 
herent in  a hiananitarian-democratlc  crusade"  against  the  e(pially 

* 22 

"powerful  forces  inherent  in  the  defense  of  an  accepted  social  order." 

The  Deliberative  Speaking  of  South  Carolina 
in  the  Debate  -on  Missouri 

As  was  indicated  above,  the  x>lan  of  defense  adopted  by  the  Caro- 
linians In  the  Missouri  debate  consisted  of  a stral^t  refutation  of 
Northern  criticisms  of  the  slave  institution.  In  this,  the  Carelina 
speakers  employed  a different  approach  from  that  used  by  other  Southern 
spokesmen.  A review  of  the  argumentation  of  all  three  groups  In  the 
Missouri  debate — that  of  the  North,  of  the  South  outside  of  Carolina, 
and  of  Carolina  itself — will  assist  in  understanding  the  Carolina 
answer  to  the  North,  and  en^aslze  the  way  in  which  it  dei>arted  from 
the  Southern  stand  in  general. 

The  Northern  Charge.  Throughout  the  Missouri  controversy,  in 
assailing  slavery  speakers  from  the  North  derived  their  basic  premises 

21 

Appendix  to  the  Congressional  Globe,  28  Cong.,  I sess.,  p.  532. 

22 

Craven,  Growth  of  Southern  Nationalism,  p.  19. 
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from  the  Declaration  of  Ihdependetice  and  the  Bible.  Jefferson's 
proposition  "that  all  men  are  created  equal"  and  possessed  of  Inali- 
enable rl^its  vas  accepted  as  a phllosophlcsl  and  moral  truth,  explained 
by  Ck)d  and  Intuitively  perceived  by  men.  In  the  Horthexti  vlev  an  In- 
stitution such  as  slavery  vhlch  abrld^d  this  birthright  vas,  therefore, 

pll 

Inherently  evil,  both  morally  and  religiously. 

The  "natural  rl£^e"  argument  of  Walter  Lovrle  of  Pennsylvania 
vas  typical  of  this  Northern  philosophical  contention.  Declaring  that 
he  vould  rather  end  the  union  than  tolerate  the  e:q>anslon  of  slavery, 
he  challenged  his  Southern  opponents  to  confute  the  "great  truth"  of 
the  Declaration  of  Independence— the  truth  that  all  men  are  created 
equal  and  endowed  vlth  the  rl^t  to  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of 
happiness.  If  Is  a self  evident  proposition,  he  thundered.  It  Is  a 
God  given  ordinance  that  "all  men  are  of  one  blood. " Man  does  not  have 
the  natural  right  to  enslave  his  fellowman.  Slavery  must  be,  therefore, 
the  unnatural  product  of  naked  force,  villainously  protected  by  "positive 

lav. "^5 


^^Qne  of  the  chief  questions  at  Issue  In  the  Missouri  debate  vas. 
Does  Congress  have  the  constltutl(»ial  right  to  pzxshlblt  slavery  as  a 
condition  for  statehood?  Ebcceprt  vhen  the  speaking  on  this  Issue  Impinges 
upon  the  philosophical  and  practical  discussion  of  slavery,  however,  ve 
shall  not  specifically  refer  to  It  here. 

2h 

For  critical  discussions  of  the  Northern  "natural  rights"  argu- 
ment In  the  Missouri  Debate,  see  Woodburn,  Annual  Report  of  the  American 
Historical  Association,  1893.  pp.  251-267J  Channlng,  History  of  the 
Ifalted  States.  V,  323-329;  and  Dangerfleld,  Era  cf  Good  Peeling,  pp. 

217-232. 

25 

Annals  (f  Congress,  16  Caag.,  1 Sess.,  pp.  201-202.  For  other 
statements  of  argument  see  Ibid. , pp.  13^-135/  l83-l84,  279,  292,  34l. 
and  1038-1042. 
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TO  sopport  their  moral  arguments^  Northern  specUsers  turned  to 
Leviticus  xv>  vhich  exhorted  masters  to  free  their  slaves,  vhile  the 
story  of  God's  punishment  of  the  Egyptians  for  their  enslavement  of  the 
Israelites  became  a conmonplace.^^ 

UmriUing  to  rest  their  case  solely  on  these  abstract  moral  and 
religious  arguments,  however.  Northern  orators  proceeded  to  demonstrate 
the  undesirable  political  and  economic  consequences  of  slavery*^ 

Politically,  slavery  vas  viewed  as  a constant  menace  to  the  wel- 
fare and  security  of  the  Iftiited  States.  The  Northerners  argued,  first, 
that  the  Negro  slaves  constituted  a hostile  race  within  the  nation  vhich 
e^Q)oeed  it  to  "domestic  violence  . . • and  invasion  from  abroad* 

Second,  they  declared  that  slavery  created  an  aristocracy  in  the  South 
which  weakened  the  republican  institutions  of  the  entire  country.^ 
Finally,  they  asserted  that  throu^  the  injustice  of  the  three-fifths 

provision  in  the  Constitution,  slavery  promoted  sectional  dlvlsloin  and 
30 

antipathy. 

Economically,  slavery  vas  condemned  as  wasteful,  a hindrance  to 
Northern  industrial  development,  and  as  placing  an  unfair  tax  burden  upon 
the  North.  Pointing  to  the  exaiqples  of  soil  depletion  in  Virginia  and 

^Ibld. , pp.  279»  3^3*H,  297-298. 

^Ibid. . pp.  298-299. 

pA 

^^Ibid. . pp.  151,  255,  964-965,  1111,  1092. 

^Ibid. , pp.  149-150,  964-965. 

3Qibid. . pp.  153,  184-185,  217,  965-966,  U34. 
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o'ther  South  Atlantic  states^  Northern  speakers  singled  out  slavery  as 
the  primary  cause  of  this  vaste.  Slavery^  they  centered,  could  profit- 
ably be  eiqployed  only  In  the  production  of  Southesm  staples — cotton^ 
rice,  tobacco,  and  sugar.  Of  these,  cotton  and  tobacco  rapidly  ex- 
hausted the  land.  Thus,  through  necessity,  agriculture  and  the  slave 
institution  with  It  must  constantly  move  into  virgin  territory,  leaving 
in  Its  wake  land  that  was  worn  out  and  barren.  Moreover,  slavery  was 
considered  a hindrance  to  Northern  Industrial  develospment  because  t2ie 
slave  consumed  few  manufactured  products.  If  he  were  freed  or  replaced 
by  free  white  labor,  new  markets  for  Northern  psroducts  would  be  opened, 
to  the  benefit  of  the  entire  nation.^  lastly,  slavery  was  scored  on 
the  grcxind  that  It  placed  an  unfair  tax  burden  upon  the  North.  Since 
the  free  whites  of  that  section  were  the  chief  consumers  of  inrported 
goods.  It  was,  so  the  argument  ran,  they  who  paid  tbe  lion's  share  of 
the  excise  tax  which  very  largely  supported  the  government. 

Socially,  too,  slavery  was  czltlcally  examined  and  found  evil.  By 

denying  the  Negro  educational  opportunities.  Northerners  argued,  slavery 

prevented  his  cultural  development.  Furtheinwre,  since  masters  were 

forced  to  employ  “the  lash  and  whip, “ slavery  encouraged  bestiality  in 

35 

both  whites  and  Negroes.  Finally,  the  North  sought  to  shame  the  South 
by  recounting  the  evils  of  the  domestic  slave  trade.  Northern  speakers 

' ^^Ibld.,  pp.  151-152,  no,  185.  ^Ibld. , pp.  333-33^,  151. 

^^Ibld. , pp.  964-965.  ^^Ibld. . p.  1134. 

^^Ibld. . pp.  207,  344,  336,  218,  1215. 
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painted  vivid  vord  pictures  of  the  horrors  of  the  auction  bloch — the 
separation  of  infants  axid  mothers^  the  leg  chains  and  manacleSj  "the 
long  trip  down  the  river. 

The  Northern  case  against  slavery^  then,  vas  anchored  in  both 
principle  and  expediency.  Abstract  moral  and  religious  concepts  vere 
fused  with  practical  social,  political,  and  econooic  arguments.  In  mo> 
tlvational  appeal  it  crossed  the  spectrum  from  right  and  Justice  abstractly 
considered,  to  the  practical  realities  of  the  pocketbooilc  and  of  political 
control.  Thus  constituted,  the  North's  prims  facie  case  against  slavery, 
viewed  as  a species  of  argumentation,  constituted  the  strongest  form  of 
rhetorical  attack — an  attack  by  all  means  and  on  all  fronts.  It  employed 
a rhetoric  of  revolution,  possessing  all  of  the  weapons,  philosophical 
and  practical,  that  fixre  men's  hearts  and  propel  nations  on  to  the 
battlefield. 

The  Answer  of  the  South.  Except  for  the  Carolina  orators,  the 

Southern  answer  to  the  Northern  attack  toc^  the  form  of  a demurrer. 

Acknowledging  that  slavery  was  evil  and  admittedly  a violation  of  the 

Declaration  of  Independence  and  the  teaching  of  the  Bible,  speakers  from 

Virginia  to  Louisiana  pleaded  its  defense  on  the  giXHmd  that  it  was  "a 
37 

necessary  evil. 

Ihiderlying  their  argumentation  vas  the  assimptlcm  that  only  thx«e 
^Ibid. , pp.  207,  344,  336,  2l8,  1215. 

^Throughout  the  Missouri  debate,  except  among  the  CaxDlinians, 
the  writer  is  unable  to  discover  a single  instance  of  a Southern  speaker 
denying  the  Inherent  evil  and  imnorality  of  slavery. 
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courses  of  cu:tlon  vere  ppeu  to  the  South  with  respect  to  the  pGroblem. 

Xhe  slaves  could  be  eoancipated;  they  could  be  colonized;  or  they 

could  be  continued  in  bondage,  fiaanclpatlonj  the  Southern  orators 

flatly  asserted^  was  unthinlsable.  It  vould  turn  loose  upon  the  S<»zth 

of  half  clvlllzed  and  uneducated  blacks.  Aliaost  certainly 

38 

the  outcQOte  of  such  action  would  be  an  inter- racial  war.  As  Alexander 
Szoythe  of  Virginia  put  the  argument^  ”We  cannot  cnancipate  our  slaves 
without  colonizing  or  dispersing  than. " At  their  present  state  of  de- 
velopment the  Negroes,  he  said,  are  an  inferior  race  still  in  the  in- 
fancy of  clvilizatlcm.  Not  only  would  emanclpaticu  cause  the  shedding 

of  Negro  blood  in  the  South,  but  the  Ignorant  blacks  "would  fall  prey 

39 

to  every  form  of  vice  and  crime  for  subsistence  sake. 

Colonization,  too,  was  impractical.  Its  cost  would  run  to 
billions  of  dollars.  Furthermore,  if  the  United  States  were  to  use 
1 of  the  ships  of  her  navy  and  merchant  marine  exclusively  for 
colonizing  the  blacks  in  Africa,  contended  the  Southemeza,  they  could 

If 

not  relocate  enough  Negroes  each  year  to  keep  pace  with  the  birth  rate. 

13ms,  through  a process  of  elimination.  Southern  speakers  con- 
cluded that  the  only  e3q>edient  solution  to  the  problem  was  to  continue 
slavery.  Having  reached  this  conclusion,  th(^  next  proceeded  to  show 
why  ConcqresB  should  permit  the  slave  Izustltution  to  expand  into  new 

^Ibld..  pp.  133-13^,  173,  33^^,  227-226,  1024-1025. 

^^Ibld. , pp.  1015-1017. 

^Ibid. , pp.  133-3^,  174,  1024-1025,  H40,  334,  3*^9-350. 
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territories.  If  slavery  vere  coufined,  tbey  declared,  overcrovdlng 

vould  follow  as  a natural  consequence.  This,  in  turn,  would  lead  to 

hardships  for  the  Negro-hardships  such  as  shortened  rations,  poorer 

housing,  and  Inadequate  medical  care.  l<k>reover,  the  argument  continued, 

conflnanent  vouM  Insure  peipetual  Negro  servitude,  because  as  the  Negro 

population  increased,  the  whites,  in  order  to  protect  themselves  against 

Negro  insurrections,  would  have  to  keep  the  blacks  enslaved  so  that  they 

Ul 

would  be  policed  and  disciplined. 

If  you  axe  really  motivated  by  humanitarian  considerations,  the 
Southern  spokesmen  challenged  their  Northern  opponents,  permit  slavery 
to  expand  into  new  territories.  ^ spreading  out  the  evil,  you  will 
ameliorate  the  conditions  of  slavery,  lessen  the  likelihood  of  slave 

)iO 

uprisings,  and  hasten  the  day  of  general  emancipation.  As  John  Elliot 
of  Georgia  expressed  the  argument  in  the  Senate,  "Let  [the  Negroes] 
spread.  Let  them  be  swallowed  up  by  white  masses.  Then  they  might  be 

43 

gradually  esmurcipated  without  danger  to  local  governments. " 

Thus;  the  argumentative  strategy  of  most  Soathe.m  speakers  con- 
sisted of  entering  a demurrer  against  the  Northern  charge  that  slavery 
was  a positive  evil,  and  advancing  a counter  charge  in  the  form  of  an 
argument  frcmi  economic  and  social  expediency.  Vhen  aaployed  in  discus- 
sions involving  moral,  ethical,  or  religious  principles,  such  a strategy 
is  Inherently  weak,  for  it  demands  of  individuals  that  they  compromise 

4l 

PP.  175,  328,  351,  1032,  1084,  1334-1335. 

^Ibid.  , p.  134, 
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tbeir  principles— that  in  the  manner  of  Machiavelli  they  violate  moral 
and  religious  lavs  for  special  advantage  or  immediate  gain.  Few  men  in 
any  age  are  willing  puhlicly  to  subordinate  principle  to  expediency. 

Even  Adolph  Hitler  justified  his  murder  of  six  million  Jews  with  argu- 
ments from  principle.  A weak  foxm  of  argumentation  during  any  period, 
the  Southern  strategy  was  particularly  ineffective  at  the  time  of  the 
Missouri  debate.  For  in  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century, 

thou^t  azd  action  were  shaped  to  an  uncoitanon  degree  by  moral,  ethical, 

lUi 

and  religious  concepts. 

The  Carolina  Answer.  Utalike  the  colleagues  from  the  rest  of  the 
Smith,  from  the  first  the  Carolinians  recognized  the  strategic  disad- 
vantage Inherexit  in  pitting  an  argument  fxtxn  expediency  against  one  from 
first  principle.  Thus,  Instead  of  demurring,  th^  undertook  to  attack 
directly  the  basic  prmnlses  of  the  Northern  case. 

Beginning  vlth  the  cornerstone  of  the  Northern  argzment — the  as- 
sunptlon  that  "all  men  are  created  equal"— in  1820  Charles  Cotesworth 
Pinckney,  speaking  in  the  House,  declared  that  far  from  being  a phllo- 
sps^cal  truth  and  the  vord  of  Gk>d,  this  propositlmi  vas  an  example  of 
malicious  and  specious  reasonlxig.  Men,  he  asserted,  are  not  created 
equal.  Some  men  are  born  rich,  some  poor;  some  sound,  some  lame;  some 
vith  great  natural  talent,  others  vlth  little  or  none.  In  this  respect 
races  paralleled  individuals.  As  a race,  Negroes  were  inferior.  "They 


^*\?illlaa  Sweet,  The  Story  of  Religion  in  America  (New  York: 
Harpers,  1930),  pp.  323-350.  See  also  Simpkins,  South  Old  and  New,  pp. 
73-7*)-i  and  Hasseltine,  History  of  the  Old  South,  p.  3IH. 
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were  created  Inferior  by  God  and  intended  by  God  to  serve  the  white. " 
!Tlhis  fact,  Pinctaiey  declared,  had  been  recognized  throughout  history. 

The  Cheeks,  RcMans,  Israelites,  and  BIgyptians  had  all,  at  one  tiise  or 
another,  enslaved  the  Negro. 

To  these  examples  from  history  Pinckney  added  his  own  experience 

as  a slaveholder.  The  Negro,  he  said,  "is  izipossible  to  t^u;h.  . . . 

[JEEe  is]  bom  to  obey.  To  persons  of  this  description,  moderate  labor 

and  discipline  are  essential.  . . . Zn  this  state  tl^  are  happier  Ilian 

45 

they  can  possibly  be  if  freed. " Indeed,  Negroes  would  be  unhappy  in 
freedom.  Contrasting  the  Negroes  of  the  North  with  those  of  the  South, 
he  demoustmted  that  the  free  blacks  of  New  York  City  and  PtaHadel^dila 
lived  in  d^lorable  squalor,  and  that  as  a group  they  were  drunkards, 
thieves,  and  ne'er-do-wells.  He  concluded,  therefore,  that  "freedom  is 
one  of  the  greatest  curses  you  can  inflict  upon  a [black].  Turning 
from  the  natural  ri^rts  argument,  Pinckney  examined  the  North's  Biblical 
attack  upon  slavery.  "There  is,  " he  asserted,  "not  a single  line  in  the 
Bible  against  slavery,  indeed  many  passages  sanction  it. 

Strong  as  Pinckney's  attack  was,  it  was  left,  however,  to  William 
Smith  to  make  the  ultimate  impeachment  of  the  North's  Biblical  authori- 
ties. Speaking  in  the  Senate  in  the  heat  of  the  BUssourl  debate.  Smith 
searched  the  Bible  from  end  to  end  for  scriptural  sanctions  for  slavery. 
Turning  the  stables  on  his  opponents,  he  used  their  own  passages  against 
them.  Chapters  xxv  and  xliv-xlvl  of  the  Book  of  Leviticus,  he  asserted, 

^^Ibld..  pp.  1327-1328.  ^Ibid..  p.  1328.  ^*^Ibid..  p.  1328. 
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fumii^d  proof  that  slavery  existed  among  the  Jews  ai3d  vas  sanctioned  by 
them.  Moreover,  i^th  declared  that  not  once  did  Christ  condemn  slavery. 
On  the  contrary,  he  actually  ccsidoned  it  when  he  Instructed  slaves  to  be 
obedient  to  their  mastears.^ 

Having  thus  attacked  the  basic  premises  upon  which  the  Ijbrthem 
argument  rested,  the  Carolinians  conBidered  the  specific  social,  economic, 
and  political  chargee  advanced  against  slavery. 

To  the  charge  that  slavery  was  wasteful,  they  replied  that  regard* 
less  of  what  crops  were  grown,  the  South  must  employ  a Negro  labor  force. 
White  men,  they  claimed,  were  incapacitated  by  the  Southern  climate. 

Only  the  Negro,  who  was  able  to  endure  the  heat  and  the  malarial  condi* 
tions,  could  labor  there.  As  Pinckney  put  it,  in  the  torrid  heat  of  the 
Southern  region  "three  r»groes  are  worth  to  the  South  what  five  free 

kg 

whites  are  worth  to  the  North. ' ^ 

In  answer  to  the  Northern  argument  that  slavery  placed  an  unfair 
revenue  burden  upon  the  North,  the  Carolinians  declared  tliat  exactly  the 
reverse  was  true.  Again  it  was  Pinckney  vbo  made  the  most  cogezxt  state- 
ment of  the  South's  position.  Assuming,  he  said,  that  "a  nation  must 
never  inport  more  than  she  exports, " it  was  the  South  that  was  the  great 
exporter  .of  the  natlcm  and,  therefore,  chiefly  responsible  for  the  amount 
that  the  nation  could  Inport.  In  1819,  he  claimed,  the  exports  of  the 
North  were  worth  only  $18,000,000;  in  the  same  period,  the  South  exported 
in  excess  of  $32,000,000  worth  of  products*  In  the  same  year,  the  South 
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Ibid.,  pp.  270-275,  259-263 
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vas  also  the  greater  Isgpoxter^  importing  nearly  twice  as  touch  goods  as 
the  liorth.  She  paid,  therefore,  nearly  twice  as  ouch  of  the  excise  tax 
levied  on  imports,  which  was  used  to  support  the  government.  He  con- 
cluded the  argument  by  saying  that  since  it  was  the  Negro  that  made 
Southern  exports  possible,  in  effect  the  Ifegro  supported  the  government. 

He  was,  therefore,  the  most  valuable  segment  of  our  population.^® 

The  Carolinians  met  Northern  political  arguments  in  the  same 
direct  manner.  To  the  Northern  contention  that  the  slave  cozistltuted  a 
hostile  race  which  exposed  the  country  to  domestic  violence  and  inva- 
sion from  abroad,  the  Carolina  orators  countered  by  describing  the  Negro 
as  CHie  of  the  most  peaceful  and  contented  Individuals  on  earth. Villiam 
Smith  assured  the  North  that  if  the  opportunity  were  given,  not  one  slave 
in  twenty  would  rise  in  arms  against  his  master.  He  added,  "In  time  of 
war  [the  blachs]  have  always  contributed  greatly  to  the  defense  of  the 
Nation, " and  cited  as  proof  the  fact  that  during  the  Bevolutlonairy  War 
the  War  of  l3l2  the  Negro  had  been  a major  factor  in  the  success  of 
the  American  cause.  As  for  the  argument  that  slavery  created  an 
aristocracy  which  weakened  republican  institutiozis.  Smith  rejoined: 
"Throu^  slavery,  the  political  morality  of  the  South  is  hi^r  them 
that  of  any  other  section.  The  South  has  never  had  an  insurrectlcxi, 
rebellion,  or  defied  the  govertanent. " The  North,  he  added,  with  her  rec- 
ord of  vloleroe  in  Shay's  rebellion  and  the  Whisky  rebellion  was  unable 

^®Ibld.,  pp.  273-275,  388,  1327-1329. 

^^ibid.,  pp.  307-308.  ^^Ibld. . pp.  308,  1326. 
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S'? 

to  assert  the  sasie. 


Xbe  Carolina  ansver  to  the  North's  social  arguments  against 
slavery  vas  perhaps  the  most  cogent  of  her  defenses.  William  Smith 
said  of  the  slave:  "There  Is  no  class  of  laboring  people  In  any 

country  upon  the  globe,  except  the  tfaited  States,  that  is  better 
clothed,  better  fed,  or  is  more  cheerful,  or  labor  less,  or  vho  Is  more 
happy  or  indeed,  who  has  more  liberty  and  indulgence  than  the  slaves. 
Several  days  later  In  the  House  of  Bepresentatives,  FincJcoey  amplified 
Smith's  pictiue  of  Southern  slavery.  Contrary  to  the  view  held  In  the 
North,  he  declared: 

The  slaves  live  In  comfortable  houses;  they  are  well  fed, 
clothed,  and  taken  care  of.  They  have  their  families  about 
them.  Their  medical  care  Is  equal  to  that  given  the  master. 

And  always,  they  enjoy  security  in  old  age.  . . . The  slave 
is  free  fxm  care,  that  canker  of  society  which  destroy  at 
least  one-half  of  the  thinking  part  of  mankind.  « . .^3 

Hidicullng  the  charge  of  bestiality,  he  reminded  his  opponents  that 
since  a slave  was  valuable  property,  it  would  be  a foolish  slaveholder  in- 
deed who  would  decrease  the  value  of  his  own  property  by  abusing  it.  5^ 
Throughout  the  Missouri  debate,  therefore,  the  Carolinians  met 
the  Northern  attack  head-on.  Hy  direct  refutation  they  blunted  the 
philosophical  as  well  as  the  practiced,  arguments  advanced  by  the  North. 

Yet  the  argumentation  of  the  Carolina  orators  was  at  this  stage  still  es- 
sentledJy  negative.  Their  remarks  tended  to  establish  the  proposition 
that  slavery  was  not  an  evil,  rather  than  that  it  was  a "positive  good. " 


^3ibid.,  pp.  27U-275 
^^Ibid. . p.  1314. 


^^id.,  pp.  272-275. 
^Ibid..  pp.  1325-1328, 
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throughout  the  debate  they  dealt  in  contraries  rather  than  true 
contradictories.  Zhe  dialectic  process^  the  function  of  which  is  to 
locate  the  opposite  poles  in  a controversy,  was  not  yet  cooplete.  As 
a consequence,  at  the  end  of  the  Missouri  debate  the  Cazrollnians  had 
still  not  arrived  at  their  strongest  ground  philosophically.  The  hold- 
ing of  slaves  had  yet  to  be  elevated  to  the  realm  of  principle  vhexe  it 
could  contend  on  equal  footing  with  the  rhetorical  attack  of  the  North. 

Slavery  Debates  from  lQ20  to  1835 

Growing  out  of  the  Missouri  Compromise  was  the  tacit  agreement 
that  the  slavery  question  should  thereafter  be  instlLated  from  politics. 
Despite  this  intention,  however,  the  issue  c(»ild  not  be  repzessed.  Be- 
tween 1820  and  l835>  it  flamed  up  again  and  again.  The  debates  over 
the  Panama  Conference  (182^)  and  tto  American  Coltmlzation  Society  (1826) 
were  two  of  the  more  significant  of  these  outbursts.  While  the  Carolina 
speaking  in  these  debates  Indicated  a continuing  inflexible  opposltlm  to 
any  scheme  which  threatened  the  slave  institution,  it  also  revealed  a 
tendency  among  some  of  the  Carolinians  to  es^loy  arguments  from  expedi- 
ency similar  to  ones  used  by  spokesmen  from  the  other  states  of  the  South 
during  the  Missouri  debate. 

The  Panama  question  arose  in  this  way.  m l82^  the  Iftiited  States 
received  an  invitation  to  foxm  a defensive  alliance  with  the  nations  of 
Latin  America.  The  issue  of  slavery  Intruded  into  the  debate  over  ap- 
propriations for  the  American  delegation,  because  the  Panama  Congress, 
which  was  already  in  session,  had  passed  a resolution  calling  for  abolition 
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throughout  the  Nev  World* Robert  Y.  Hayne  made  the  Carolina  position 

clear.  He  stated  In  the  Senate: 

Slavery  must  be  banned  as  a topic  for  discussion.  It  Is 
a matter  . . . for  ourselves.  To  touch  It  at  all  Is  to 
violate  our  most  sacred  rights — to  put  Into  Jec^pardy  our 
dearest  Interests— the  peace  of  our  country — the  safety 
of  our  families,  our  altars^  our  firesides.  ...  It  Is 
a subject  to  vhich  I alvays  advert  vlth  extreme  reluctance, 
and  never,  except  vhen  It  Is  forced  on  me.  On  the  slave 
question  my  oplnlcmi  is  this:  I consider  <xac  rights  In 

that  species  of  property  eu>  not  open  to  discussion,  either 
here  or  elsewhere;  and  In  respect  to  our  duties  (imposed  by 
our  situation),  ve  cure  not  to  be  tau£^  than  by  fanatics, 
religious  or  political.  To  call  Into  question  our  rights 
Is  grossly  to  violate  them— to  attempt  to  Instrcct  us  cm 
this  subject  is  to  Insult  us— to  dare  to  assail  our  insti- 
tutions is  wantonly  to  Invade  our  peace.  Let  me  solemnly 
declare  . . . that  the  Southern  States  will  never  permit, 
and  never  can  permit,  any  interference,  whatever,  in  their 
domestic  concerns,  and  that  the  very  on  which  that  un- 
hallowed attespt  shall  be  made  by  the  authorities  of  the 
Federal  Government,  we  will  consider  ourselves  as  driven 
from  the  IhiLon.  Let  the  consequences  be  what  they  may.  93 

A year  later  the  two  senators  from  Ohio  presented  to  the  Senate 

a petition  from  the  Ohio  legislature  appealing  for  federal  aid  for  the 

American  Colonizatlcm  Society*  In  tl»  debate  that  followed,  Robert  Y. 

Hayne  and  William  Smith  both  characterized  the  Colonizatlcm  Society  as 

"a  wild  impractical  scheme. " Asserting  that  it  was  controlled  by  a 

group  of  "demagogues,  who  care  not  for  the  danger  of  the  scheme,  if  they 

can  atteu^  slavery  in  the  name  of  liberty  or  phllanthanmy, " the  Carcllnl- 

ans  stated  that  the  Scmiety  had  already  caused  uzurest  amcmg  the  Negroes 


^Sydnor,  Development  of  Southern  Secticmalism.  pp.  179" l80. 
^^RegLster  of  Debates  in  Congress.  19  Cong.,  1 Sees.,  p.  172. 
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of  the  South.  Sayne  added^  "CXar  (»ly  apprehension  arises  from  the 

belief  that  a reckless  perseverence  in  the  course  vhlch  has  been  for 

some  time  pursued  (ostensibly  for  our  benefit  but  In  truth  to  our  in* 

-60 

Jury)  n»y  lead  to  scenes  over  which  humanity  must  we^. 

In  the  conclusion  of  his  speech,  however,  Hayne  departed  radi- 
cally from  the  slavery  sentiments  e^^ressed  by  Smith  and  Pinckney 
earlier  in  the  Missouri  debate.  Turning  to  the  senators  from  the  North, 
be  confessed  that  slavery  was  an  evil.  "Be  patient!  Give  [the  South] 
time!  Slavery  will  die  out  of  its  own  accord, " he  declared.  Already 
the  white-black  ratio  was  iiiprovlng  in  favor  of  the  whites.  Eventu- 
c0.1y  the  South  would  have  a coopetlng  white  labor  supply.  This  would 
destroy  slavery,  Hayne  concluded,  for  "wherever  free  labor  is  put  in 
full  and  successful  operation,  slave  labor  ceases  to  be  profitable" 
and  the  institution  dles.^^ 

In  the  same  session  of  Congress  George  McDuffie,  speaking  on  the 
Colonization  Society  in  the  Bouse,  disclosed  the  belief  that  slavery  was 
"a  necessary  evil."  The  South  is  not  prepared,  he  cusserted,  for  general 
emancipation  or  colonizaticm.  To  atteqpt  to  force  them  on  her  will  end 
the  uni(»i.  Uherever  people  are  willing,  however,  emancipation  and  coloni- 
zation should  follow  without  delay.  Referring  ^ecifically  to  the  agita- 
tion for  abollticm  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  McDuffie  added,  "If  the 
people  of  the  District  of  Coliaobla  wish  to  abolish  slavery,  and  will 

59  fio 

Ibid.  Ibid. , pp,  289-295,  325-333* 

^^Ibid.,  pp.  332-333. 
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present  a petition  to  this  House  ...  no  man  will  be  more  ready  than  I 
to  grant  to  the  people  any  means  which  they  may  deem  necessary  to  free 
themselves  from  this  deplorable  evil. 

The  debates  on  the  admission  of  Missouri^  the  Bsnama  Conference^ 
and  the  American  Colonization  Society  all  helped  to  crystallize  the 
Carolina  attitude  toward  the  slavery  controversy.  As  It  was  expressed 
by  her  orators^  the  South  Carolina  position^  even  when  teiqpered  by 
speakers  like  Hayne  and  McDuffie,  made  clear  to  the  Iforth  that  Stxrth 
Carolina  considered  slavery  a domestic  concern  and  that  she  would  resist 
any  federal  action  which  tanpered  with  the  Institution  or  attaiipted  to 
destroy  It.  From  l820  to  l835>  however,  the  argumentation  of  the  Caro- 
lina speakers  continued  to  be  essentially  negative.  While  It  repudiated 
the  Northern  doctrine  that  slavery  was  a moral  and  political  evil,  it 
had  not  yet  defined  the  Institution  In  positive  terns. 

Ante-BeU.um  South  Carolina  Deliberative 

i535  to  1861;  Stalemate  over  Slavery 

Between  1835  and  l86l,  the  Carolina  orators  reached  a stalemate 
with  the  North  on  the  question  of  slavery.  Rhetcnrlcally  speaking,  this 
occurred  when  the  Carolinians  defined  slavery  as  a "positive  good,  " 
assimilng  a dialectic  position  which  was  dlametrlcetLly  opposed  to  'the  x>o8i- 
tlon  taken  by  the  North  that  slavery  was  a positive  evil.  In  order  to  ap- 
Xureciate  how  this  situation  developed.  It  Is  sigaln  necessary  to  understand 
the  underlying  historical  events. 
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Background  of  the  Petition  Debates 

Originating  In  the  intellectual  and  religious  crusade  vhlch 
swept  the  North  during  the  second  and  third  decades  of  the  nineteenth 
century#  the  abolition  movement  soon  became  a major  force  in  Americsui 
social  thou£^t*  In  1833^  stimulated  by  the  debate  in  ftirllament  over 
abolition  in  the  British  colonies#  Charles  S.  Finney#  Theodore  Dwi^t 
Veld#  and  William  Lloyd  Garrison#  among  others#  organized  the  American 
Anti-Slavery  Society.  Ostensibly#  the  purpose  of  this  society  was  to 
work  for  "future  emancipation."  Actually#  however#  it  deimnded  inmedi- 
ate  abolition.  As  a first  st^  in  this  direction#  the  Society  en- 
couraged its  members  to  petition  Congress  to  abolish  slavery  in  the 
District  of  Columbia.  Moreover#  the  Society  flooded  the  malls  with 
anti-slaveary  clarculaars  and  pamphlets  addressed  to  the  slaveholders  of 

63 

the  South. 

Tharou^^ut  1835  abolition  petitions  x>ouared  into  Congress  in  ever 
Increasing  numbears#  and  abolitionist  senatoars  and  representatives  began 
a searles  of  acarimonlous  attacks  on  the  slave  institution,  the  stage 

was  set  for  the  great  slavery  debates  of  the  1830* s#  40's#  and  50»s.  In 
the  ensuing  conflict  the  spokesmen  for  Scnath  Carolina#  thaxnagh  their  doc- 
trine tlmt  slavery  was  a "positive  good# " shaped  the  basic  philosophy 
which  the  zest  of  the  South  followed. 


^Dunond#  Antislavery  Origins  of  the  Civil  War,  pp.  21-50;  Wiltse# 
Calhoun#  Sectionalist.  pp.  271-273#  and  Sydnor#  Development  of  Southeam 
Sectionalism,  pp.  227-233. 
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CxyatalUzatlon  of  the  South  Carolina  Position  on  Slsvairy: 
the  Doctrine  of  Positive  Good 

In  1836  John  C.  Calhoun  perceived,  perhaps  more  clearly  than  any 
of  his  colleagues  from  the  South,  the  danger,  both  Inmedlate  and  far- 
zeachlng,  vhlch  abolitionism  posed  to  the  slave  institution.  Hence  he 
prepazed  to  meet  the  abolition  attach  with  counter  strokes  of  his  oim. 

The  key  to  Calhoun’s  apologia  for  slavery  was  stated  early  in  the  first 
session  of  the  twenty-fourth  Congress  (I835-I836)  and  simplified  in  subse- 
quent sessions.  It  is  apparent,  he  said,  addressing  himself  primarily 
to  the  Senators  from  the  South,  that  these  Northern  madmen  "realize  that 
it  is  abstract  truths  only  that  deeply  tigress  the  understanding  and  the 
heart,  and  effect  great  emd  durable  revolutions.  The  only  way  "of 
meeting  [their]  abstractions  is  with  abstractions"  of  our  own.  To  conibat 
abolitionism,  he  continued,  "far  higher  grounds  must  be  taken  than  expedi- 
ency, grounds  as  high  as  those  assumed  by  these  deluded  [fanatics],  and 
which  will  show  them  that  while  they  are  acting  in  the  name  of  morals  and 
religion,  they  are  guilty  of  violating  most  solemn  obligations,  political, 
moral,  cmd  religious. Calhoun  then  proceeded  to  outline  the  doctrine 
that  slavery  was  a '^sltlve  good. " 

Turning  to  Hobbs  and  Aristotle  for  his  basic  assumptions,  Calhoun 
described  nature  as  a struggle  in  which  all  fonos  of  life  compete  for 
survival  and  supremacy.  A hierarchy  emerge  from  this  struggle,  on  the 

^Appendix  to  the  Congressional  Globe,  25  Cong.,  2 Sess.,  p.  56. 

^^Ibid. . p.  70. 
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top  tier  of  vhlch  is  man*  Even  among  men,  however,  there  are  inequalities. 

Some  men  are  Inherently  superior  to  others  physically,  mentally,  and 

socledly.  In  the  never  ceasing  struggle  for  survival  tte  strong  employ 

66 

their  superior  talents  to  dominate  the  weak. 

What  Is  true  of  Individuals,  Calhoun  continued.  Is  also  true  of 
races.  Some  races  possess  siqperlor  intelligence,  stronger  moral  fiber, 
and  a greater  capacity  for  civilization.  When  two  races,  (me  superior 
and  the  other  inferior,  are  forced  to  coexist.  It  Is  an  immutable  law  of 
nature  that  the  one  should  subjugate  the  other.  Indeed,  su(^  subjugation 
Is  a positive  good,  for  the  alternative,  as  Callumn  put  It,  Is  inter- 
racial war  and  the  eventual  extezmlnatlcm  of  the  weaker  race.  *^o  power 
on  earth, " he  said,  "can  alter  this  fact.  The  cause  lies  too  de^  In  the 
principles  of  our  nature.  Slavery  Is  an  inevitable  law  of  S(x:lety  where 
a civilized  race  and  a race  of  a different  description  are  bzeught  to- 

,,67 

gether.  It  is  the  only  means  of  promoting  racial  adjustment. 

Bzt  not  only  does  slavery  allcTw  the  white  and  Negro  races  to  live 
together  in  peace;  it  Is  a positive  benefit  to  both  of  them.  "The  Afri- 
can race, " declared  Calhcmn,  "has  never  existed  in  so  comfortable,  so 
respectful,  or  so  civilized  a condition,  as  that  which  it  now  enjoys  in 

the  Southern  states.  ...  With  respect  to  civilization,  the  Negroes  have 

68 

nearly  kept  pace  with  tlielr  masters. " As  to  the  whites,  he  continued, 

^Charles  E.  Merriam,  "The  Political  Philosophy  of  John  C.  Cal- 
houn, " Studies  in  Southern  History  and  Politics  (New  York:  Columbia  Uhl- 
versity  Rress,  19l4),  p.  338. 
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’Register  of  Debates  in  Congress,  24  Cong.,  1 Sess*,  pp.  718-719. 
^Ibld.  j p.  718. 
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"Would  it  be  affirmed  that  they  vere  inferior  to  others,  that  they  vere 
less  patriotic,  less  iirtelligeiit,  less  humane,  less  brave,  than  vhere 
slavery  did  not  exist  Svmming  up  the  effect  of  slavery  on  both 
races,  he  declared: 

Both  races  . . . appear  to  thrive  under  the  pxactical  opera- 
tion of  this  institution.  The  expexriment  [of  slavery]  is  in 
progress,  but  has  not  been  completed.  The  vorld  has  not  seen 
modem  society  go  through  the  entire  luecess.  ...  far, 
the  results  of  the  experiment  have  been  [to  the  credit]  of 

the  South. 70 

Developing  still  another  aspect  of  his  apologia  for  slavery,  Cal- 
houn cited  the  benefits  which  the  slave  institution  had  brought  to  South- 
ern society.  In  contrast  to  the  Iforth,  he  stated: 

Southern  society  has  been  far  less  agitated,  and  I will 
venture  to  predict  that  its  condition  would  prove  by  far  the 
most  secure,  and  by  far  the  most  favorable  to  the  preserva- 
tion of  liberty.  In  fact,  the  presearvatlon  of  human  liberty 
against  the  aggressions  of  despotic  power  has  been  always  the 
most  ^ficlent  in  states  where  domestic  slavejry  was  found  to 
prevail.  I do  not  admit  [slavery]  to  be  an  evil.  Not  at  ciU. 

It  is  a good— a great  good!  71 

Several  years  later,  he  added: 

This  agitation  [over  slavery]  has  produced  one  happy  effect 
at  least;  it  has  cooi>elled  us  in  the  South  to  look  into  the 
nature  and  character  of  this  great  institution,  and  to  cor- 
rect many  false  Inpressions  that  we  have  entertained  in  rela- 
tion to  it.  Many  in  the  South  once  believed  that  it  was  a 
moral  and  political  evil;  that  folly  and  delusion  are  gone. 

We  see  it  now  in  its  true  light,  and  regard  it  as  the  most 
safe  and  stable  basis  for  free  institutions  in  the  world.  It 
is  inposslble  with  us  that  conflict  can  take  place  between 
labor  and  capital,  which  makes  it  so  difficult  to  establish 
and  maintain  free  Instltutloos  in  all  wealthy  and  highly 
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civilized  cc^intries  vbere  sucii  institutions  as  ours  do 
not  exist.  ...  In  the  South  labor  and  capital  are  per- 
fectly harmonized.  72 

Calhoun's  slavery  doctrine^  then,  maintained  that  for  three 
reasons  slavery  vas  "a  positive  good.  **  First,  it  provided  a peaceful 
means  of  racial  adjustment.  Second,  it  improved  both  the  vhlte  and 
Negro  races.  Finally,  the  institution  produced  positive  benefits  to 
Southern  society.  As  thus  developed,  the  doctrine  repudiated  all  pro- 
slavery  arguments  from  expediency — arguments  vhlch  called  for  the  tolera- 
tion and  protection  of  slavery  as  "a  necessary  evil. " "No  longer  vlll 
the  South  concede  that  slavery  is  ...  an  evil, " Calhoun  asserted  in 
the  Senate  in  I836.  "We  have  nothing  to  lament  or  to  lay  to  conBclence. 
[Slavery]  is  consistent  with  the  hipest  and  purest  principles  of  democ- 
racy. "73  ^ tl»  same  tolcen,  he  avoided  the  negativism  of  earlier 
Carolina  speakers  such  as  Pinckney  and  Smith  vho  in  the  Missouri  debate 
had  denied  the  Inherent  evil  of  slavery,  but  had  stopped  short  of  es- 
tablishing it  as  a positive  benefit.  In  tracing  slavery  back  to  its 
origins  in  the  nature  of  man  and  society  and  by  shoving  it  to  be  a 
social  Instrument  for  peaceful  co-existence  between  races,  Calhoun 
grounded  his  pro-slavery  arguments  in  principles  ^diich  allied  the  insti- 
tution with  moral  and  philosophical  truths,  thus  defining  slavery  in 
positive  terms  of  right  and  Justice. 

A fuslcNi,  then,  of  principle  and  practical  advantage,  Calhoun's 

T^Appendix  to  the  Congressiojaal  Globe,  25  Cong.,  2 Sees.,  pp.  61-62. 
^^Register  of  Debates  in  Congress,  2k  Cong.,  1 Sess.,  p.  719» 
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slavery  doctrine  assumed  grounds  dialectically  o>ppo3ite  to  those  occupied 
by  the  North.  Its  motivational  appeal^  like  that  of  the  North's  case 
against  slavery,  crossed  the  full  range  of  the  spectrum,  embodying  ideals 
and  sentiments  which  could  both  conquer  the  mirri  and  infiwmp  the  peusslcxis-- 
appeals  which  could  sound  the  bugle  cry  of  war.  It  developed,  in  short, 
a rhetoric  for  the  established  carder  of  the  South— -a  conservative 
rhetoric  capable  of  comtettlng  the  revolutionary  doctrine  advanced  by 
the  North. 

The  contention  that  slavery  was  a "positive  good"  quickly  became 
the  standard  approach  used  by  all  of  the  Carolina  speakers.  It  renmlned 
their  modus  operand!  in  all  slavery  debates  until  the  outbreak  of  the 
Civil  War.  James  Banmond  expressed  it  in  these  words  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  in  I836: 

[The  abolitionists]  have  regai-ded  au*  institution  of  slavery 
as  the  most  assimilated  to  an  aristocracy.  In  this  they  are 
ri£^.  I accept  the  term.  It  is  a government  of  tl:^  beet, 
combining  all  of  the  advantages,  and  possessing  but  few  of 
the  disadvantages  of  the  aristocracy  of  the  Old  World*  With- 
out fostering  to  an  unwarranted  extent  the  pride,  the  exclu- 
siveness, the  selfishness,  the  thirst  for  sway,  the  ccmtempt 
for  the  rights  of  others,  ...  it  gives  us  their  polish, 
their  munificence,  their  high  honor,  their  undaunted  i^lrlt. 

Slavery  does  indeed  create  an  aristocracy— an  culstocracy  of 
talents,  of  virtue,  of  generosity  and  courage.  In  a slave 
country  every  free  man  is  an  aristocrat,  ...  lie  has  been 
bom  to  all  the  natural  advantages  of  the  society  in  which 
he  is  placed,  and  all  its  honors  lie  crpea  before  him,  invit- 
ing his  genius  and  industry.  Sir,  I do  firmly  believe  that 
domestic  slavery,  regulated  as  ours  is,  produces  the  highest 
toned,  the  purest,  best  organization  of  society  that  has  ever 
existed  on  the  face  of  the  eairth.T^ 
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In  the  same  year  that  Calhoun  uttered  his  beliefs  in  tte  United 
States  Senate  and  Hainmond  reiterated  them  in  the  House^  Governor  George 
McDuffie  in  his  message  to  the  Carolina  legislature  declared:  ”Ilo  h>a»m 

Instltutlcm  is  more  manifestly  consistent  vlth  the  viU  of  God^  better 
designed  to  enhance  the  happiness  of  the  Negro  or  a finer  co3merst<m2e 
of  our  republican  edifice  than  slavery. " He  added,  "God  forbid  that  my 
descendents,  in  the  remotest  generation,  shall  live  In  any  other  than  a 
coimaunity  having  the  institution  of  domestic  slavery.  I utterly  repudi- 
ate, " he  concluded,  "those  statements  expressed  in  a mischievous  and  mis- 
guided spirit  of  sentimentality  that  slavery  is  a m(»al  and  political 
evil. 

A decade  later,  John  Caopbell,  speaking  in  the  Bouse  of  Representa- 
tives on  abolitionism,  voiced  a similar  opinion:  "It  viU  be  a day  of 

voe  to  the  South — it  will  be  a time  of  lamentation ; to  the  slave — vhen 
gentlemen  succeed  in  producing  the  impression  that  it  is  slirful  to  hold 
slaves.  Asserting  that  slavery  produced  a perfect  society,  Campbell 
continued: 

So  far  from  this  institution  being  uncongenial  with  a repub- 
lican government,  it  is  more  useful  in  such  a government  than 
in  azy  other;  for,  as  paradoxical  as  it  may  appear  on  a sv^r- 
flclal  view,  it  is  nevertheless  capable  of  deioonstration  that 
domestic  slavery  produces  equality  and  nurtures  a spirit  of 
liberty  among  the  citizen  population  of  a country.  Where 
domestic  slavery  does  not  exist,  menial  and  domestic  offices 
are  performed  by  a portion  of  the  poor  among  the  citizen 
population.  • . . Ihe  poor  and  rich  thus  became  divided  into 
classes  and  the  poor  are  treated  as  inferiors.  Equality  . . . 


^^South  Carolina  Journal  of  the  General  Assembly,  183$,  pp.  6-8. 
^^Appendix  to  the  Congressional  Globe,  28  Cong.,  1 Seas.,  p.  2hl, 
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Is  the  cornerstone  of  a republic.  ...  I say  that  only  an 
entire  exemption  from  the  performance  of  mt^nial  labor  will 
pit>duce  equality.  77 

Several  days  later,  Aimistead.  Burt  echoed  the  sentiments  of  his  colleague 

Can®bell.  Addressing  the  abolitionist  members  of  the  Bouse,  he  declared: 

I choose  to  say,  that  language  cannot  utter  the  scorn  which 
the  South  condemns  and  despises  the  upstart  and  huckstering 
morality  which  strives  to  hold  up  to  the  r^arobation  of  the 
world  that  ancient  institution  to  which  it  ascribes  much 
that  is  illustrious  in  its  history  and  ennobling  in  its 
policy.  [South  Carolina]  never  questioned  the  morality  of 
slavery. 78 

In  the  follcwlng  decode,  Robert  Barnwell  Rhett  turned  the  force 
of  his  fiery  rhetoric  toward  promulgating  Calhoun’s  belief  in  the  "posi- 
tive good"  of  slavery.  He  declared  in  the  South  Carolina  legislature 
in  1850  that  throughout  history  men  and  races  had  been  unequal.  This 
condition  grew  out  of  fixed  laws  of  nature.  "Of  all  the  races  of  men, " 
he  maintained,  "the  Negro  race  is  the  most  inferior. " Hence,  it  was  true 
to  nature  and  consistent  with  history  that  the  Negro  slwxild  be  enslaved. 
Indeed,  Rhett  concluded,  («ly  the  fact  that  the  Negro  has  always  been  a 
slave  has  prevented  his  annihilation  by  superior  races. ’<'9  On  the  eve  of 
the  Civil  War  Rhett  again  gave  expressicaa  to  the  Calhoun  doctrine.  In  a 
speech  at  Grahamvllle,  South  Carolina,  Ju2y  4,  I859,  he  exhorted  the 
large  crowd  gathered  there  to  be  true  to  the  leadership  of  Calhoun  and 
McDuffie.  Hs  concluded  the  speech  by  saying: 

^Ibid.  “^Ibid. . p.  534. 

79charleston  DaiJy  Mercury.  Sept,  12,  I3,  I85O,  quoted  in  Perritt, 
"Robert  Barnwell  Rhett, " pp.  25O-251. 


[We  mst]  demonstrate  that  all  the  races  of  men  are  not  equal, 
but  that  the  Caucasian  and  the  Afrlccm  may  be  [cmly]  benign- 
ly combined  In  one  society  . . . when  the  one  [was]  slave, 
the  other  free.  It  Is  for  us  to  prove  that  we  of  the  South  at 
least  are  fit  for  free  government,  by  enforcing  slaveiy  In 
the  Italon,  and  If  this  Is  Is^ractlcal,  then  by  establishing 
It  apart  for  ourselves, 

While  Rhett  was  spreading  Calhoun’s  views  on  slavery  throughout 
South  Carolina,  Lawrence  M.  Keltt,  a fellow  fire-eater,  was  ctomplonlng 
the  same  phllosoxdiy  In  the  Bouse  of  Representatives.  In  Id^,  answer- 
ing critics  of  the  ”l33stltutlon"  In  the  House,  he  declared: 

Slavery  finds  Its  bases  In  the  organization  of  primitive 
society.  There,  without  studied  contrivance,  wltbcnit  written 
law  or  conventional  clauses.  It  made  Its  first  spontaneous 
appearance.  It  emerged  because  some  men  were  stzx>ng  while 
others  were  weak.  How  fares  It  with  the  Bthlopean?  For 
five  thousand  years  he  has  basked  In  the  civilizations  of 
Persia,  Carthage,  Egypt,  Greece,  and  Rome,  and  he  still  Is 
and  ever  has  been  a savage.  If  the  providence  of  God  did 
not  make  him  an  inferior— If  the  necessities  of  civilization 
did  not  require  his  subordination,  how  happens  that  he  has 
been  stagnant  and  stationary.  . . . The  African  Is  destitute 
of  ability.  Inferior  varltles  of  the  same  genus  precede 
higher  varieties.  May  not  the  same  great  law  have  been  ap- 
plied to  all  life?  And  as  strata  upon  strata  rises  up  In 
the  material  kingdom,  may  then  not  there  have  been  a grada- 
tion of  races  among  men  until  eJ.1  human  excellence  was  con- 
stellated around  the  Caucasian  family. 

Continuing  the  attack,  Ksltt  asserted  that  the  Negro  v&is  la^roved  by 
slavery.  Although  doubting  that  he  had  the  native  mentality  to  absorb 
much  knowledge,  Khltt  pointed  to  the  religious  training,  the  moral  les- 
sons, and  the  elementary  education  that  the  Negro  received.  Finally, 
Keltt  briefly  touched  upcai  the  benefits  that  slavery  produced  In  society, 
maintaining  that  slavery  helped  provide  a stable  body  politic.  He 
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Charlestoa  Dally  Courier,  July  6,  I859,  quoted  In  Ibid. , p,  302. 
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concluded  by  ebovlDg  that  slavery  gave  the  South  Its  great  cotton 
conmerce»°'*’ 

In  l860>  In  a speech  (»i  the  Republican  Farty^  Ksitt  again  stated 

Calhoun's  slavery  doctrine.  He  declared  in  the  House  of  Representatives: 

[Slavezy]  is  nonsal,  just^  and  beneflclent,  . . « for  it  has 
existed  in  every  part  of  the  world,  ...  In  all  societies 
there  must  be  scsne  relation  between  the  superior  and  inferior. 

. . . Ifttlversal  equality  was  not  bestowed  by  almighty  God^ 
and  cannot  be  created  by  human  lav.  When  there  is  inequality 
between  the  strong  and  the  weak>  the  fonner  must  control  the 
latter.  In  the  South  the  inequality  Is  between  the  white  and 
the  blade  races.  The  white  race^  because  it  is  avipexlor, 
rules;  the  black,  because  it  is  inferior,  tolls  at  menial 
labor  and  performs  the  ruder  functlcms. 

Moreover,  he  continued: 

Slavery  is  beneficial  to  the  white  race  because  it  elevates 
it  to  a higher  and  more  intellectual  es^lc^naent  and  duties 
of  society;  it  is  a benefit  to  the  Negro  because  it  gives 
him  siqpport,  guidance,  and  ptrotectloa.  It  benefits  both 
cause  it  saves  society  from  vicissitudes  and  convulsicms*^ 

Thus,  from  Calhoun's  prontxancements  in  1836  through  Keitt's 
final  salvo  on  the  eve  of  the  Civil  War,  the  stand  of  the  Carolina 
speakers  on  slavery  remained  essentially  unchanged.  Considered  rhetori- 
cally, this  stand  presented  the  strexagest  possible  defense  for  the  slave 
Institution.  3y  occi;q?ylng  dicaectic  ground  (Opposite  to  that  taken  by 
the  North,  and  characterizing  slavery  as  a positive  good  as  opposed  to 
a positive  evil,  Calhoun  and  his  colleagues  unified  principle  and  ex- 
pediency. Barallellng  the  position  develc^d  by  Northern  spokesmen  for 
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their  section  duri33g  the  Missouri  debate^  the  Carolina  argument  consti- 
tuted the  ultimate  argumentative  position  the  South  could  assume*  More- 
over, like  the  argument  advanced  by  the  North,  it  could  claim  both  the 
hearts  and  the  mixids  of  men.  Xhe  Calhoun  doctrine  of  slavery  vas  the 
ideal  rhetoric  vlth  vhlch  to  defeM  the  established  social  order. 


ni 

^ANTE-BELLUM  SOUTH  CAHOLIM  ORATORy: 

BAROMETER  OP  POUTICAL  LIBERALISM  AND  CONSERVATISM 

Introduction 

♦ '■  ' 

Francis  B.  Simpkins  in  The  South  Old  and  New  suggests  that  "the 
most  significant  development  in  the  thinking  of  the  Old  South  in  the 
early  decades  of  the  nineteenth  century  was  the  establishment  of  ortho- 
doxy and  conservatism.  After  I835,  no  Southern  state  better  exen^pli- 
fied  Siapkin*s  generalization  than  South  Carolina.  In  her  extreme 
states-rigbt  philosophy,  her  insistence  iq>on  a strict  ccxistruction  of 
the  Constitution,  and  her  suspicion  of  popular  democracy.  South  Carolina 
displayed  a degree  of  political  conservatism  unmatched  in  her  sister 
states.  Indeed,  in  many  particulars,  her  brand  of  political  conserva- 
tism became  the  pattern  for  Southern  resistance  as  the  Civil  War 
2 

approached. 

Conservatism  in  political  thought  was  not,  however.  Indigences 
to  South  Carolina.  Rrior  to  the  nul  Ilf icsation  and  slavery  controversies 
of  the  1820's  and  30* s.  South  Carolina  had  displayed  traits  of  political 


^'South  Old  and  Newj  pp.  73*7^«  W.  J.  Caish  notes  that  "the  hall- 
mark of  Southern  society;  masters  and  masses  alike  were  sunk  in  the  deep- 
est conplacency;  nowhere  was  there  any  palpable  irritatiai,  any  discontent 
and  conflict,  aM  so  nowhere  was  there  any  tendency  to  question.  Again, 
being  static  and  unchanging,  the  South  was,  of  courae,  an  inherently 
conservative  society— one  which  . . . [was]  naturally  cold  to  new  ideas. " 
See  Mind  of  the  Souths  p.  I08. 

2 

Sydnor,  Developii^nt  of  Southern  Sectionalism,  pp.  177-178.  See 
also  Chauncey  S.  Bouch^,  '^South  Carolina  Electoral  Question. " Proceed- 
ings  of  the  Mississippi  Valley  Historical  Association.  IX  (1922-1^3), 
113-114. 
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libezraliem  not  unlike  those  ^ch  flourished  In  the  West  and  Middle 
states  during  the  same  period.  Expressed  In  the  form  of  economic 
nationalism^  loose  construction  of  the  Constitution^  and  "grass  roots" 
political  reforms,  this  liberalism  was  suppressed  only  after  it  had 
proved  dangerous  to  the  agrarian  and  slave  Instltuticxis  of  the  Palmetto 
State. 

In  the  Ideas  and  arguments  ttey  articulated,  the  orators  of  ante- 
bellum South  Carolina  reflected  this  shift  in  political  thought  from 
liberalism  to  conservatism.  The  purpose  of  this  essay  Is  to  trace  the 
change  vhlch  took  place  In  their  argumentation  between  1820  and  l86l. 

This  will  be  acconpUshed  by  pointing  to  the  various  evidences  of  these 
two  political  philosophies  as  they  appear  In  the  oratory.  The  essay  will 
be  divided  Into  two  sections.  In  the  first,  the  deliberative  speaking  of 
the  x>eriod  1820-1826  will  be  examined  as  an  expression  of  political 
liberalism.  The  second  section  will  consider  the  speaking  of  the  later 
period  (1826-1861}  as  an  expression  of  political  conservatism. 

Pplltlcal  Liberalism  In  Ante-Bellum  South  Carolina  Oratory: 

1820-1826 

Between  1820  and  1826,  the  dominant  note  In  the  deliberative  speak- 
ing of  South  Carolina  was  one  of  liberalism.  The  Carolina  orators  dis- 
closed their  liberal  orientation  In  two  ways:  (l)  through  the  political 

^or  a cooparison  of  Western  liberalism  with  the  brand  of  liberal- 
ism found  In  S(X2th  Carolina  between  1820  and  1824  see  Sydnor,  Development 
of  Southern  Sectlonallan.  pp.  I34-156,  and  Dangeifleld,  Era  of  Good  Peel- 

ioQ,  pp.  320-325. 
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concepts  they  revealed  in  their  speaking,  and  (2)  through  their  charac- 
teristic use  of  the  argtment  from  escpediency* 

Since  it  is  necessary  to  understand  the  basic  liberalism  of 
political  thought  in  South  Carolina  in  order  to  appreciate  fully  its 
manifestations  in  the  oratory,  our  survey  will  begin  vlth  a discussion 
of  political  liberalism  in  the  Carolina  society  of  the  peirlod. 

Political  Liberalism  in  Ante-Bellum  South  Carolina 

Political  liberalism  originated  in  South  Carolina  vlth  a group  of 
rising  young  politicians  known  as  the  "Young  Republicans. " Led  by  John 
C.  Calhoun,  Langdon  Cheves,  and  William  Lowndes,  their  platform  advocated 
a broad  increase  in  the  scope  emd  power  of  the  federal  government.  Speci- 
fically, it  called  for  a program  of  economic  nationalism,  which  was  to 
Include  internal  liqpsrovements,  a national  bank,  and,  to  a lesser  extent, 
a protective  tariff.  Since  the  x>ower  to  carry  out  these  measures  was 
not  ejg^nresBly  granted  to  the  federal  government  by  the  Constitution,  the 
"Young  R^blicans"  turned  to  the  philosophy  of  "loose  construction"  to 
find  constitutional  sanctions  for  their  platform.^  In  addition,  Callioun 
and  his  compatriots  sdpported  grass  roots  democratic  reforms  on  a nation- 
al level — reforms  which  were  designed  to  reduce  the  power  of  the  state 
leglslatuz^s  in  the  selection  of  the  President  and  Vice-President.^ 

S/allace,  RLstory  of  South  Carolj^.  H,  kl9-k22,  and  Charles  M. 
Wlltse,  J<^  C.  Calhoun.  Mationalist  1782-1828  (Indianapolis:  Bobbs-Mer- 

ril,  19**4),  pp.  103-105. 

^Edward  Stanwood,  A History  of  the  Presidency,  2 vols.  (Boston: 
Hbughton-Mifflin,  191^  )>  I,  213,  and  Herman  V.  Ames,  "Proposed  Amendments 
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Becaixse  economic  nationalism^  loose  construction  of  the  Consti- 
tution, and  political  refoxms  all  tended  to  strengthen  the  federal 
government.  Increasing  Its  contact  with  the  ixidivldual  by  reducing  the 
power  of  the  state  and  local  governments,  they  may  be  regarded  as  liberal 
departures  from  the  prevailing  concept  of  federalism.  This  concept  was 
grounded  In  the  Jeffersonlcm  philosophy  of  govertBuent.  Fearing  the  loss 
of  personal  liberty,  the  Jeffersonians,  who  were  in  the  ascendancy  by 
the  second  decade  of  the  nineteenth  century,  viewed  all  governments 
with  suspicion  and  distrust,  but  none  more  than  the  federal  government. 
Bence,  they  atteng>ted  to  confine  Its  euitlvities  within  the  narrow  limits 
specifically  prescribed  by  the  Constitution.  Charles  Sydnor  writes  In 
The  Development  of  Southern  Sectionalism; 

Nearly  all  the  [Jeffersonians]  believed  that  the  Constitu- 
tlcm  meant  exactly  what  It  said,  and  that  the  government 
ou£^  to  take  no  step  beyond  constitutional  boundaries,  even 
though  the  goals  were  good  or  widely  desired.  Therefore, 
they  objected  to  entering  upon  several  parte  of  the  program 
of  economic  nationalism  unless  the  Constitution  should  first 
be  amended.  Some  . . . went  further;  they  objected  to  the 
idea'  that  the  goverzmient  ought  to  e^q>and  its  eustivitles 
even  by  the  process  of  constitutional  amendment.  They  loved 
individual  liberty,  they  feared  govenm^nt,  and  they  feared 
the  federal  government  more  than  state  and  local  governments.  ° 

As  the  pressure  for  industrialization  mounted,  the  Jeffersonian  concept 

of  federalism  cesae  to  be  viewed  by  the  "Youzig  Republicans”  as  a road 

block  to  progress.  As  expressed  ultimately  in  the  states-right  axid 

strict  construction  doctrines,  this  Jeffersonian  concept  became  the 


to  the  Constitution  of  the  Itoited  States, " Antsaal  Report  of  the  American 
fflstCTrlcal  ^sociatlon,  I696,  2 vols.  (Washington:  Govt.  Panting  Office, 

i§9?)7  n,"  do-85. 

^Development  of  Southern  Sectionalism,  pp.  135-136. 
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philosophy  of  the  conservative;  the  '^oung  Republican's"  reaction  against 
it  became  the  philosophy  of  the  liberal.*^ 

Three  fiuitors  largely  explain  the  growth  of  this  liberalism  in 
South  Carolina  between  l820  and  1824.  The  first  of  these  was  the  poli- 
tical ambitions  rf  John  C.  Calhoun*  Shrewdly  reasoning  that  he  must  ap- 
pear national  in  political  outlook  in  oirder  to  succeed  to  the  x^^sidency^ 
Calhoun  developed  in  South  Caurollna  a political  machine  geared  to  his 
personal  ambitions.  Through  this  organization,  which  included  Gteorge 
McDuffie,  James  auntlton,  Jr. , Robert  Y.  Hayne,  and  Joel  ibinsett,  Cal- 
houn was  able  to  control  the  politics  of  South  Carolina  and  to  direct 

Q 

public  opinion  into  liberal  channels.  Second,  it  was  felt  by  maiy  Caro- 
linians tliat  a protective  tariff  eusd  a program  of  internal  improvements 
would  promcAe  the  industrial  develonaent  of  the  state,  l8l0  S«ith 
Carolina  was  producing  considerable  qoantitles  of  manufactured  goods. 

The  census  of  that  year  set  the  value  of  her  manufactured  pzeducts  at 
174,147,  and  estimated  the  production  of  cotton  cloth  at  over  three 
million  yards. ^ A protective  tariff  was  needed  to  safeguard  these  infant 
Industries  against  foreign  con^petltlon,  roads  »nd  were 

“^Ibld.,  pp.  153-156. 

^or  an  excellent  discussion  of  Calhoun's  campaign  for  the  presi- 
dency, see  Wlltse,  Calhoun.  Katltaxalist.  pp.  124-158.  See  also  Green, 
tfcPuffie.  pp.  37-59. 

Wallace  observes  that  the  interest  in  manufactures  in  South  Caro- 
lina did  not  begin  to  die  out  until  I825.  For  a full  discussion  of  this 
aspect  of  the  Carolina  economy  see  History  of  South  Carolina,  n,  4C7-4l3. 
See  also  Broadus  Mitchell,  "The  Rise  of  Cotton  Mills  in  the  South, " Johns 
Hortfcins  Italy.  Studies  in  HLstorical  and  Political  Science.  XXXIX,  No,  2 
(Baltimore Johns  Hopkins  Press,  1921 j,  I3-15. 
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necessaiy  to  supply  them  with  raw  materials  and  move  their  finished 
products  to  market.  Finally,  in  the  early  1820* s South  Carolina  had 
not  yet  begun  to  feel  the  effects  of  land  depletion  and  the  loss  of 
population  which  had  already  contributed  to  conservatism  in  Virginia, 
and  which  would  shortly  affect  all  of  the  Southecustem  states.  IMlike 
Virginia,  the  lands  of  South  Carolina  were  still  fertile  and  her  popu- 
lation was  still  growing,  althou£^  slowly.  As  a consequence,  sbe  did 
not  feeur  the  loss  of  political  power  in  the  national  legislature,  nor 
did  she  see  the  need  to  erect  barriers  against  the  day  when  her  power 
would  be  reduced.^ 

£y  1820  the  "Young  Republicans"  controlled  both  the  state  legisla- 
ture and  the  Carolina  delegation  to  the  National  Congress.  In  that  year 
James  Ramllton,  Jr.  estimated  that  90  per  cent  of  the  Carolina  citizenry 
favored  loose  construction  of  the  Constitution.^  To  be  sure.  South  Caro- 
lina was  not  without  her  conservative  opposition.  But  this  oppositlcui, 
led  principally  by  William  Smith  and  Thomas  R.  Mitchell,  and  later  Joined 
by  Thomas  Cooper,  president  of  South  Carolina  College,  was  steadily  los- 
ing ground  to  the  liberal  element.^  It  was  not  until  the  slavery  and 
tariff  controversies  gave  pertinence  to  the  states-rlf^  cmd  strict 
constziictlon  arguments  of  the  conservatives  that  these  liberal  tenden- 
cies were  checked. 


Sydnor,  Develgpcient  of  Southern  Sectionalism,  pp.  29-32. 
^^Ld« , p.  lY*/ . 

Wallace,  Blstcary  of  South  Carolina,  II,  422-426. 
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la  the  early  years  of  the  l820»s,  then.  South  CaroUna's  political 
tellers ^were  decidedly  liberal,  favoring  econotnlc  nationalism,  loose  con* 
structlon  of  the  Constitution,  and  political  reforms.  This  liberalism 
arose,  in  part,  from  political  and  economic  forces  vithin  the  State, 

It  flourished  because  the  negative  forces  that  later  made  for  conserva- 
tism vere  not  yet  operative. 

With  this  picture  of  South  Carolina  Uberalism  before  us,  let  us 
see  how  the  CaroUna  orators  reflected  til  s philospidiy.  We  shall 
first  the  political  concepts  which  they  e^xpressed  in  their  speaking. 

The  Expression  of  Liberal  Political  Ccmcepts 
in  South  Carolina  Oratory 

Between  1820  and  1826  all  of  the  Carolina  orators  whose  speaking 
13 

was  studied,  with  the  exception  of  William  Smith  Thmiftn  h,  Mitchell, 
evinced  strong  feelings  of  nationalism,  a tendency  to  interpret  the  Con- 
stitution broadly,  and  well-defined  grass  roots  democratic  Irupulses. 

One  evidence  of  the  tendency  toward  nationalism  this  period 

lay  in  the  Carolinians’  acceptance  of  the  principle  that  a law  passed  by 
Congress  is  binding  upon  states  and  individuals  until  repealed  or  de- 
clared unconstitutional  by  the  Supreme  Court.  Among  others,  William 
lewndes  clearly  enunciated  this  prlncipl^?  during  the  debate  on  the 

^%»e  orators  studied  were  John  Galllard,  William  Smith,  Joseph 
Brevard,  Elias  aurle,  James  Ervin,  William  Loimdes,  John  McCreary,  James 
Overstreet,  C.  C.  Pinckney,  Elred  Simpkins,  Starling  Tucker,  James  Bled.r, 
Joseph  Gist,  James  Hamilton,  Jr.,  George  McDuffie,  Thomas  R.  Mitchell, 

Joel  Poinsett,  John  Wilson,  Robert  B.  Canipbell,  John  Carter,  Andrew 
Govan,  and  Robert  Y.  Bayne. 
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admission  of  Missouri  in  1821.  He  declared^  "Once  a lav  is  passed  all 

must  support  it.  Simply  because  one  is  opposed  does  not  relieve  him 

from  the  burden  of  supporting  the  lav.  ..."  Until  the  Supreme  Court 

declares  a lav  unconstitvitlonal,  it  must  be  assumed  that  the  collective 

vlsdom  of  Congress  is  superior  to  that  of  any  state  legislature  or  to 

individual  opinion.  Three  yecurs  later,  George  McDuffie,  voicing  the 

same  vlev,  concluded  a speech  on  the  Tariff  Mil  by  saying: 

It  vould  be  some  consolation  to  me,  sir,  if  I could  believe 
that  the  heavy  iiqDosltlons,  vhich  must  operate  so  expres- 
sively upon  the  part  of  the  Ibiion  I have  tte  honor  to  repre- 
sent, vould  produce  an  equivalent  benefit  to  other  portions 
of  the  Union.  If  my  constituents  must  be  sacrificed,  it 
vould  in  some  degree  soothe  their  injured  feelings,  if  they 
could  have  this  excuse,  at  least,  for  quietly  submitting  to 
their  fate,  hard  as  it  is,  and  uz^ust  as  they  believe  it  to 
be.  But  even  this  humble  consolation  is  denied  to  us.  . . . 

We  are  to  be  made  the  victims  of  a system  "vhich  not  enrlch- 
eth  them,  but  makes  us  poor  indeed" — a system  vhich  vages 
var,  not  against  our  enranles,  but  our  friends.  ...  A system 
vhich  has  originated  in  discontent,  and  must  Inevitably  end  in 
disappointment.  Against  such  a system  I do  solemnly  protest, 
as  a palpable  Invasion  of  those  rights  and  interests  vhich  I 
am  charged  to  defend  and  protect.  And  I do  beseech  its  advo- 
cates, as  they  regard  the  principles  of  Justice,  the  interests 
of  the  Republic,  or  the  mutual  good  vlll  of  its  moobers,  to 
pause  before  th^  give  this  bill  the  Irrevocable  sanction  of 
their  final  vote.  If,  hovever,  they  should  pass  it,  even  vlth 
a majority  of  a single  vote,  I shall  as  bound  by  allegiance 
sulHnlt  to  it  as  one  other  lav  of  my  country.  . . .^^ 

A second  expression  of  nationalism  vas  the  Carolinians'  belief 

that  national  legislation  should  benefit  all  of  the  states  equally. 

James  Hamilton  applied  this  principle  to  the  Chesapeake  and  Delavare 


^^Annals  of  Congress,  l6  Cong..  2 Sess.,  pp.  5O8-516. 
^^Ibld. , 18  Cong.,  1 Sess.,  p.  2426. 
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Canal  Bill  of  ISS^.  Arguing  that  the  federal  government  had  the  power 
to  make  internal  improvements  under  either  the  defense  or  the  postal 
clauses  of  the  Constitution,  Heonlltcm,  following  much  the  same  line  of 
reasoning,  employed  hy  George  McDuffie  the  proceeding  year  in  a speech 
on  Internal  Dnprovements, refused  to  support  the  measure  until  Congress 
passed  a general  system  of  internal  Improvements  by  which  all  states 
would  benefit  equally. A corollary  a£  this  principle  stated  that  if 
a lack  of  uniformity  in  state  lavs  injured  individuals  of  other  states, 
the  federal  government  possessed  the  power  to  remedy  this  condition 
through  enactments  that  would  impose  uniformity.  Robert  Y.  Bayne  argued 
from  this  premise  in  l8s6  in  a speech  on  the  Bankruptcy  Bill.  After  show- 
ing that  bankruptcy  lavs  varied  radically  from  state  to  state,  Boyne 
proved  that  this  lack  of  uniformity  injured  certain  classes  of  creditors. 

Be  then  concluded  that  since  the  states  could  not  achieve  standardization, 
it  was  the  duty  of  the  federal  government  to  intervene.^® 

Perhaps  the  most  important  expression  of  nationalism  enunciated  by 
the  South  Carolina  orators  during  this  early  period  was  their  explicit 
repudiation  of  the  states-rl^  philosophy.  McDuffie  displayed  this  at- 
titude in  1824  in  both  his  Electoral  Reform  and  Internal  lUprovaoents 
speeches.  Arguing  that  the  potential  for  tyranny  resided  in  any  govern- 
ment, he  reasoned  that  state  governments  were  as  dangerous  to  the  liberties 

^^Ibid. . pp.  1371-1387. 

^'^Ibid. , 18  Cong.,  2 Sess.,  pp.  285-29O. 

a Q 

Register  of  Debates  in  Congress,  19  Cong.,  1 Sess.,  pp.  646-652. 
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of  their  people  as  vas  the  federal  government.  States,  therefore,  were 
not,  as  they  were  cananonly  considered,  "sentinels  upon  the  watch  towers 
of  freedom. " !The  only  protection  Eigalnst  tyranny  was  the  responsibility 
of  elected  representatives.  Since  states  were  rq>reeented  in  the  federal 
government,  but  the  federal  government  was  not  represented  in  the  state 
legislatures,  the  states  were  potentially  more  dangerous  to  the  liber- 

■ 19 

ties  of  Americcms  at  large. 

All  of  these  expressions  of  nationalism  rested  up«i  a loose  con- 
struction of  the  Constitution.  It  vas  generally  acc^ted  by  the  Ceurollna 
orators  that  the  federal  government  had  both  esq^tressed  and  implied  powers. 
As  Joel  Bolnsett  voiced  the  belief  in  1824,  "If  we  have  power  to  build 
forts,  then  logically  this  lollies  the  power  to  build  roeuis  to  provision 
them.  If  we  have  the  power  to  mahe  treaties,  then  logically  we  have  the 
power  to  appropriate  the  money  necessary  to  carry  out  the  terms  of  those 
treaties. 

The  general  rule  for  determining  constitutionality  was  first  laid 
down  by  William  Lowndes  in  1821.  Be  asserted,  "If  a provision  is  capable 
of  a construction  compatible  with  the  Constitution,  it  should  receive  that 
construction. ' Through  this  general  rule,  many  South  Ccurollnlans 


19 

Annals  of  Congress,  I8  Cong.,  1 Sess.,  pp.  1674- 1675.  For  other 
examples  of  this  expression  of  nationalism,  see  ibid. . pp.  I381-1387, 
1618-1851;  Register  of  Debates  in  Congress,  I9  Cong.,  1 Sess.,  pp. 

1365-1376,  13^1395. 

20 

Annals  of  Congress,  I7  Cong.,  1 Sess.,  pp.  1574-1580.  See  also 
Ibid. , 18  Cong.,  1 Sess.,  pp.  2177-2209,  618-651,  376-386;  Register  of 
Debates  in  Congress,  19  Cong.,  1 Sess.,  pp.  349-36O. 


21 

Annals  of  Congress,  I6  Cong.,  2 Sess.,  pp.  514-516, 
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supported  with  clear  consciences  national  measures  such  as  internal 
iaprovements,  electoral  reforms,  and  uniform  bankruptcy  lavs.  Perhaps 
typical  was  the  reasoning  of  the  ardent  nationalist,  McDuffie,  in  his 
speech  on  internal  improvements  delivered  in  1824,  The  sovereign  power 
of  the  federal  government  is  unlimited,  he  argued,  except  where  expressly 
restricted  by  the  Constitution.  Hts  premise,  it  will  be  seen,  was  di- 
ametrically qpposed  to  the  conservative  position  that  the  powers  of  the 
national  government  were  restricted  to  those  powers  specifically  enumer- 
ated in  the  Constitution.  In  explaining  his  stand,  McDuffie  declared; 

The  fallacy  of  the  arguments  of  gentlemen  on  this  subject 
consists  in  supposing  that  the  Constitution  leaves  nothing 
to  the  discretion  of  Congressj  when  in  fact,  ccnsstrue  the 
Constitution  as  you  will,  our  principal  security  must  depend 
upon  that  discretion.  In  determining  what  sovereign  x>ower8 
belong  to  Congress,  no  discretion,  I admit,  is  given  to  us. 

The  Constitution  is  our  inflexible  landmaih.  But,  in  de- 
termining in  what  manner,  under  what  circumstances,  for 
what  purposes  these  powers  shall  be  exerted,  we  have  nothing 
but  sound  discretion  to  direct  us.  That  Congress  power 
to  lay  and  collect  taxes, " we  ascertain  from  the  Constitu- 
tion; but  it  would  be  as  vain  to  look  into  the  Constitution 
for  an  enumeration  of  the  objects  to  which  the  revenues 
shall  be  appropriated,  as  to  look  into  that  instrument  for 
the  cause  which  would  Justify  a declaration  of  war,  or  for 
the  objects  to  be  accouplished  by  raising  armies  or  regulat- 
ing commerce. 22 

Thus  McDuffie  showed  that  internal  inprovaaents  could  be  Justified  by 
the  clauses  in  the  Constitution  granting  Congress  the  right  "to  establish 
post  roads"  and  "to  promote  tte  common  defense  and  general  welfare.  ’*^3 

Liberalism  was  also  expressed  in  the  oratory  in  the  guise  of  recom- 
mended political  reforms.  These  reforms  urged  the  adoption  of  universal 


^Ibid. , 18  Cong.,  1 Sess.,  pp.  1374-1376.  ^^Ibid. 
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manhood  suffrage,  the  elimination  of  property  qualifications  for  voting 
and  office  holding,  the  direct  election  of  many  officials  who  had  tradi- 
tionally been  appointed  by  the  state  legislatures,  and  a general 
strengthening  of  the  executive  branch  of  the  government.  Charles  Cotes- 
worth  Pinckney's  views  cm  popular  democracy,  as  set  forth  In  l8ei  In  his 
speech  on  the  admission  of  Missouri,  supply  significant  guides  for  under- 
standing this  aspect  cxf  South  Carolina  liberalism.  Pinckrmy  analyzed  the 
Missouri  constitution  and  adjudged  It  "a  far  better  constitutlcm  than 
[those]  of  most  of  the  states  and  better  than  the  Itolted  States  Consti- 
tution. " His  Judgnent,  he  explained,  rested  on  the  jarovlsions  in  the 
Missouri  ccmstltution  for  "equal  political  rights  for  all  citizens,  " 
"general  suffrage  regulations, " the  direct  election  of  the  governor, 
euid  the  excluslcm  of  such  antl-democratlc  features  as  an  excessively 
strong  legislature  and  property  qualifications  for  voting  and  office 
holding.  Be  concluded  that  the  Missouri  constitution  embodied  the  very 

essence  of  Jeffersonlanism  and  reflected  the  true  spirit  of  the  Bevolu- 

2k 

tlon  and  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 

While  Pinckney  presented  the  most  audaclcms  statement  of  popular 

25 

democracy  advanced  during  this  period,  other  South  Carolinians  also 
advocated  democratic  reforms.  For  exanple,  nearly  all  of  the  South  Caro- 
lina delegation  In  Congress  supported  the  proposed  electoral  reform 


^^Ibld. . pp.  1130-1145. 

25 

"Pinckney,  one  of  the  first  Carolina  followers  of  Jefferson, 
agitated  for  democratic  reforms  throughout  his  public  career.  He  was 
largely  responsible  for  the  reapportionment  of  the  I^lmetto  State  In 
1808.  See  Wallace,  History  of  South  Carolina.  H,  352-376. 
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amendments.  These  proposed  amendments  to  the  Ccmstltutlon  called  for 
the  direct  election  of  the  presidential  and  vice-presidential  electors 
hy  the  people.  Moreover,  they  specified  that  should  the  Electoral  Col- 
lege fall  to  select  a President,  rather  than  electing  the  President  in 
the  House  of  Bepresentatives,  as  tbs  Constitution  provided,  there  should 
be  a run-off  general  electioa  between  the  two  candidates  who  had  the 
largest  ntmiber  of  electoral  college  votes. ^ In  ld2k  McDuffie  stated 
in  the  House  of  Bepresentatives  that  "despite  long  standing  opinions  to 
the  contrary,  the  pec^le  were  capable  of  electing  the  President  of  the 
United  States. " They  had  demonstrated,  he  claimed,  the  requisite  intel- 
ligence and  interest  in  political  matters,  and  possessed  the  ability  to 
vel^  and  Judge  issues  and  candidates.  Their  sheer  number  and  the 
diversity  of  their  interests  were,  he  concluded,  adequate  safeguards 

pQ 

against  tenjporazy  deficiencies  in  any  of  these  qualities.  The  same 
year  Robert  Y.  Bayne  placed  an  almost  n<ystlcal  trust  in  the  ability  of 
the  people  to  elect  the  President  directly.  Be  declared,  "We  must  be- 
lieve in  democracy  [and  the  ability  of  the  people  to  choose  their  of- 
ficials wisely]  in  the  same  way  ws  believe  in  God. 

Clearly,  then,  a philosophy  of  liberalism  shaped  many  of  the  leading 


All  of  the  Carolinians  except  William  Smith  and  Thomas  R.  Mitchell 
supported  these  measures. 

27 

See  Ames,  Report  of  American  Historical  Association,  I896,  H, 

78-8^. 

28 

Annals  of  Congress,  18  Ccxag.,  1 Sess.,  pp.  1390-1395. 

^Ibid.,  p.  62k,  See  also  ibid.,  pp.  376-386,  1067-1082,  and 
1365-1376;  and  18  Cong.,  2 Sess.,  pp.  1582-1586, 
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policies  aM  premises  which  the  Carolina  orators  of  this  period  advo- 
cated In  their  speaking*  Liberalism  was^  however^  also  escpressed 
through  the  sort  of  arguments  they  characteristically  einployed  to 
support  these  premises. 

The  Argument  from  Expediency;  A Sign  of  Liberalism 
In  South  Ccu:ollna  Oratory 

Between  1820  and  1826  the  characteristic  form  of  argument  or  line 
of  reasoning,  used  by  Carolina  orators,  was  the  argument  from  ejgpedlency— 
that  is,  that  a policy  should  be  adopted  or  a declslcm  reached,  not  upcm 
the  basis  of  scoe  social  or  moral  principle,  but  because  It  met  an  Im- 
mediate need  or  solved  an  immediate  problem.  Out  of  133  arguments  appear- 
ing In  32  speeches  delivered  during  these  years,  108  are  classifiable  as 
examples  of  this  form  of  argument.  These  figures  become  significant  when 
It  Is  realized  that  the  argianent  from  expediency  may  be  accepted  as  a 
sign  of  political  and  economic  liberalism.  Let  us  examine  why  this  Is 
so. 

Basic  to  any  appreciation  of  the  correlatlcm  between  expediency 
as  a policy  and  liberalism  as  a philosophy  Is  an  underotandlng  of  the 
dialectic  process  which  of  necessity  precedes  and  underlies  all  argumen- 
tation. For  the  present  purpose  It  Is  enxxigh  to  realize  that  In  the  ar- 
gumentative process  dialectic  functions  to  discover  the  polar  or  e'-ireme 
positions  on  a debatable  topic.  For  exanple,  in  a question  such  as. 

What  should  be  the  economic  policy  of  the  United  States?  dialectic  per- 
forms the  task  of  locating  the  most  extreme  positions  admissible  under 
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the  question.  In  this  Instance  dialectic  might  assign  lalssez  falre  to 

one  pole  and  Marxian  regimentation  and  control  to  the  other.  The  polar 

30 

positions  thois  obtained  may  be  labeled  "conservative"  and  "radical." 

As  a general  rule,  the  conservative  and  the  rckdlcal  positions  In 
any  controversy  have  in  common  the  fact  that  they  are  derived  from  first 
principle.  Thiis  in  the  exaaiple  Just  given,  the  conservative  position, 
that  of  lalssez  falre,  may  veil  rest  upon  the  assvuaption  that  the  econoaic 
goals  of  society  and  of  the  jhdividual  can  best  be  realized  throu^  con- 
flict and  competition.  The  radical  or  Marxian  posltlcm,  on  the  other 
hand,  may  proceed  from  the  diametrically  opposed  assun^xtion  that  the 
goals  of  society  and  the  Individual  are  best  achieved  through  co-opera- 
tion. The  first  principle  underlying  each  position  states  a philosojiiic 
conclusion  about  truth — a conclusion  idilch  is  permanent  and  absolute,  and 
which  exists  Indepeixdent  of  immediate  and  teDq)orary  conditions  or  circtm- 
stances.  Eeudi  states  vhat  the  world  should  be,  rather  than  what  it  is. 

In  this  sense  the  identifying  sign  of  either  the  conservative  or 
radical  positions  is,  then  vhat  may  be  called  an  argument  from  first 
principle.  The  position  of  the  liberal.  chMacteristically  stands  scmie- 
where  between  the  dlalectlcsd.  xxoles  of  conservatism  and  radicalism.  Refer- 
ring again  to  the  example  given  above,  the  liberal  might,  advocate  goverzuoent 
regulation  of  some  or  all  of  the  factors  of  production,  or  a limited  form 


^^^Ehroughout  this  essay,  the  terms  conservative,  radical,  and 
liberal  are  employed  in  the  specialized  rhetorical  sense  first  described 
by  Richard  M.  Weaver,  As  defined  by  Weaver,  conservative,  radical,  and 
liberal  denote  philosophical  and  rhetorical  bases  of  speaking,  detennined 
by  the  type  of  argument  characteristically  used  by  a speaker,  and  have  no 
relationship  to  the  meanings  normally  assigned  to  these  terms.  The  read- 
er is  cautioned  against  applying  meanings  to  these  terms  which  fall  out- 
side of  Weaver's  usage.  See  The  Ethics  of  Rhetoric  (C!hica«os  Henry  Eetmerv 
Co.,  1953),  PP.  55-114. 
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a£  govermtent  cwnerahlp  of  tlie  basic  industries,  but  be  vould  hardly  de> 
fetid  vitbout  certain  qualifications  or  reservations  either  the  laissez 
faire  or  the  Marxian  philosofdiy. 

Because  his  position  is  not  polar,  the  liberal  does  not,  as  a 
rule,  argue  touch  from  first  principle.  Bather,  the  arguments  of  the 

liberal  attempt  to  compromise  principle  with  existing  conditions  or  at- 
titudes in  order  to  achieve  practical  euid  workable  results.  Liberal 
persuasion  calls  for  something  less  than  the  absolute  solutions  dananded 
lythe  conservative  or  the  radical,  and  the  liberal  argument,  as  opposed 
to  the  conservative  or  radical  one,  is  marked  by  flexibility  rather  than 
inflexibility,  by  compromise  Instead  of  principle,  by  context  rather  than 
dogma,  and  by  practical  possibility  rather  than  philosophic  absolutism. 

As  a result,  the  natural  Instrument  of  the  liberal  is  rhetoric;  while 
the  natural  Instrument  of  both  the  conservative  and  the  radical  is  di- 
alectic. Specifically,  the  liberal  most  frequently  employs  the  rhetori- 
cal argument  from  expediency  or  its  sub-species,  the  argument  from  pre- 
cedent, the  argument  from  necessity,  and  the  argi&aent  from  experleme. 

Ilhe  presence  of  the  argument  from  expediency  in  the  oratoxy  of  a soci- 
ety may,  therefore,  be  taken  as  a more  or  less  reliable  sign  of  liberalism. 

In  order  to  demonstrate  how  the  argument  from  expediency  signaled 
the  basic  liberalism  of  South  Carolina  oratory  between  1820  and  1826, 
five  speeches,  representative  of  the  thought  of  orators  from  both  the 

31in  our  discussion  of  the  argument  from  expediency  and  the  curgu- 
ment  from  first  principle,  the  word  argument  is  employed  on  two  different 
levels.  On  the  higher  level  it  is  used  to  denote  a generic  class;  on  the 
lower,  it  signifies  a particularization  of  the  class. 
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tldelaod  aod  upland  sections  of  tbe  Palsietto  State,  have  been  selected 
for  analysis.  Xbey  are  Cbax'les  C.  Pinckney* s "Admlsslm  of  Missouri" 
(1B21),  George  McDuffie's  "She  I€.Utary  Establishment"  (1822},  Joel 
itolnsett's  "She  Gkreek  Cause"  (1824),  Jciui  Carter's  "She  Ilarlff  Bill" 
(1324),  and  James  Hamilton's  "She  Chesapeake  and  Delaware  Canal  Bill" 
(1825). 

To  understand  the  argument  frem  e^gpedlency  In  Pinckney's  speech 
"She  Admission  of  Missouri, " It  Is  necessary  to  ui^rstand  the  position 
taken  by  Horthem  speakers  on  the  Missouri  question.  She  North  opposed 
the  admission  of  Missouri  cm  moral  grounds  because  of  the  slavery  provi- 
sion vrltten  Into  the  Missouri  constitution.  She  issue  in  the  ensuing 
debate,  as  the  North  saw  it,  was  e:q;>ressed  in  this  question  of  first 
principle:  Since  all  men  are  created  free  equal,  can  any  wian  right- 

fully be  held  in  slavery?  She  North  argued  that  he  could  not.  Instead 
of  meeting  the  Northern  argument  with  another  argument  from  principle, 
however,  Pinckney  attempted  to  counter  It  with  a mmiber  of  arguments  from 

32 

expediency. 

First,  Pinckney  argued  that  the  Missouri  question  threatened  the 
Union,  and  urged  the  North  to  place  the  Ikilon  above  any  abstract  moral 
Issue.  Second,  he  reasoned  that  the  Missouri  constitution  should  be 
accepted  by  Congress,  since  it  was  a model  of  the  Jeffersonian  democaratlc 
Ideal.  Shlrd,  he  contended  that  the  slavery  clause  In  the  constitution 

^or  examples  of  where  Pinckney  employed  the  argument  from  first 
principle  In  the  Missouri  debate  see  Annals  of  Congress.  I6  Cong. . 1 Sess. . 

pp.  1327-1329. 
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of  that  state  vas  only  a recooanendatioa  from  Mssouri  convention  to  the 
future  Missouri  legislature,  and  did  not,  therefore,  comait  Misscmri  to 
slavery  in  the  future.  Fourth,  he  argued  frcm  precedent  to  show  that 
the  Negro  had  always  been  held  in  slavery.  To  establish  this  argument, 
he  cited  instances  from  the  history  of  (heece,  Rome,  England,  and  the 
Northeastern  states.  Finally,  he  returned  to  his  Initial  argument 
again  appealed  to  his  colleagues  from  the  North  to  place  the  Uhlon  above 
abstract  moral  principles. 

Pinckney's  use  of  the  argtanent  from  expediency  was  echoed  the 
following  year  by  McDuffie.  When  McDuffie  spoke  in  1022  on  "The  iteace- 
tlme  Jlllltary  Establishment,  " the  debate  centered  in  the  broad  issue  of 
states-right  versus  consolidation.  The  opponents  of  the  bill,  which  was 
designed  to  strengthen  the  army,  had  argued  that  a standing  army  was 
dangerous  to  the  states,  because  it  gave  the  national  government  a power 
wholly  unchecked  by  them.  A balance  between  the  states  the  central 
government,  they  had  concluded,  could  only  be  achieved  by  entnrsting  the 
defense  of  the  nation  to  the  militia.^ 

McDuffie's  speech  centered  in  four  arguments  from  expediency. 
First,  he  claimed  that  a peacetime  army  would  ensure  the  future  greatness 
of  the  United  States.  Through  it  the  nation  would  become  a bcwtlon  of 
freedom,  able  to  lead  the  world  in  its  struggle  against  despotism. 

•*-*Ibid. , 16  Cong.,  2 Sees.,  pp.  1130-1145. 

3^or  a sunmary  of  the  arguments  employed  by  McDuffie's  oppcments 
in  the  debate  on  the  "Bsacetime  Military  Establishment"  see  Reynolds, 
"George  McDuffie,"  pp.  3-8. 
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Second,  he  argued  that  a peacetime  army  vas  necessary  for  the  defense  of 
the  Itolted  States,  since  the  nation  was  destined  to  fig^rt  Spain  and  Eng- 
land in  the  years  ahead.  Third,  he  reasoned  from  precedent  «.nrt  experi~ 
ence  that  a large  standing  army  ha^  never  i>roved  dangerous  in  time  of 
peace.  Finally,  he  showed  that  a peewetime  military  establishment  was 
the  most  economiceil  form  of  prepeuredness. 

arguments  from  e:q>ediency  were  poised  against  conserva- 
tive states-rlght  arguments,  drawn  from  first  principle.  Joel  Poinsett's 
speech  on  "The  Greek  Cause, " on  the  other  hand,  provided  an  example  of 
the  liberal  answer  to  radical  arguments  from  principle. 

In  l82h  the  nation  was  stirred  by  the  revolt  of  Greece  from  Turkey. 
Almost  Ixanedlately  bills  were  introduced  in  Congress  to  give  military, 
economic,  or  diplomatic  supgoort  to  the  Greek  revolutionists.  This  sup- 
port was  Justified  by  reference  to  the  principles  of  the  American  revolu- 
tion. In  terms  of  practical  diplomacy,  however,  the  proponents  of  these 
bills  charted  an  extroae  and  radical  course  for  tlje  Italted  States.  Poin- 
sett, while  endorsing  the  motives  of  the  extremists,  urged  moderation. 
Practical  statesmanship,  he  said  in  the  introduction  of  his  speech, 
forces  us  to  think  only  of  what  is  good  for  the  nation.  The  United  States 
must  not  permit  her  love  of  liberty  or  hatred  of  tyranny  to  carry  her  into 
a dangerous  position. 

In  his  first  argument  Poinsett  proved  that  aid  to  Greece  would 
almost  certainly  lead  to  war  with  Turkey,  and  would  probably  lead  to  war 


35 

Annals  of  Congress,  1?  Cong.,  1 Sess.,  pp.  1598-I606. 
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vlth  Great  Britain^  Austria^  I^:aDce,  or  Russia*  In  second  argument^ 
he  reminded  his  colleagues  that  Interference  In  the  affairs  of  Europe 
would  Invite  European  meddling  in  the  New  World.  Third,  he  asserted 
that  the  United  States  was  Incapable  of  carrying  on  a foreign  war.  The 
nation  lacked  the  resources,  ships,  money,  and  aixos  for  such  a venture. 
Poinsett  concluded,  therefore,  that  sound  policy  pointed  to  nothing 
stronger  than  an  expression  of  sya^thy  for  the  people  of  Greece  and  proopt 
diplomatic  recognition  If  she  were  able  to  win  her  Independence  from 
Turkey.  ^ 

Further  evidence  of  the  Carolinians'  liberalism  as  revealed 
through  the  argument  from  e:^>edlency  may  be  found  In  James  Carter's 
speech,  "The  Tariff  Bill, " delivered  also  In  1824.  In  his  Introduction 
Carter  said  that  a bill  of  the  nature  of  a taariff  proposal  must  be  con- 
sidered In  the  light  of  necessity.  He  then  proceeded  to  argue  that  a 
protective  tariff  was  not  necessary.  He  asked  the  advocates  of  such  a 
tariff  to  show  that  manufactures  were  In  distress.  To  be  sure,  he  ad- 
mitted, some  hax'dshlp  had  occurred;  but  on  the  whole,  the  economic  situ- 
ation was  souisd.  The  United  States  needed,  he  continued,  a moderate 
tariff,  but  not  the  extreme  duties  called  for  by  the  bill. 

In  his  second  argument.  Carter  asserted  that  a prohibitive  tariff 
would  decrease  the  revenue  of  the  nation.  Arguing  from  x>recedent 
esqperlence,  he  attmupted  to  prove  that  a higher  tariff  would  curtail 
consunptlon  throufhcxxt  the  Southern  states.  Ihider  the  moderate  duties 

^Ibld. , l8  Cong.,  1 Sess.,  pp.  1104-1111. 
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of  the  1816  (Tariff  Act  it  h£id  proved  difficult,  he  argued,  to  supply  the 
slave  population  with  coarse  imported  voolens.  Any  increase  in  the  tariff 
vould  result  in  the  use  of  homespuns  on  the  plantations  of  the  South. 
Woolens  vere  only  one  emcople  of  the  many  imports  which  higher  tariffs 
might  curtail.  Finally,  Carter  maintained  that  the  maritime  strength 
and  trade  of  the  nation  vould  be  destroyed  by  an  increase  in  duties. 

This,  in  turn,  vould  seriously  inpair  the  mllitaiy  strength  of  the 
United  States.^ 

£y  1824  the  debates  on  internal  Inprovements,  which  had  occurred 
in  nearly  every  Congress  for  twenty  years,  had  largely  resolved  then- 
selves  into  a discussion  of  loose  versus  strict  constructlcm  of  the 
Constitution.^  James  Hsunllton  in  his  speech  on  ''The  Chesapeate  and 
Delaware  Canal  Bill,"  however,  refused  to  debate  this  issue  and  called 
for  the  defeat  of  the  bill  grounds  of  expediency.  Admitting  that 
Congress  had  the  power  to  make  internal  Inprovements,  Hamilton  declared 
it  was  lnejg;>edlent  to  begin  such  a program  until  a general  plan  of  in- 
ternal Improvements  which  vould  benefit  all  of  the  states  had  been  de- 
veloped. In  support  of  this  argument  he  reasoned  that  a general  plan 
was  necessary  to  prevent  Jealousy  among  the  states,  since  this  vould 
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Ibid.,  pp.  uio-nii. 
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~^The  advocates  of  internal  improvements  believed  that  the  federal 
govenment  had  implied  powers  to  carry  out  the  x>zagram  under  the  commerce, 
post  odTflce,  or  welfare  clauses  of  the  Constitution.  Their  opponents, 
denying  the  concept  of  Implied  powers,  stated  that  the  Constitution  did 
not  authorize  internal  improvements;  hence  such  a program  vould  require 
the  passage  of  an  amendment.  See  Carter  Goodrich,  "National  Planning  of 
Internal  Improvaments, " Political  Science  Quarterly,  IXIH  (March,  1948), 
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undexmlne  the  great  national  purpose  of  the  program.  Moreover,  he 
argued  that  once  internal  iiqprovements  were  started  they  first 

he  made  where  they  were  most  needed.  A canal  in  the  Chesapeake,  Delaware 
area,  he  felt,  was  not  necessary,  aM  would,  as  a consequence,  hecome  a 
dangerous  precedent  to  future  legislatures.^ 

In  short,  Pinckney,  McDuffie,  Poinsett,  Hayne,  and  Carter,  repre- 
sentative of  a majority  of  their  South  Carolina  contemporaries,  provide, 
through  their  rei>eated  use  of  the  argument  from  e:qpediency,  strong  evi- 
dence of  the  presence  of  liberalism  in  the  pollticeil,  economic, 
social  thought  of  their  State.  In  this,  as  well  as  through  their  sub- 
stcuitlve  premises  and  contexxtions,  reflected  a decidedly  liberal  philos- 
ophy*  This  liberalism  continued  to  domlnste  their  speech  content  until 
midway  through  the  l820's,  when  events  transpired  which  forced  South 
Carolina  to  turn  to  conservatism  as  a defense  for  her  "peculiar 
institutions. ” 

Political  Conservatism  in  Ante-Bellum  South  Carolina 
Oratory:  the  Sober  Second  Tbou^t 

Roughly  speaking,  the  tariff  debate  of  1824  marked  the  beginning 
of  a shift  from  liberalism  to  conservatism  in  S<xith  Carolina  oratory. 

Far  more  complex  than  the  issue  of  free  trade  versus  protection,  the 
question  at  stake  in  the  tariff  debate  struck  at  the  very  heart  of  the 
plantaticai  economy  and  Negro  slavery.  In  order  to  understand  why,  wlien 

~>^Annsls  of  Congress,  18  Cong.,  2 Sess.,  pp.  285-290. 
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faced  with  this  challenge,  the  Carolina  orators  turned  to  conservatism 
as  a defense  for  the  agrarian  and  slave  Institutions  of  their  state,  ve 
must  revlev  the  Inpllcatlois  of  the  tariff  controversy  and  the  events 
In  South  Carolina  history  that  were  generated  by  it* 

The  Historical  Bases  of  Political  Conservatism 
in  South  Carolina 

In  1824  the  economy  of  South  Carolina  vas  geared  to  agricultural 

staples.  Attempts  to  establish  Industrial  euid  economic— >even  agricul- 

ho 

tural — diversification  had  resulted  In  failure  and  disillusionment. 

The  cultivation  of  rice  and  long- staple  cotton  dominated  the  economy  of 
the  tldeland  area.  Short-staple  cotton  vas  "king"  In  the  Carolina  up- 
lands. From  a crop  of  one  and  c»ie-half  million  pouz^  In  1791,  cotton 
production  alone  increased  to  fifty  million  pounds  In  1821,  and  reached 
seventy-three  million  pounds  In  l833»  It  was  estimated  that  In  I839 
nine-tenths  of  all  the  Inhabitants  of  South  Carolina  were  actively  en- 
gaged In  agricultural  pursuits  and  the  remainder  were  dependent  upon 
trade  In  these  staples  for  their  livelihood. 

Because  the  prosperity  of  the  state  was  thus  dependent  on  e^qports, 
protective  tariffs,  such  as  those  called  for  in  l82U  and  subsequent  years, 

^9Enbhuslasm  in  South  Carolina  for  manufacturing  continued  Into 
the  1830* s,  but  reached  Its  peak  about  1824-162^.  See  Wallace,  History 
of  South  Carolina,  H,  409-4l0. 

^■^Saylor,  "The  Gentry  of  Ante-Bellum  South  Carolina, " North  Carolina 
Mstortcal  Review,  XVn  (April,  19^0),  UU-117;  Simpkins,  South  Old  and 
Hew,  p.  16;  and  Wallace,  History  of  South  Carolina,  III,  73-75. 
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endangered  Its  agrarian  ecoaacgay.  By  1824  cotton  acc(xuxted  for  one-tblrd 
of  the  total  exports  of  the  nation,  and  South  Carolina  contributed 

)|Q 

one-third  of  this  amount.^  Since  the  prosperity  of  the  Industrial 
powers  of  Europe  likewise  d^nded,  in  pert,  upon  a beOance  of  trade, 
to  sell  abroad  necessarily  required  that  the  United  States  buy  abroad. 

If  taxdff  rates  were  raised,  thus  pricing  European  products  out  of  the 
American  market,  it  was  feared  that  Englaiki  and  other  jEXtropean  cotton 
fabricators  would  retaliate  by  turning  to  India  and  Egypt  for  a greater 
portion  of  their  raw  cotton,  thus  restoring  the  balaix:e  of  trade  upset 
by  the  loss  of  American  markets.  As  many  South  Carolinians  were  quick 
to  point  out,  the  infant  cotton  mills  of  the  North  could  not  replace 
the  European  consumers.  A protective  tariff,  then,  would  necessarily 
result  in  a decrease  in  the  total  volume  of  the  Southern  cotton  crop.^^ 

For  the  same  reason.  South  Carolina's  prosperity  was  dependent, 
though  to  a less  degree,  cm  Imports.  Sy  buying  European  goods,  which 
generally  cost  less  than  cooqcmrable  American  products.  South  Carolini- 
ans were  able  to  increase  their  real  Izmone.  This  economic  advantage 
became  more  iiiQ)ortant  as  the  years  passed.  Cotton  cultivation  rapidly 
depleted  the  land,  reducing  the  yield  and  requiring  extensive  fertili- 
zation. This  tended  to  raise  production  costs.  Faced  with  competition 

ho 

J.  D.  B.  Debow,  The  Indirstrlal  Resources,  Etc,,  of  the  Southern 
and  Western  States,  3 vols.  (New  Orleans;  The  Debw  Co.,  1852),  H,  123;" 
cu3d  Wallace,  ffiLatacy  of  South  Carolina,  H,  378-381. 

^^This  argument  was  advanced  by  McDuffie,  Bayne,  and  Hamilton 
during  the  tariff  debate  of  1824.  See  Annals  of  Congress.  18  Cong.. 

1 Sees.,  pp.  2400-2426,  618-651,  and  2177-2209. 
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from  the  nevly  opened  leuids  of  the  West,  the  Carolina  cotton  planters 

vere  forced  to  absorb  their  higher  costs  In  order  to  remain  cooqpetltlve. 

Qy  1824,  also,  the  first  effects  of  land  esdiaustion  vere  being  felt, 

and  the  problem  vas  Intensified  In  the  years  that  followed.  In  order 

to  show  a profit — often,  merely  to  break  even — every  economic  advantage 

was  needed;  a protective  tariff  would  decrease  the  income  of  the  planter 

by  denying  him  the  Important  advantage  of  buying  at  the  lowest  possible 
hk 

price. 

On  a purely  economic  level,  then,  a protective  tariff  threatened 

the  prosperity  of  South  Carolina.  In  addition.  It  presented  a political 

threat  with  consequences  even  more  far  reaching. 

Even  with  a moderate  tariff,  as  the  Tariff  Act  of  I816  had  dmaon- 

strated.  Industrial  profits  often  ran  as  hl^  as  23  per  cent,  while  under 

optimum  condltlcms  agricultural  profits  seldom  exceed  4 per  cent.^^  As 

Wlltse  writes  In  his  biography  of  John  C.  Calhoun,  "It  vas  inevitable 

that  capital  should  flow  Into  Industry,  and  Inevitable  that  political 

U6 

power  should  follow. ” The  reapportionment  acts  of  1822  and  I838  bear 


^^*lMcDuffle  gnqphlcally  stated  this  argument  In  his  "forty  bales 
theory. " By  raising  the  cost  of  Imports,  protective  tariffs,  McDuffie 
asserted  In  the  House  In  I83O,  would  virtually  cost  the  planters  forty 


bales  of  cott<ni  out  of  every  one  hundred  grown.  See  (Ireen,  McDuffie,  pp. 
88-89.  For  other  evaluations  of  the  economics  of  the  tariff  see  Sydnor, 
DevelopBent  of  Southern  Sectionalism,  pp.  I86-19I;  Frederic  Bancroft, 
Calhoun  and  the  Souto  Carolina  HUlUflcatlon  Movement  (Baltimore:  Johns 
Hopkins  Press,  192^),  pp.  1-1$;  and  Edward  Stanwood,  American  Tariff 
Controversies  In  the  nineteenth  Century,  2 vols.  (Bostcxx:  Houghton,  Miff- 
Un  Co.,  1904),  I,  195-215. 


^^lltse,  Calhoun,  Rationalist . p.  286. 
46, 


'Ibid. 
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out  Wiltse*8  observation.  In  1822  the  South  Carolina  delegation  In  the 
Hoise  of  Hepreeentatlves  vas  reduced  from  eleven  to  nine  membera.  !Ehe 
reapportlonment  of  I839  decreased  It  by  two  more.  Moreover,  the  South 
as  a section  Icwt  representation  In  each  of  these  years.  Alter  1824 
the  North  coxxtrolled  the  House  of  Representatives  and  the  South  had 
parity  only  In  the  Senate. 

Many  South  Carolinians  perceived  almost  laaedlately  the  la^Uca- 
tlons  of  the  South's  loss  of  political  equality  with  the  North. 

Cooper,  the  outspoken  ptresldent  of  Scwith  Carolina  College,  echoing 
sentiments  he  had  e^q^oressed  In  1824  durtng  the  debate  over  Internal 
Improvements,  wrote  In  1827: 

Wealth  will  be  transferred  to  the  North,  and  wealth  Is  power. 
Every  year  of  submission  rivets  the  chA^nR  upon  us,  ...  Is 
It  worth  our  while  to  coatlni^  this  union  o£  states,  where 
the  North  demands  to  be  our  master,  and  we  are  required  to 
be  tljelr  tributaries?  Who  with  the  Insulting  mockery,  call 
the  yoke  they  put  iiqekmi  our  necks  the  American  Syston.^ 

There  were  three  reasons  why  South  Carolina  feared  the  loss  of 

political  equality.  First,  she  and  the  South  as  a whole  would  be  hard 


4? 

(kje  of  the  chief  reasons  for  South  Carolina's  loss  of  represen- 
tatlcm  In  Congress  was  the  steadily  Increasing  mlgratl<m  of  Carolinians 
to  the  states  of  the  Southwest.  Wallace  wrttes:  "[ly  I83O]  South  Caro- 

lina, like  other  seaboard  States,  sent  West  [a  host]  of  men  of  enter- 
prise and  means.  Caravans  of  Negroes  and  plantation  equipment  crowded 
the  roads.  First,  the  nonslaveholders  migrated;  but  In  the  [1830's]  the 
slaveowners'  migration  was  conslder^le,  and  so  Increased  as  to  cut  the 
Increase  of  slaves  In  South  Carolina  to  3 2/3  per  cent  in  the  decade  end- 
ing in  l84o.  ...  In  addition,  the  South  ...  lost  to  the  North  almost 
twice  as  many  settlers  eis  she  gained.  Statesmen  protested,  but  Individu- 
als went  where  opportunity  Invited.  History  of  South  Carolina.  Ill,  2. 

kd 

Charleston  tfercury.  JtOy  I8,  IB27,  quoted  In  Sydnor,  Development 
of  Southern  Sectionalism,  p.  189. 
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presBed  to  check  future  demands  for  even  more  prohibitive  tariff  rates. 
Second,  the  South  vould  not  be  able  to  command  an  egiial  share  of  appro- 
priations for  public  vorks  such  as  internal  improvements  and  military 
installations.  Finally,  there  vas  the  ever-present  threat  of  emanclpa- 
ti(m. 

In  each  case,  the  fears  of  the  South  proved  Justified.  From  1824 
until  the  compromise  of  I833  reversed  the  trend,  tariffs  rose  steadily 
and  more  items  were  constazztiy  brought  under  protection.  Out  of  a 
total  ejqpendlture  of  $1,344,000  for  internal  lng)rovements  made  up  to  I829, 
only  $189,000  had  been  spent  in  the  South.  And  of  this  amount.  South  Cauro- 
line  had  received  not  a single  dollar.^®  In  1824  the  Ohio  delegation  to 
Congress  presented  a memorial  from  the  Ohio  legislature  calling  for 
federal  aid  to  the  American  Colonization  Society.  By  1826  bills  had 
been  introduced  in  Congress  to  the  same  effect.  And  by  I836  abollticxi 
vas  an  avowed  aim  of  many  congressmen  from  the  North. 

Confronted  with  far-reaching  economic  and  social  dangers  growing 
out  of  the  loss  of  political  power  in  the  national  legislature.  South 
Carolina  retreated  to  a c<M3servatlve  political  posltlcm  as  a defense  for 
her  agrarian  and  slave  institutions.  Political  conservatism  in  the  state 
took  two  forms:  (l)  an  inflexible  application  of  the  doctrine  of  states- 

right  and  its  corollary,  strict  construction,  and  (2)  a stifling  of  all 

^Staawood,  Tariff  Controversies,  pp.  243-290;  Bancroft,  Calhoun 
and  Nullification,  pp.  1-15;  and  Boucher,  Nullification  Contzoversy,  pp. 
1-22. 

50 

Sydnor,  Development  of  Southern  Sectionalism,  pp.  I8O-18I. 
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democratic  reforms. 

In  a historical  seiise,  states-rlght  was  a conservative  effort 
to  roll  hack  the  relationship  between  the  states  and  the  federal  govern- 
ment and  freeze  It  In  the  form  In  which  It  had  existed  at  the  time  of 
the  Constitutional  convention,  thus  restricting  the  federal  government 
to  those  social  and  economic  activities  that  fell  within  Its  original 
province.  This  would  have  had  the  effect  of  rq?resslng  the  social  and 
economic  forces— Industrialization,  technological  advance,  populatlcm 
Increase,  and  westward  movement— which  were  Inexorably  transforming  the 
nation  from  a loose  compact  of  states  Into  a consolidated  union.  Charles 
iiidward  Merrlam  says  of  the  Carolina  states-ri^it  x^oslbion  as  expressed 
by  John  C.  Calhoun,  Its  chief  aurchltect: 

When  we  consider  the  social  cmd  economic  forces  on  which 
political  forms  are  based,  Webster  had  the  stronger  position  ' 
and  for  this  reason:  Calluxin  was  continually  looking  back- 

ward to  a state  of  things  that  once  perhaps  may  have  existed, 
and  he  failed  to  observe  that  every  yeeur  was  carrying 
further  away  from  his  premise.  The  fatal  flaw  in  his  argument 
was  that,  even  granting  his  cherished  hypothesis  that  the  states 
were  originally  sovereign,  it  did  not  follow  that  they  would 
continue  to  possess  the  fullness  of  that  power  forever. 51 

Describing  the  growth  of  this  conservative  manifestation  in  the 

South  as  a whole,  Sydnor  writes: 

During  the  1820' s the  conservative  states-rlght  idillosopby 
that  hitherto  had  been  chiefly  evident  In  Virginia  swept  over 
the  lower  South,  -Uuts  obliterating  one  of  the  differences 
between  the  cotton  euid  tobacco  kingdoms.  ...  most 
notable  change  of  sentiment  occurred  in  South  Carolina.  . . . 

In  nearly  every  respect  the  South  Atlantic  platform,  which 
was  essentially  dictated  by  self-interests,  was  negative. 


^^udles  In  Southern  History  and  Politics,  p.  335. 
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aad  aramd  this  platform  a vail  o£  constitutional  arguments 
vas  being  erected^  thus  investing  it  with  the  righteous  garb 
of  legality  and  hi^  principle.  52 

By  1835  South  Carolinians  had  e^jnoet  completely  abandoned  loose  ccuistruc- 
tion  in  any  form^  and  had  found  "the  only  safe  rule  be]  the  CcKurbi- 
tutiocx  Itself.  Folloving  the  pattern  set  Calhoun,  national  measures 
vere  first  tested  for  constitutionality,  and  only  second  vere  they  con* 

«Ui 

sidered  in  terms  of  expediency.'^  Thus  the  Constitution  became  South 
Carolina's  first  line  of  defense  against  encroachments  by  the  North. 

As  it  vas  developed  by  Calhoun  and  others,  the  Carolina  version 
of  the  states-rigbt  doctrine  vas  "the  classic  defense  of  regicmal  self 
expression  against  the  tyranny  of  nationalistic  standardization. 

Rejecting  the  social  compact  philosophy  of  John  Locke,  Calhoun  turned 
Instead  to  nuxoas  Hobbes.  Man,  reasoned  Calhoun,  has  tvo  sides  to  his 
nature:  one  selfish,  the  other  social.  The  selfish  tendency  is,  however, 
the  strxmger  of  the  tvo.  Hence,  conflicts  develop  between  competing 
selfish  individuals.  These  conflicts,  vhlch  must  in  some  vay  be  con- 
trolled, make  govenanent  necessary,  so  that  in  the  final  analysis  govern- 
meats  arise  out  of  the  essential  selfishness  of  man.  But,  Calhoun  added, 
government  Itself  is  potentially  evil  and  must  in  turn  be  controlled. 

The  means  for  accomplishing  this  are  found  in  constitutions,  the  purpose 

52 

Development  of  Southern  Sectionalism,  pp.  15U-155, 

53 

•^•^Register  of  Debates  In  Congress,  23  Cong.,  2 Sess.,  p.  606. 

^Ibid. 

^^Slnpklns,  South  Old  and  Hey,  p.  96. 
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of  vhich  Is  to  check  or  balance  the  evil  tendencies  of  govertBDent  Itself. 

Examining  the  operation  of  constitutional  governments  In  practice, 
Calhoun  found  that  even  a constitution  Is  not  a positive  protection 
against  an  excess  of  government.  Since  It  can  and  vlU  be  Interpreted 
by  the  majority  In  power,  a constitution  Itself  may  become  a weapon  In 
the  hands  of  a tyrannical  majority.  Hence,  the  minority  must  have  a 
check  upon  government  and  the  "majority  tyranny"  that  surpasses  even  a 
constitution.  This  check,  said  Calhoun,  was  to  be  found  In  the  principle 
of  "concurrent  majorities"— a political  system  In  which  representation 
would  be  based  upcm  economic  Interests  as  well  as  populatlcnu 

Applying  hlB  political  theory  to  the  Italted  States,  Calhoun  maln- 
tedned  that  the  federal  govenmient  had  emerged  from  a cooi»ct  the 

states.  In  \dilch  the  states  agreed  "to  lend"  ^«clfled  sovereign  powers 
to  the  national  government.  The  provisions  of  the  compact,  together  with 
all  of  the  compromises  and  concesslcms  upon  which  It  rested,  were  written 
Into  the  Constitution.  Since  any  violation  of  the  Constitution  was  a 
vlolatlMi  of  the  compact,  the  Ccaxstltutlon  must  be  applied  literally  In 
evaluating  the  legality  of  all  national  measures.  IVhen  violations  occurred, 
the  states  were  free  to  nullify  the  Improper  legislation.  In  the  event 
of  nullification  three  courses  of  action  were  open:  (l)  the  law  might 

be  repealed,  (2)  a constitutional  amendment  might  be  passed  expressly  add- 
ing a new  law  to  the  original  compact,  or  (3)  the  natlcssal  government 
might  attenpt  to  enforce  the  law.  In  which  case  a state  was  free  to 
withdraw  the  sovereign  powers  It  had  loaned  to  the  federal  government 
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56 

and  to  secede  from  the  Uolocu'^ 

Since  the  federal  goverrment  was  almost  certedn  to  retaliate  if 
South  Ccux^lina  nullified  an  act  of  Congress,  the  is^ilemetctaticu  of  Cal- 
houn's states-ri^t  doctrine  demanded  near  unanimity  of  thought  among 
the  Carolinians,  at  least  amoi]g  those  who  shaped  and  controlled  her 
politics.  All  questions  and  Issues  which  ml^  divide  the  state  had  to 
he  avoided.  Failing  this,  opposition  to  the  majority  had  to  be  crushed 
or  rigidly  controlled.  Intra-sectional  disputes  had  weakened  Vlrgizils's 
leadership  in  national  affairs.  Similar  struggles  had  divided  leader- 
ship in  North  Carolina  and  Georgls. 

Solidarity  was  achieved  in  South  Carollm,  in  oae  way,  thxxm^ 
the  si^resslon  of  democratic  reform  liqpulses.  IhroughcMxt  the  period, 
the  Pslmetto  State  clung  tenaciously  to  conservative  political  prac- 
tices that  insured  control  by  the  plantez>arlstocracy.  In  this.  South 
Carolina  opposed  the  current  of  political  liberalism  that  was  sweeping 
America  in  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century.^ 


'^Ehe  concept  of  nullification  was  set  forth  in  the  Exposition  and 
later  refined  in  a letter  from  Calhoun  to  James  Hamilton,  Jr.  For  copies 
of  the  Exposition  and  letter  to  Hamilton  see  JEUchard  K,  Cxalle  (ed. },  The 
Works  of  J^  C.  Calh<^.  6 vols.  (New  York:  D.  Appleton  and  Co.,  ifelT" 
VI,  1-59.  (Exposition);  iMh193  (letter).  See  also  Merrlam,  Studies  in 
Southern  mstory  and  Politics,  pp.  320-335;  Wlltse,  CAihnun.  Nullifier. 
pp.  113-116;  and  Boucher,  Nullification  Controversy,  pp.  I-156. 

1806  representation  in  the  Carolina  legislature  was  reappor- 
tioned to  give  the  upland  region  a greater  voice  in  the  government  of 
the  state.  Hy  the  provlsicms  of  the  reapportlonment  the  upland  districts 
received  control  of  the  lower  house  of  the  legislature  and  the  tldeland 
district  retained  its  majority  in  the  state  senate.  Not  only  was  this 
revision  lauded  at  the  time  as  a democratic  refoxm,  but  in  later  years 
it  was  viewed  as  the  i>erfect  democratic  arremgement  because  it  provided 
for  numexdcal  representation  as  well  as  represexxtation  of  sectlcmal 
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Indeed  ^political  practices  changed  scarcely  at  all  in  South  Caro* 
Una  from  1190,  vhen  her  constitution  vas  drafted^  to  the  outbreak  of 
the  Civil  War.  Property  qualifications  for  both  voting  and  office  hold- 
ing, the  legislative  appointment  of  the  goveznor,  state  Justices,  and 
many  minor  officials,  and  the  dlsproportlosate  representation  between 
coastal  and  upland  regions  were  retained  throughout  the  period.  Such 
conservative  practices  permitted  the  planter  aristocracy  to  dominate 
the  politics  of  the  state.  It  vas  a coalition  of  upland  tidewater 
planters  that  thwarted  all  efforts  to  achieve  democratic  reforms. 

As  the  class  idio  stood  to  lose  most  heavily  from  a Mg>»  tariff 
policy  and  from  abolition,  the  planters  naturally  used  their  power  to 
further  their  own  conservative  ends  and  to  build  the  bulwark  of  states- 
rlgbt.  As  W.  J.  Cash  e^gpresses  it  in  The  Mind  of  the  South.  "While  [the 
planters]  were  most  sincere  In  their  sense  of  responsibility  to  the 
masses,  they  begem  with  an  Ing^ilousness  that  might  have  been  Incred- 
ible elsewhere,  by  assuming  their  own  Interests  as  the  true  Interest 

59 

of  the  common  white.  ..."  The  question  of  whether  the  planters  of 
South  Carolina  acted  for  the  public  good  Is  not,  however,  for  our  pur- 
poses, as  lBq)ortant  as  the  fact  that  they  held  the  reins  of  government 


economic  Interests,  and  was  therefore  a practical  exangde  of  the  theory 
of  "concurrent  majorities."  See  Wallace,  EOLstory  of  South  Carolina.  H, 
3^1-yi5,  end  William  A.  Schaper,  "Sectionalism  and  R^res^tatlon  In 
South  Carolina,  "Annual  Beport  of  the  American  Historical  Association, 
1900  (Washington:  Govt.  Printing  Office,  1901 ),  pp.  JT^SSO. 

58 

In  the  Idto's  and  50* s spokesmen  from  the  piedmont  arMi  of 
the  state  atteaqted  to  push  democratic  reforms  through  tl»  Carolina 
legislature.  Ihese  were  beaten  down  by  a coalltlcm  of  upland  and  tide- 
land  planters.  See  Wallace,  History  of  South  Carolina.  H,  375. 

59 

Mind  of  the  South,  p.  89. 
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and  thus  could  place  a stamp  of  political  conservatism  upcm  the  politics 
and  econcmics  of  the  state. 

In  the  middle  of  the  l8S0*s,  then.  South  CaroUna  faced  a North- 
ern threat  to  her  agrarian  econoo^  and  slave  institutions— a threat 
which  grew  progressively  more  seriwis  as  the  years  passed.  Oto  meet 
this  threat,  the  Palmetto  State  under  the  leadership  of  John  C.  Calhoun 
turned  to  a conservative  political  philosophy  which  esqpressed  Itself  in 
an  insistence  on  states-right  and  a strict  construction  of  the  Constitu- 
tion. Moreover,  the  political  institutions  of  the  state  were  such  that 
the  planter-aristocracy,  which  had  most  to  lose  from  the  Iforthem  attack, 
was  able  to  control  the  politics  of  South  Carolina  throughout  the  period. 

Oratory  reflected  this  political  ccmservatism  4n  two  ways.  First, 
it  mirrored  the  progressive  growth  of  the  states-right  and  strict  construc- 
tlcn  doctrines.  Second,  it  exhibited  a tendency  to  reverse  the  practice 
of  the  earlier  period  and  to  employ  the  argument  from  first  principle 
rather  than  the  eurgument  from  expediency.  Let  us  consider  these  charac- 
teristics in  order. 

The  Progressive  Growth  of  the  States-Rtght  and  Strict 

Construction  Doctrines  as  Reflected  in  the  Oratory 
of  South  Carolina 

The  shift  in  South  Carolina  oratory  from  liberalism  to  conserva- 
tism, as  measured  by  the  presence  of  the  states-right  aitd  strict  construc- 
tion arguments,  was  not  a sudden  phenomenon.  It  required  more  a 
decade,  and  did  not  assume  the  character  of  a state-wide  policy  until 
midway  through  the  1830* s.  Nonetheless,  the  signs  of  growing  conservatism 


were  unmistakable. 


The  changed  attitude  toward  Internal  It^provements  was  one  of  the 
most  significant  signs.  It  must  be  remembered  that  prior  to  the  tariff 
debate  of  182U,  the  Carolina  orators  had  generally  given  strong  suj^rt 
to  measures  for  internal  improvonents.  After  l82k,  the  Carolinians  were 
unanimous  in  their  opposition  to  these  measures.  This  is  not  to  say  that 
they  ismedlately  eulopted  the  constitutional  argument.  On  the  contrary, 
they  at  first  agplc^^  much  the  same  line  of  reasoning  that  Hamilton 
had  used  in  the  debate  on  the  Chesapeake  and  Delaware  Canal  Bill.  Mc- 
Duffie, for  example,  speaking  in  IB26  on  the  Western  National  Road  Bill, 
declared  that  "his  opposition  to  the  Bill  was  in  no  way  a repudiation  of 
[his]  stand  on  internal  improvements  generally."  Rather,  he  flayed  the 
bill  as  a sectional  project,  designed  to  enrich  the  West  and  impoverish 
other  sections.  Internal  improvements,  he  concluded,  must  benefit  the 
entire  nation,  or  risk  the  loss  of  popular  support  in  the  South. It 
was  between  1828  and  183O  that  the  Carolinians  as  a group  turned  to  the 
constitutional  argument  to  cooibat  measures  for  inteamal  improvements. 

In  these  years  in  the  debates  on  improvements— the  first  full-scale  dis- 
cussions of  the  question  since  l82l| — Robert  Y.  Hsyne,  William  Drayton, 
William  Smith,  William  Martin,  and  Thomas  R.  MltcheU  all  argued  frcm 
constitutional  principles. 

Drayton's  argument  was  typical  of  those  of  his  colleagues.  Despite 

^^Register  of  Debates  inCongress.  19  Cong.,  1 Sess.,  pp.  245-2^9. 
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precedents  to  the  contrary^  he  declared,  the  power  to  make  internal  Im- 
prov^nenta  does  not  reside  with  Congress.  This  was  true  because  the 
federal  government  possessed  only  limited  sovereignty- -that  transferred 
to  the  national  government  by  the  states  at  the  time  of  the  Constitutional 
Convention.  The  Constitution,  he  continued,  enumerates  the  powers  of  the 
fedezal  government  and  restricts  it  to  the  exercise  of  these  powers  alone. 
One  of  these  powers  was  that  of  providing  "for  the  general  welfare. " Was 
this  power,  asked  Drayton,  to  be  considered  a blanket  grant  of  authority? 
On  the  contrary,  he  maintained,  the  general  welfare  clause  was  limited  to 
the  entaserated  powers.  Since  the  right  to  make  internal  imp rov erne nts 
was  not  specifically  stated  the  general  welfare  clause  did  not  sanction 
them,  and  they  were,  therefore,  clearly  unconstltutionsQi  ^ After  183O 
any  support  for  internal  ImpaTovements  was  missing  from  South  Carolina 
oratory. 

As  in  the  case  of  internal  Is^roveoents,  the  positlcwa  of  the  Caro- 
lina orators  on  the  tariff  (juestlon  reflected  the  moimtlng  conservatism 
of  their  society.  It  will  be  recalled  that  in  1824  the  Carolinians  uni- 
versally opposed  a protective  tariff,  but  that  their  opposition  was 
grounded,  in  many  Instances,  in  e:g;>edlency  rather  than  constitutionality. 
This  fact  was  no  longer  true  when  Congress  considered  the  "Tariff  of 
Abcolnatlons"  in  1828.  The  constitutional  arguments  employed  by  the 
Carolinians  in  this  year  granted  that  Congress  had  the  power  to  enact 
tariffs  for  purposes  of  revenue,  but  charged  that  the  bill  of  l8a8  was 

^Ibid. , 20  Cong.,  1 Sees.,  pp.  163O-1637. 


designed  to  protect  manufacturers  rather  than  to  be  a source  of  revenue. 
Since  there  vas  no  expressed  grant  in  the  Constitution  which  provided  for 
the  protection  of  manufactures,  tariff  acts  having  protection  as  their 
end  were,  the  Carolinians  cledmed,  unconstitutional.  In  arriving  at 
this  conclusion  th^  had  located  the  position  they  were  to  occupy  throu^- 
out  the  nullification  controversy  and,  indeed,  until  the  outbreak  of  the 
Civil  War.  Barallellng  their  position  on  internal  improvements,  their 
stand  on  the  tariff  vas  based  upon  the  conservative  states-rlght  philosophy 
and  thus  represented  another  step  away  from  South  Carolina  liberalism. 

In  addition  to  their  speeches  on  the  tariff  and  on  internal  inprove- 
ments,  evldexice  of  the  trend  toward  conservatism,  as  expressed  in  the  form 
of  the  states-zl^t  and  strict  constiuctlon  arguments,  may  also  be  found 
in  the  addresses  which  the  Carolinians  made  on  other  subjects.  Before  l8s8, 
for  example,  the  orators  from  the  ftOmetto  State  had  frequently  sponsored 
or  supported  measures  for  the  relief  or  assistance  of  social  classes,  in- 
dividuals, or  organizations.  Bankrqptcy  acts,  which  were  Introduced  in 
nearly  every  session  of  Congress  throug^iout  the  1820’ s,  pensicm  bills  for 
the  surviving  officers  of  the  Revolutionary  War,  a bill  for  the  Incorpora- 
tion of  the  United  States  Naval  Association,  an  act  for  the  Settlement  of 
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the  Stephen  Decatur  Claim,  a bill  to  authorize  a lottery  for  the  benefit 
of  Jefferson's  family,  and  a proposal  to  grant  financial  assistance  to 
Lafayette— these  were  only  a few  of  the  proposals  idilch  gained  their 
support. 

Despite  the  lack  of  specific  constitutional  sanctions,  these 
measures  were  endorsed  by  the  Carolinians  as  acts  of  expediency,  mercy, 
or  gratitude.  Althouf^  the  bankruptcy  proposals,  as  a case  In  point, 
were  In  later  periods  considered  to  be  a clear  violation  of  the  munlclpeO. 
powers  of  the  states,  as  late  as  1027  Bayne  urged  their  adoption  on  the 
grounds  that  uniformity  In  bankruptcy  proceedings  was  essential  to  pro- 
tect the  creditor  class,  tind  that  uniformity  could  only  be  established 
throu^  the  federal  legislation.®^  A year  earlier,  a nmjorlty  of  the 
Carolina  delegation  had  endorsed  the  proposal  to  eusslst  Lafayette,  even 
In  the  face  of  constitutional  arguments  against  the  measure. After 
1826,  on  the  other  hand,  Carolina  support  for  measures  of  this  type 
dropped  off  sharply.  Acts  calling  for  a grant  of  Tunri  to  Kenyon  College, 
an  approoprlatlon  to  buy  copies  of  Eilat's  Debates  for  the  use  of  Congress, 
pensions  for  the  surviving  members  of  the  Revolutionary  War  militia,  and 
a relief  bill  for  Washington,  D.  C.— all  proposals  which  mi^  have  en- 
joyed Carolina  support  some  years  before  were  categorically  opposed  as 
unconstitutional.^  Increasingly,  all  proposed  legislation  was  being 
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evaluated  In  the  light  of  the  states-rlght  «-nd  strict  construction 
phllosqphles. 

As  a constitutional  test  of  legislation,  the  ultra  states-ri^ 
position  did  not,  however,  become  a deliberate  policy  In  ante-bellum 
South  Carolina  oratory  until  I836,  In  that  year  the  abolitionists  of 
the  North  offered  the  first  concerted  challeisge  to  Negro  slavery.  Both 
the  Senate  and  the  Bouse  of  Representatives  were  flooded  with  petitions 
calling  for  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  Cal- 
houn immediately  urged  a unified  defense  c«  the  j»rt  of  the  South.  As- 
serting that  petitions  applying  to  the  District  of  Columbia  were  only  an 
opening  wedge,  he  urged  his  Southern  colleagues  to  meet  the  threat  "on 
the  frontier. " The  Constitution,  he  declared,  must  become  the  keystone 
of  resistance.  Ihe  passage  of  any  measure  which  violated  the  Constitu- 
tion would  serve  as  a precedent  for  the  abolitionists.  Therefore,  all 
doubtful  Interpretations  and  constructions  must  be  unalterably  opposed. 

To  this  end,  Calhoun  offered  a concrete  outline  of  what  the  Southern  nyv^ue 
operand!  should  be.  All  measures,  he  stated,  should  first  be  subjected 
to  the  test  of  constitutionality,  and  If  they  ja^oved  unconstitutional, 
should  be  rejected  categorically,  (taly  after  the  constitutionality  of 
a measure  had  been  determined  should  It  be  considered  In  terms  of 
erqwdlency.^*^ 
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Calbow*8  proposal  vas  unaniiaously  accepted  1:^  his  Southern  col- 
leagues in  the  House  and  Senate*  Statements  echoing  Calhoun  became  com- 
monplace. For  exasple,  Franklin  Elmore^  terming  the  Ccmstltutlon  the 
only  means  of  safety  for  the  South,  remarked  In  I838: 

If  In  a free  and  constitutional  government,  anything  is  more 
likely  than  another  to  strip  Its  legislature  of  that  high  and 
moral  influeix:e  It  should  exercise  over  an  enlightened  nation, 
and  which  Is  worth  more  to  It  and  to  the  country  than  volumes 
of  peurchment  powers  and  whole  azmles  of  soldiers.  It  will  be 
the  assumption  of  privileges  and  powers  not  conferred  and  never 
granted  by  the  federal  government.^ 

In  brief,  after  I836  constitutionality  became  a primary  consideration  of 
the  Carolinians  In  their  appxoach  to  all  measures*  This  condition  con- 
tinued to  exist  until  i860. 

Using  the  years  l836-l84l  as  a sasqple  of  the  later  ante-bellum 
period,^  the  preoccupation  of  the  Carolinians  with  the  doctrines  of 
states-rl£^  and  strict  construction  may  be  simply  Illustrated.  Of 
seventy-one  speeches  dating  from  these  years,  and  covering  a wide  range 
of  tpplcs— from  baiiklng,  public  lands,  Texas,  and  slavery,  to  relief 
measures  of  all  types— fifty- seven  made  some  reference  to  constitution- 
ality, and  in  no  less  than  forty-one  the  measure  was  specifically  op- 
posed as  an  unconstitutional  usurpation  of  power. 

One  of  the  surest  Indices  of  Calhoun's  conservative  policy  is 
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^%ie  period  1836-18^  has  been  singled  out  because  during  this 
period  the  Carolina  speakers  split  Into  Whigs  and  Democrats  over  the 
issue  of  the  national  bank.  The  fact  that  this  rupture  did  not  extend 
to  states-right  Is  convincing  evndence  that  It  had  become  the  established 
policy  of  the  speakers  from  South  Carolina. 
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found  In  the  stand  of  the  Carolina  orators  on  relief  measures,  since  these 
only  Indirectly  Involved  the  larger  Issue  of  state  versus  federal  power. 
During  the  debate  of  I836  on  a bill  to  aid  sufferers  of  the  New  York 
City  fire,  Francis  Pickens  declared  that  "all  nobler  In^ulses  of  [his] 
heart  Impelled  him  to  vote  for  the  measure, " but  since  It  would  allow 
the  federal  government  to  assume  unconstitutionally  the  municipal  powers 
of  the  states,  his  duty  forced  him  to  oppose  It.*^®  A few  days  later, 
William  C.  l^stOTi,  speaklzig  <m  the  same  proposal  In  the  S^iate,  remarked 
that  It  was  "a  clear  violation  of  the  Constitution  and  a peapcd>le  Inva- 
sion of  the  rights  of  the  states. 

The  following  year  Calhoun  used  much  the  same  argument  In  oppos- 
ing a measure  to  allow  the  national  government  to  build  hospitals  for 
the  Ihilted  States  Merchsmt  Marine.  Asserting  that  the  measure  would 
lead  to  centralization,  he  was  forced,  despite  his  personal  sentiments, 
to  oppose  It  on  constitutional  grounds. In  the  same  session  of  Congress 
Calhoun  opposed  a bill  for  relief  work  In  the  District  of  Columbia.  Al- 
though he  acknowledged  the  widespread  need  for  relief  measures  and  recog- 
nized the  Jurisdiction  of  the  federal  govezement  over  the  District,  he 
felt  that  the  proposal  was  "of  doubtful  constitutionality.  In  l840 
Vaddy  TboBQ>son,  following  the  lead  of  his  colleagues  from  South  Carolina, 
voted  against  the  Penslcm  Bill  for  Surviving  Officers  of  the  Weu-  of  l8l2. 
In  Justifying  his  vote  Ttuxspson  declared  that  he  would  iiice  to  reward  the 
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gallantry  of  these  patriots,  hut  could  not  because  the  measure  was 
74 

luxconstltutional. ' 

So  strictly  vas  the  cozustitutlonal  test  applied  that  even  such 

normally  non-polltlcal  subjects  as  gifts  to  the  United  States  and  the 

acquisition  cf  boolcs  and  art  objects  came  under  scrutiny.  CaroUnlems 

opposed  the  acceptance  of  the  legacy  \dilch  William  Smithson  had  left 

the  nation  to  build  a national  universll^.  Education,  they  maintained, 

vas  a state  responsibility.  Smithson’s  grant  might  pxt>ve  destructive 
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to  this  municipal  power.  In  1S37  Calhoun  Inveighed  against  a proposal 
to  purchase  the  Madison  papers  for  the  Library  of  Congress.  There  vas, 
he  declared,  no  constitutional  sanctlcxi  for  such  a purchase. ' Preston, 
on  the  other  hand,  favcued  the  bllj.,  but  only  after  he  had  satisfied  him- 
self that  the  papers  could  be  bought  under  the  clause  In  the  Constitu- 
tion that  authorized  expenditures  for  a congressional  Journal.^  As 
another  example,  Preston  In  l839  sponsored  the  purchase  several  paint- 
ings for  the  White  House,  but  only  after  he  had  assured  the  Senate  that 
"the  addition  ml£^  be  made  fairly,  vlth  the  sanction  even  of  those  vho 
are  generally  the  most  sq]ueamlsh  In  their  construction  of  constitutional 
powers.  ..."  He  added  that  he  vas  one  of  these. 
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Zhus^  after  I836  nearly  all  proposals  and  issues  veve  approached 
by  the  Carolina  speakers  in  terms  of  their  constitutionality.  The  ques- 
tions they  characteristically  asked  vere:  Does  this  laeasure  violate  the 

Constitution?  Does  it  infringe  upon  states-rlght?  In  accepting  these 
topoi  as  essential  to  a Judgment  concerning  any  proposal,  the  orators 
reflected  the  political  conservatism  of  their  society. 

Hie  Argument  from  First  Principle; 

A Sign  of  Conservatism  in  South  Carolina  Oratory 

Earlier  in  our  discussion,  liberalism  was  linked  to  the  argument 
from  expediency;  conservatism,  to  the  argument  from  first  principle. 
Moreover,  ccmservatlsm,  insofar  as  the  term  has  xalevancy  in  argumenta- 
tion, vas  assigned  to  a polar  position  on  the  dialectical  continuum. 

The  conservative,  it  was  pointed  out,  is  concerned  with  the  dialectical — 
with  what  should  be— rather  than  with  the  rhetorical — ^vith  what  is  prac- 
tically possible  (the  mark  oC  the  argument  from  expediency). 

In  terms  of  the  foregoing  analysis,  the  Carolina  states-rlght 
doctrine  vas  strongly  conservative.  It  rested  upon  abstract  truths  con- 
cerning the  relationship  between  the  state  and  federal  government,  and 
largely  Ignored  the  practical  recLlitles  and  dynamic  changes  occurring 
in  nineteenth  century  America.  The  presence  in  South  Carolina  delibera- 
tive speaking  of  the  argument  from  first  principle  may  be  demcmstrated 
through  an  analysis  of  certain  speeches  on  the  subjects  of  nulllflca- 
tlc«i  and  slavery. 

The  ddctrli^  of  nullification,  as  it  vas  developed  in  the  oratory. 


rested  upon  three  ar-gumente  from  first  principle.  Stated  clearly  by 
Bayne  In  his  debate  vlth  Webster  and  later  In  the  Vebster-Calhoun  debate, 
the  first  argument  from  prlxiclple  vas  this:  !Ihe  Uhlon  Is  a contact  among 

sovereign  states  in  vhlch  each  contractor  has  agreed  to  transfer  to  a 
central  agency  specific  powers  -sdiich  it  holds  in  suzerainty  from  the 
people.  Citing  as  proof  the  ratifying  and  amending  clauses  of  the  Con- 
stitution, which,  in  each  instance,  established  the  states  as  the  instru- 
mentality, the  nuUifiers  rejected  the  opposing  view  that  the  Constitution 
vas  a ** social  compact"  among  the  American  citizenry  at  large. 

The  second  argument  from  principle  grew  out  of  the  nuUlflers' 
view  of  the  nature  of  the  federal  coo[pact.  By  the  lawtf  contracts,  they 
argued,  ^dienever  the  central  government  exceeds  its  grant  of  power,  t*^up 
violating  the  terms  of  the  coo^pcu:t,  the  states  have  the  rl£^  to  reject 
the  Illegal  action — i.e.,  to  nullify  it.  This  power  of  the  states  to 
Judge  and  reject  federal  enactments  was  a necessary  safeguard  of  liberty. 
Uhllke  contractual  disputes  between  individuals,  in  vhlch  settlement  might 
be  made  in  a court  of  lav,  the  federal  compact  made  no  provision  for  an 
umpire  or  arbitrator  to  whom  the  contractors  could  appeal.  Hence, 
state  must  function  as  a Judge,  for  anything  less  than  state  review 
would  make  the  "creature  superior  to  the  creatoxa. Bayne,  for  example, 
escpressed  the  argument  in  these  vcnrds: 
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The  right  of  a state  to  Judge  Izrfractions  of  the  C(»istltutlon, 
on  the  part  of  the  federal  govermoent,  results  from  the  very 
nature  of  the  con^)act.  . * . The  states  have  agreed  that  cer- 
tain specific  povers  shall  be  exercised  by  the  federal  govern- 
ment, but  the  moment  that  government  steps  beyond  the  limits 
of  its  charter,  [it  is]  the  rl^bt  of  the  states  to  interpose 
to  arrest  the  progress  of  evil,  and  to  maintain  within  their 
respective  limits,  the  authorities,  rights,  and  liberties  ap- 
pertaining to  them.®® 

Following  nullification  of  a federal  law,  said  the  Carolinians,  three 
courses  of  action  were  possible.  First,  the  national  government  might 
abide  by  the  Judgoent  of  the  state.  Second,  the  nullified  law  might  be 
legalized  through  a constitutional  amendment.  Third,  the  federal 
government  might  attempt  to  enforce  the  law. 

The  third  argument  from  principle  advanced  by  the  nulllflers 
covered  this  last  eventuality.  Shmild  the  federal  government  atteiqpt 
to  enforce  an  unconstitutional  law,  thus  breaching  the  camgpact,  a 
state  was  Justified  in  resvimlng  the  powers  it  had  delegated  and  in  seced- 
ing from  the  Union.  "South  Carolina, " declared  Calhoun  in  I833  while 
discussing  the  Force  Mil,  "entered  the  confederation  with  the  under- 
standing  that  a state,  in  the  last  resort,  has  a zlght  to  [secede]  farom 
the  Iftalon.  "tOiis  rl£^  is  absolute, " he  explained  several  de^  later, 

"a  state,  as  a community,  can  bzeak  no  law.  It  can,  as  a sovereign  body 
be  subjected  to  none.  It  may  pledge  its  faith;  it  may  delegate  its  powers; 
it  may  break  the  one  and  resume  the  other;  ...  The  z*emedy  in  such  cases 
is  . . . open  force— war  itself— unless  there  be  some  provision  of 
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remedial  and  peaceful  character  provided  in  the  compact* 

All  three  of  the  preceding  arguments  were  derived  from  the  nature 
of  contracts,  more  particularly  from  the  nature  of  contracts  between 
Individuals.  Herein  is  the  reason  why  they  arguments  from  first 
principle.  To  make  this  clear,  let  us  recall  that  mem,  in  Calhoun's  view, 
was  paradoxically  a selfish  emd  a social  creature,  and  that  of  his  two 
natures,  the  selfish  was  dominant.  To  satisfy  his  selfish  ends  and 
avoid  conflicts  with  other  competing  Individuals,  man  was,  therefore, 
forced  to  enter  into  contracts,  ooib  form  of  which  was  government*  Since 
these  contracts,  although  meule  necessary  by  mem's  nature,  sexved  prl- 
nmrily  to  promote  his  selfish  Interests,  they  could  be  abrogated  when 
they  failed  to  perform  this  eikd. 

Reasoning  from  analogy,  Calhoun  and  his  South  Carolina  contemporar- 
ies ccmcluded  that  the  laws  which  governed— Indeed,  necessitated — con- 
tracts between  Individuals,  also  applied  to  governments.  As  In  the  case 
of  Individuals,  governments  were  at  once  selfish  and  social  by  nature. 
Oljerefore,  they,  too,  were  forced  to  contract  to  achieve  their  selfish 
ends  without  conflict*  Moreover,  to  complete  the  analogy,  government. 

It  was  argued,  mlj^  abrogate  a contract  when  it  no  longer  promoted  the 
end  desired.®^ 

Ultimately,  then,  the  doctrine  of  nullification  was  grounded  In 
what  were  considered  to  be  unalterable  laws  of  human  behavior;  it  expressed 
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Ibid.,  p.  190. 


187-188. 


^^ibid. , 20  C<mg.,  2 Sess.,  pp.  56-58;  and  22  Cong.,  2 Seas.,  pp. 
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f^mdamental  prijiclples  derived  from  tbe  very  nature  of  man.  The  null!- 

flcatlon  arguments  based  upon  these  lavs  vere.  In  this  sense,  strictly 

arguments  from  first  principle.  They  existed  Independent  of  time  and 

place,  and  of  any  practical  considerations.  In  the  vords  of  Calhoun, 

they  vere  "abstract  truths  vhlch  deeply  Impress  the  understanding  and 

heart,  and  effect  great  and  durable  revolutions,  and  the  hl^er  the  In- 

84 

telUgence  of  a people,  the  greater  their  Influence.  ” 

The  same  argianents  from  first  principle  that  Justified  nulUflca- 
tl(m  also  provided  the  Carolina  orators  with  a political  defense  for 
slavery.  But  whereas  in  nullification  the  es^thasls  was  on  peaceful  pro> 
cedures  for  the  adjustment  of  disputes  between  the  states  and  the  federal 
government,  the  Carolina  position  on  slavery  emphasized  secession  and 
revolution.  Slavery,  declared  the  Carolinians,  was  protected  by  the 
CcMStltutlon.  Any  attempt  cm  the  part  of  the  federal  authority  to  Inter* 
fere  with  the  slave  Institution  was,  therefore,  an  Infraction  of  the  con- 
stitutional compact  and  left  the  slave  states  no  choice  but  to  leave  the 
union,  peacefully.  If  possible,  by  revolution  If  necessary.  As  Robert 
Y.  Bayne  succinctly  stated  the  Carolina  stand,  "At  the  first  atteo^t  of 
Congress  to  Interfere  with  slavery,  we  shall  consider  the  unicm  at  an 
end.  By  I836  few  of  the  Carolina  speakers  disputed  the  right  of  a 
state  to  rebel.  Evan  Calhoun,  who  had,  during  the  nullification  cem- 
troversy,  stressed  the  withdrawal  of  states  by  peaceful  means,  declared 
In  1836,  "While  I openly  avow  myself  a conservative,  God  forbid,  I should 

84  85 

Ibid.,  25  C<xig.,  2 Sess.,  p.  57*  Ibid. , 19  Cemg.,  1 Sees. ,p. 172. 
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ever  deny  the  glorious  ri^t  of  rebelUon  and.  revolutl(»u 

In  addition  to  the  contract  argument,  the  political  defense  of 
slavery  rested  upon  a second  arguzoent  from  principle.  This  stated  that 
the  police  powers  of  a state  were  superior  to  any  pcwezrs  possessed  by 
the  federal  govemaent.  Bence,  when  a federal  enactment  endangered  the 
internal  security  of  a state,  the  state  vas  Justified  in  using  her 
police  powers  to  prevent  the  enforcement  of  the  federal  act.  Calhoun 
struck  the  note  for  his  colleagues  in  this  case,  as  he  had  also  struck 
it  in  the  case  of  nullification.  Speaking  on  the  Incendiary  Publica- 
tions Bill  in  1856,  he  asserted,  "When  laws  conflict,  hlf^r  laws  must 
necessarily  prevail.  . . . Let  it  be  fixed,  let  it  be  riveted  in  every 
Southern  mind,  that  the  laws  of  the  slaveholdlng  States  for  the  protec- 
tion of  their  domestic  institutions  are  paramount  to  the  lavs  of  the 
general  government  in  the  regulation  of  cooanerce  and  mall. 

Thus  the  police  power  argument,  too,  vas  rooted  in  the  basic 
nature  of  oan.  ISie  Carolinians  reasoned  that  with  societies,  as  with  in- 
dividuals, the  right  of  self-pjrotectlon  must  take  precedence  over  all 
other  laws  and  regulaticms.  It  followed,  therefore,  that  the  police 
powers  of  a state  were  superior  to  federal  enactments  when  the  two  came 
into  conflict. 

Through  their  use  of  the  argument  from  first  principle  and  their 
advocacy  of  the  states-rlght  and  strict  construction  doctrines,  the  speak- 
ers of  South  Carolina  revealed  their  conservative  orientation,  and 
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reflected  the  progressive  growth  of  conservatism  in  their  society.  This 
conservatism  became  a weapon  which  was  used  to  defend  the  agrarian  and 
slave  institutions  of  the  state. 


IV 


ANTE-BELLUM  SOUTH  CAROLINA  DELIBERATIVE  SPEAKING: 
AN  EXPRESSION  OF  GROWING  SECTIONAL  BITTERNESS 


Introduction 

Following  the  first  stirrings  of  the  abolition  crusade  In  the 
early  l830*s,  relations  between  the  North  and  South  began  to  deteri- 
orate. In  Antlslavery  OrlglnB  of  the  Civil  War  In  the  United  States, 
Dtfl£^t  Lovell  Dumond  obseives,  "From  ld30  to  i860  [both  North  and  South] 
came  more  and  more  to  Judge  the  oi^oslng  section  by  the  excesses  of  Its 
extremists.  Rexnibllcans  were  all  John  Browns  to  the  Southerners;  and 
slaveholders  all  Simon  Degrees  to  the  Northerners. " As  a consequence, 
the  thought  and  e3q>resslon  of  both  sides  became  clouded  with  "prejudice, 
passion,  and  emotionalism. " Charles  S.  Sydnor  writes  In  the  Develop- 
ment  of  Southern  Sectionalism: 


The  chief  product  of  the  troublesome  early  l830*s  was  the 
strong  charge  of  emotion  added  to  matters  that  had  hitherto 
been  on  the  level  of  thought  and  calculation.  ...  A feel- 
ing of  oppression,  of  defeat,  and  even  of  desperation  [emerged 
In  the  South].  . . .From  this  time  onward.  It  Is  not  always 
possible  to  e:)q>laln  Southern  cu:tlons  and  attitudes  by  a ra- 
tional analysis  of  the  facts  In  each  new  episode.  In  addition 
to  these  facte  one  must  take  Into  account  the  emotional  ten- 
sion and  state  of  mlnd.^ 

No  group  of  Southerners  were  more  prejudiced  and  moxre  highly  emo- 
tional In  their  reaction  to  the  abolitionists,  and  later  toward  the  North 


^Antlslavery  Origins  of  the  Civil  War,  pp, 

2 

Development  of  Southern  Sectionalism,  pp. 


115-116. 

220-221. 
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in  general,  than  the  South  Carolinians.  Their  e^^rlence  In  the  nulli- 
fication controversy  had  taught  them  to  fear  and  distrust  the  North. 

But  more.  It  had  choked  off,  to  a large  extent,  free,  honest,  and  open 
Inquiry  and  discussion  of  public  Issues  In  the  classroom,  the  press, 
and  the  public  forum. 3 After  I832,  under  the  Iron  hand  of  John  C.  Cal- 
houn, the  vast  majority  of  Carolinians  conformed  rigidly  to  a Southem- 
flrst-pro-slavery-states-right  philosophy.  Hence,  In  the  late  1830*  s, 
vhlle  Virginia  and  Kentucky  still  debated  the  merits  of  state-vlde 
emancipation  and  other  Southern  states  clung  tenaciously  to  the  view 
that  slavery  was  a necessary  evil,  Carolinians  closed  their  minds  to 

k 

any  point  of  view  except  their  own— that  slavery  was  a positive  good. 
Heretics  to  this  view,  such  as  Angelina  and  Sarah  Grimke  and  Francis 
Lleber,  were  either  e:q?elled  from  the  state  or  silenced.  Ueber,  a 
professor  at  South  Carolina  College,  closely  guarded  his  antislavery 
sentiments  for  over  twenty  years.  Breaking  his  silence  in  1849,  In  a 
letter  to  Calhoun  he  revealed  something  of  the  orthodoxy  which  prevailed 
In  South  Carolina  on  the  slave  Issue: 

I know  you,  sir,  too  well  to  fear  from  you  the  answer  that 

no  law  prohibits  the  discussion  of  slavery.  You  know  as  well 


Wallace,  History  of  South  Carolina,  II,  475j  Eaton,  Freedom  of 
Thoufdtt  in  the  Old  South,  pp.  315-322;  Sydnor,  Development  of  Southern 
Sectionalism,  pp.  219-220. 

^Eaton,  Freedcan  of  Thought  in  the  Old  South,  pp.  157-16I.  In  I833, 
Daniel  Huger  described  Calhoun’s  control  In  these  words:  "I  am  the  State, 

says  Mr.  Calhoun;  he  who  does  not  fight  to  make  me  first  is  a slave,  ftnfl 
he  who  obeys  my  will  'to  the  death'  Is  a freedman. " See  Lillian  A.  Kibler, 
Benjamin  F.  Perry.  South  Carolina  Ifalonlst  (Durhwn;  Duke  Ifalv.  Press, 
IW). 
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as  I do  that  It  caxmot  be  done  [discuss  slavery].  But, 
if  you  fear  discussion,  you  maintain  that  the  South  cannot 
afford  it,  that  every  man  who  differs  must  be  hushed,  then 
you  admit  . . . that  the  institution  is  kept  up  by  violence 
and  is  against  the  spirit  of  the  time. 5 

In  his  do^oatism  on  the  slave  question  and  the  issue  of  Southern 

rights,  Calhoun  vas  typical  of  his  Carolina  contonporarles.  Harriett 

Martineau  wrote  of  Calhoun  in  IS3U: 

His  mind  has  long  lost  all  power  of  coDnunicating  with 
any  other.  I know  of  no  man  who  lives  in  such  intellec- 
tual solitude.  He  meets  men  and  harangues  them  by  the 
fireside  as  in  the  Senate.  He  is  wrou^t  like  a piece 
of  machinery,  set  a going  vehemently  by  a weight.  . . . 

He  either  passes  by  what  you  say,  or  twists  it  into  a 
suitability  vi^  what  is  in  his  head,  and  begins  to 
lecture  again.” 

It  was  only  natural  that  Calhoun  and  his  colleagues  should  re- 
act angrily  and  bitterly  when  confronted  with  challenges  to  their  social 
and  economic  beliefs.  One  of  the  earliest  signs  of  such  sectional  bit- 
terness occuzred  in  183^.  In  that  year  a Charleston  mob,  inflamed  by 
incendlaxy  antislavery  literature  which  was  being  sent  south,  stormed 
the  United  States  Post  Odfflce,  seized  the  abolition  pamphlets  that  were 
stored  there,  an4  in  defiance  of  federal  lav,  burned  them  on  the  city's 
parade  ground.*^  And  in  the  same  year  the  South  Carolina  legislature,  in 


^Thomas  S.  Perry  (ed. ),  ]^e  and  Letters  of  Francis  Lieber 

(Boston:  J,  R.  Osgood  and  Co.,  l83s),  p.  Ikl. 

^Martineau,  Retrospect  of  Western  Travel,  I,  ll»8,  I91,  quoted  in 
Sydnor,  Development  of  Southern  Sectionalism,  p.  333. 

'^Wallace,  History  of  South  Carolina,  IH,  499-501;  and  &iton. 
Freedom  of  Thoufitht  in  the  Old  South,  pp.  II3-II5. 
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an  attempt  to  prevent  abolitionist  literature  and  a^nts  from  being 
smuggled  Into  the  state>  paissed  the  Seaman  Act.  Another  exanqple  of 
the  mounting  bitterness,  the  Act  specified:  "No  Negroes,  either  slave 

or  free,  are  pennltted  to  have  communication  with  free  Negroes  on  boeu:^ 
[ships  In  the  Charleston  harbor),  nor  are  free  Nbgroes  [seamen]  per- 
mitted to  come  ashore. " In  1844  Samuel  Hoar,  a free  Negro  from 
Massachusetts,  atten^ited  to  test  the  constitutionality  of  the  lav. 

Be  vas  sunmarlly  ordered  out  of  the  state  by  the  legislature,  vhlch 

Q 

reaffirmed  the  Act  "as  necessary  to  public  safety. 

Additional  evidence  of  the  angry  reaction  of  the  Palmetto  State 
to  abolitionism  Is  found  In  the  "Black  lavs. " Enacted  In  the  l830's  to 
regulate  the  Negro,  these  lavs  prohibited  manumission,  slave  marriage, 
and  the  education  of  blacks.  They  further  provided  that  slaves  could 
not  leave  their  plantatlcms  vlthout  authorization,  that  they  could  not 
assesible  for  religious  or  social  purposes  vlthout  vhlte  supervision, 
that  they  could  not  possess  guns,  horses,  horns,  or  drums,  that  they  could 
not  administer  medicine  to  vhlte  men,  and  that  they  could  have  no  distilled 

9 

spirits.  To  enforce  the  "Black  Lavs*  to  guard  against  slave  Insur- 
rections, the  Carolinians  fon^  "vhlte  patrels"  vhlch  policed  the  lonely 
country  lanes  at  night  and  stood  ready  to  sound  a general  alarm  In  the 

^Wallace,  History  of  South  Carolina.  HI,  407-408j  and  Eaton, 

History  of  the  Old  South,  k>.  338-384. 

9 

''Phillips,  American  Negro  Slavery,  pp.  489-513;  Eaton,  Freedom  of 
!lhoufdit  In  the  Old  South,  p.  114;  and  Dumond.  Antlslavery  Origins  of  the 
Civil  War,  pp.  42-43. 
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event  of  trouble.^® 

Itoreover,  the  Carolina  newspapers  of  the  period  added  fuel  to  the 
fire.  Eaitorlals  depicted  the  abolitionists  as  "fiends,  monsters,  ghouls, 
and  madmen.  In  I836  the  Charleston  Mercuryj  in  a blistering  indictment 
of  the  American  Antislavery  Society,  seconded  James  Hammond's  violent  re- 
mark made  in  the  House  of  Representatives  the  month  before,  that  any  abo- 
litionist caught  in  South  Carolina  might  "expect  a felon's  death. 

In  1854,  the  bitterness  generated  by  the  sectional  dispute  over 

slavery  culminated  in  ftreston  Brooks's  caning  of  Charles  Sumner  in  the 

Senate.  Informing  Sumner  that  Ms  speech,  "The  Crime  against  Kansas, " 

WBSta  "liable  on  South  Carolina  and  his  relative.  Senator  William  P, 

aitler, " Brooks  struck  Sumner  "some  dozen  or  more  times  over  the  head 

and  shoulders  with  his  cane  ...  until  Sumner  fell  to  the  floor  stunned 
13 

and  bleeding. " “*  Censored  by  the  House  for  his  hot-headed  action. 

Brooks  resigned  his  seat  and  returned  to  South  Carolina.  In  the  follow- 
ing congresstoal  elections,  however,  his  constituents  returned  hdm  by  an 
overwhelming  majority. 


TThe  "white  patrols"  seldom  rode  except  when  there  was  general 
excitement  over  the  rumor  of  a slave  uprising.  Hence,  the  enforcement 
of  the  "Black  laws"  was  usually  lax.  For  excellent  discussions  of  the 
"shite  patrols"  see  H.  M.  Henry,  The  Police  Control  o£  the  Slave  in  Scwth 
(Qnory,  Va.;  Published  Priv.,  1914),  pp.  28-52j  and  Phillip 
American  Negro  Slavery,  pp.  482-488. 

^^Arthur  Y.  Lloyd,  The  Slavery  Controversy.  l831«l860  (Chanel  Hill; 
UUlv.  of  N.  Carolina  Ptess7  1939),  pp.  120-122. 
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Charleston  Mercury,  April  16,  I836. 


13 

Schultz,  Nationalism  and  Sectionalism  in  South  Carolina,  pp.  115-120. 

14 


Ibid.,  pp.  119-120. 
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From  1854  until  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War,  the  blttemess 
which  the  CaroUnmaas  felt  toward  the  North  progressively  deepened.  In 
1836  Governor  J.  H.  Adams  in  his  animal  message  to  the  Carolina  legis- 
lature advocated  re-opening  the  African  slave  trade, Three  years 
later,  disregarding  all  constitutional  safeguards  coxmeming  freedm  of 
speech  and  press,  the  state  legislature  enacted  a measure  which  "made  it 
a crime,  punishable  at  the  discretion  of  the  jury,  to  subscribe  to  or 
receive  a newspaper,  book,  or  pamphlet  calculated  to  disaffect  any  slave 
or  slaves  in  the  state,  or  to  write  or  speak  on  slavery  to  that  effect. 

Throughout  the  period  1835- i860,  the  deliberative  speaking  of 
South  Ceurollna  echoed  the  prejudice,  passion,  emotionalism  that  were 
building  up  within  the  Palmetto  state.  The  purpose  of  this  essay  is  to 
trace  the  development  of  sectional  blttemess  as  it  was  thus  reflected 
in  the  oratory.  The  first  portion  of  the  essay  will  examine  the  ever- 
deepening  bitterness  as  shown  in  the  argumentation  of  the  Carolina  sx>eak- 
ers;  the  second  will  consider  the  signs  of  bitterness  which  are  evident 
in  the  language  the  Carolinians  enployed. 

The  Increase  of  Baotionalism  in  the  Argumentation  of  the 
Carolina  Orators 

Between  I835  and  1861  the  argumentation  aiployed  by  the  CaroUrii 
speakers  showed  a sharp  increase  in  the  incidence  of  emotional 

^^Irglnus  Dabny,  Uberalism  in  the  Old  South  (Chapel  Hill;  Unlv. 
of  N.  CaroUna  Press,  193S)',  p.  I19.  ^ also  Wallace,  History  of  South 

CaroUna.  n,  U99-5OI  


^^Quoted  in  Eaton,  Freedom  of  Thought  in  the  Old  South,  p.  130. 
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proofs.  Based  ipon  an  analysis  of  ninety-four  deliberative  speeches 
in  Congress  and  on  the  hxuitings  in  the  ten-year  period,  2635- l8M<-,  the 
Carolinians  averaged  6,6  emotional  appeals  i>er  speech.  In  the  follow- 
ing ten-year  period,  l845-l85lf  (from  a sample  consisting  of  eighty-two 
speeches),  the  average  rose  to  10. 5.  After  1855  tlie  content  of  the 
speeches  became  so  heavily  emotional  that  averages  ajpe  largely  mean- 
ingless. In  marked  contrast  with  these  figures,  the  average  number  of 
emotional  appeals  employed  by  the  Carolinians  in  eighty-six  speeches 
delivered  between  1820  and  183O  was  oily  4.4. 

This  increase  in  the  incidence  of  emotional  proofs  also  is  evi- 
dent in  the  speaking  of  individual  orators.  During  the  24th  Congress 
(1835"1837)#  William  C.  ]^ceston,  who  delivered  four  ma,}or  speeches, 
averaged  8.2  emotional  appeals  per  speech.  In  the  following  three  ses- 
slwxs  of  Congress,  Preston's  average  in  eight  speeches  rose  to  8,8. 


As  used  here,  an  emotlonnl  proof  is  that  form  of  argumentation 
which  a speaker  emplc^s  to  relate  his  specific  and  general  goals  to  the 
needs,  wants,  desires,  sentiments,  and  emotions  of  his  audience,  thus 
setting  into  movement  the  psychological  drives  which  prompt  listener 
response  and  action.  Alan  H.  Monroe  states  that  emotional  proofs  may 
appeal  to  the  following:  8u:gulsltion  and  saving;  adventure;  companlcm- 

shlp;  creative  instincts;  curiosity;  destruction;  fear;  figging  (anger 
and  competition);  imitation;  Independence;  loyalty  to  friends,  family, 
social  groups,  and  political  units  (community,  state,  or  nation);  aes- 
thetics; power  and  authority;  pride;  religion;  revulsion;  sex  attrac- 
tion; and  sympathy.  See  Alem  H.  Monroe,  Principles  and  T^ypes  of  Speech 
(3rd  ed,  rev.;  Chicago:  Scott,  Foresman  and  Co,,  1949),  ppT  192-206. 

For  other  discussions  of  emotional  proof,  see  William  Norwood  Brl^uice, 
Speech;  Its  Techniques  and  ^scjplines  in  a Free  Society  (New  York:  Ap- 
pleton-Century-Crofts,  1952),  pp.  1Q2-124;  William  Isim^t  Brembeck  and 
William  Smiley  Howell,  Persuasion;  a Weapon  of  Social  Cwitrol  (New  York: 
Prentice- &U,  1952),  pp.  78”  100;  cud  Lew  Sarett,  William  Tiufant  Foster, 
and  Alma  Johnson  Sarett,  Basic  Principles  of  Speech  (3rd  ed.  rev.;  Boston: 
Houghton  Mifflin  Co.,  I958),  pp,  408-413. 
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From  1840  until  his  retirement  from  the  Senate  in  l81»2,  this  average, 
based  on  six  speeches,  mounted  still  higher  to  9.5.  Robert  Barnwell 
Rhett's  Congressional  speaking  reveals  much  the  same  tendency.  The 
mean  number  of  emotional  proofs  in  five  speeches  delivered  by  Rhett 
between  1836  and  l84o  was  5.7.  During  the  next  five  years  this  mean 
number  (in  five  speeches  analyzed).  Jumped  to  8.3.  After  18U5,  as 
Rhett  turned  more  and  more  toward  secession  and  Southern  nationalism, 
this  number  increased  to  12.9.^^  A similar  increase  in  the  nunfcer  of 


Tbe  major  addresses  given  by  Preston  in  the  24th  Congress  were 
Ms  Speech  on  the  Abolition  Petitions  (I836),  The  Ifational  Defense  Bill 
(1836),  Recognition  of  Texas  (1836),  and  Speech  on  the  Expunging  Resolu* 
tl^  (1837).  Between  I837  and  l840,  he  spoke  on  The  Sub-treasury  Bill 
(3537),  Tbe  Reannexation  of  Texas  (I838),  Tbe  Maim Cbntroversy  (1838), 
Spoils  System  (I839),  Tbe  Florida  War  (l8I»0),  The  Aimed  Occupation 
of  Florida  (loW),  Contractinn  of  State  Debts  (l84o),  and  Regulation  of 
Currency  (1840).  From  l84l  until  Ms  retlraoent  from  the  Senate  in 
November  1842,  Preston  discussed  PubUc  Lands  (l84l).  The  Pre-exeBrotion 
law  Bill  (l84l).  The  United  States  Bank  (l84l).  Bill  for  the  Creation  of 
Branch  Banks  (l81|£),  ^e  Loan  Bill  (l81i2),  and  the  bill  to  AboUsh  the 
I^sldential  Veto  (l842).  In  these  speeches  Preston  characteristically 
appealed  to  patriotism,  the  threat  of  disunion,  honor.  Justice  ftws  fair 
play,  courage,  monetary  gain,  and  the  rights  of  property.  For  a compre- 
Mnsive  analysis  of  Ms  speaking  during  tMs  period,  see  Eubanks. 
"Preston, " pp.  214-315. 


^?From  1836  to  l840,  Rhett's  major  speeches  were  Speech  wi  the 
Abolition  Petitions  (1836),  Speech  on  the  Mississippi  Election  (I837), 
Speech  on  the  Treasury  Note  Bill  (1837),  Tbe  Tariff  Measures  of  1839 
(1839),  and  Speech  on  the  Sub-treasury  Bill  (l840).  His  major  speeches 
in  the  next  five-year  period  were  The  Treasury  Note  Bill  (l84l).  The 
Tariff  Bill  of  l8|»2  (l842).  Recharter  of  the  National  Bank  (1842),  The 
Tariff  Bill  of  l844  (l844),  and  Abolition  Petition  Speech  (l844).  After 
® speeches  included  Ms  Speech  on  Internal  Iinprovements 

(2B46),  ^e  Oregon  Question  (l846).  The  Mexican  War  (18W),  Expansion  of 
Slavery  (I8it8),  and  The  Fugitive  Slave  Laws  (I851).  Rhett's  emotional 
proofs  in  these  speeches  appealed  primarily  to  fear  of  disuMon,  patri- 
otism, honor  and  courage,  maintenance  of  the  status  quo,  fear,  the  rights 
of  property,  and  Justice  and  right.  For  a full  discussion  of  Rhett's 
speaking  from  I836  to  I851,  see  Perritt, "Robert  Barnwell  Rhett, " no. 

113-277.  ' 
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eaaotional  appeals  Is  evident  in  the  argumentatlca  of  Francis  Pickens. 

In  five  major  si>eeches  given  early  in  his  Congressional  career  (I836- 
1838),  Pickens  oaployed  6.3  emotional  proofs  per  speech.  This  number, 
based  c«i  four  speeches,  increased  to  8.7  in  the  following  three  sessions 
of  Congress.  From  iBkl  until  Pickens'  retii*ement  to  private  life  in 
181»4,  his  average  rose  still  hi^r  to  11.0.^® 

An  equally  clear  indication  of  the  trend  toward  emotionalism  in 
the  argumentation  of  the  South  Carolinians  is  found  in  the  senatorial 
speaking  of  John  C.  Calhoun.  Despite  his  predilection  for  cold  reason, 
Calhoun,  like  his  colleagues  from  South  Carolina,  progressively  wove 
more  and  more  emotional  appeals  into  his  speeches.  In  of  fourteen 
speeches  delivered  by  Calhoun  between  I836  and  his  appointment  as  Secre- 
taiy  of  State  in  181|2,  ^notional  proofs  were  used  on  an  average  of  only 
2.7*  times.  I^pon  his  return  to  the  Senate  in  l8W«.  until  his  death 
early  in  I85O,  Callioun's  average  rose  to  5*3  in  the  eight  speeches  which 

PI 

were  investigated. 


20 

Between  I836  and  I838,  Pickenrf  major  addresses  were  his  Speech 
on  the  Abolition  Petitions  (I836),  The  Recogniticm  of  Texas  (I837),  The 
Protection  of  Frontiers  (I838),  The  Ind^ndent  Treasury  (l8^),  and  The 
Florida  War  (I838).  Pickens'  major  speeches  for  the  next  three  sessions 
included  the  Cumberland  Road  Bill  (l8w).  The  Nojrthwest  Boundary  Dispute 
(1839),  The  Treasury  Note  Bill  (l8*lo),  and  the  Loan  Bill  (18U1),  From 
l84l  until  his  retirement  in  I8U3,  he  spoke  on  The  Recharter  of  the  Ife- 
tional  Bank  (l81»2).  The  Tariff  of  l81*2  (l81»2),  and  The  Bankrupt  Bill  (18^3). 
Idke  Preston  and  Rhett,  Pickens'  emotional  proofs  were  directed  toward  the 
drives  of  patriotism,  fear  of  dlsimion,  honor  courage,  the  defense  of 
property,  and  Justice  and  fair  play.  In  addition  he  frequently  appealed 
to  pride  of  family. 

"^^etween  1836  and  l8^,  Calhoun  delivered  major  speeches  oti 
Indian  Problem  (I836),  Abolition  Petitions  (1836-I838),  Relief  for  Sick 
Seamen  (I837),  The  Florida  War  (I837),  PiibUc  Deposits  (I837),  The 
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Thus>  both  as  a group  and  as  Indlvldixals,  the  oxaton  of  Sc»ith 
Carolina  progressively  became  more  emotional  in  their  argumentation. 

!nie  Change  in  the  Nature  of  Bnotional  Proofs 

Accompanying  this  increase  vas  a change  in  the  nature  of  the  mo- 
tional proofs  employed.  Whereas  in  the  1820* s the  Carolinians  had,  for 
tte  most  part,  einployed  appeals  to  duty,  patriotism,  and  Americanism,^^ 
in  the  1830*8,  40*s,  and  50*s  their  appeals  characteristically  consisted 
of  threats  and  vamlngs  based  on  the  stronger  emotions  of  fear  and  anger. 
Of  the  620  emotional  appeals  identified  in  the  speaking  that  took  place 
between  I835  and  1844,  approximately  60  per  cent  fall  into  this  second 
category.  In  the  follovlxig  period  (l845-l854),  nearly  80  per  cent  of 
the  appeals  Involved  threats  and  varolngs,  either  directly  stated  or 
loplled. 


Admission  of  Michigan  (1837),  The  Treasury  Note  Bill  (1837),  The  Pre- 
exemptim  Bill  (1838),  The  Public  Lands  Bill  (1838),  The  Spoils  Systm 
(1839 Assunption  of  State  Debts  (l840).  The  Pre-exmptlon  Law  (l84l). 

The  Independent  Treasury  Bill  (l84l),  and  The  Loan  Bill  (l84l).  After 
Calhoun  returned  to  the  Senate  in  l846  he  spoke  on  The  Oregon  Question 
(l846).  Internal  Ihprovmi^nts  (l846).  The  14exican  War  Appropzriatlons  Mil 
(1847),  The  Wllmot  Proviso  (184?),  Expansion  of  Slavery  (l848),  and  The 
Missouri  Coopromise  (185O).  While  Calhoun,  too,  appealed  to  patriotism, 
disunion,  the  protection  of  property,  and  Justice  and  fair  play,  his 
primary  motional  proof  was  directed  at  honor.  For  a discussion  of  this 
aspect  of  Calhoun's  speaking  see  Eaton,  Freedom  of  Thou<^  in  the  Old 
South,  pp.  151-152. 

^Qf  the  360  emotional  proofs  identified,  nearly  70  per  cent  may 
be  classified  as  positive  appeals  to  patrlotlm,  duty,  and  Amerlcanim. 
Topical  of  these  was  the  patriotic  appeal  enpl(^red  by  George  McDuffie  in 
the  Internal  Improvements  debate  of  1824.  Ifoting  the  divisive  spirit 
which  e3d.sted  in  Congress,  McDuffie  pointed  to  internal  Inprovements  as 
a means  of  binding  the  states  together.  "Intercourse  is  the  only  effec- 
tive way, " he  said,  "of  preventing  sectionalim  and  geographical  subdivi- 
sions [from  forming  within  the  nation]."  See  Annals  of  Congress,  I8  Cong., 
1 Sess.,  pp.  1386-1387. 
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For  the  most  part,  the  thz^ts  and  vamlngs  Issued  by  the  Caxo- 
llnlans  bore  upon  the  slavery  question.  Many  of  them  menticMed  seces- 
sion and  Civil  War  as  inevitable,  should  the  North  attengjt  to  abolish  or 
restrict  slavery.  Early  in  1836,  before  the  debate  on  the  aboUtion 
petitions  had  reached  its  full  fury,  Calhoun  vamed  his  Northern  associ- 
ates in  tte  Senate  that  any  discussion  of  slavery  vould  inevitably  split 
the  Union.  following  year  he  repeated  the  threat  in  more  graphic 

language.  "Slavery,  " he  said,  "is  the  basis  of  all  Southern  institutions, 
and  [cannot]  be  dlsperaed  without  blood  and  massacre.  A year  later,  he 
added:  "Under  no  other  relation  [but  slavery]  can  [the  white  and  Negro 

races]  co-exist  together.  To  destroy  it  is  to  involve  a whole  region  in 
slaughter,  carnage,  and  desolation;  and  come  what  will,  we  must  defend 
and  preserve  it. 

In  1836  James  Hammond  thundered  in  the  House  of  Representatives, 
"The  moment  this  House  undertakes  to  legislate  on  this  subject  [slavery], 
it  dissolves  the  Union.  Should  it  be  my  fcnrtune  to  have  a seat, " he  cmi- 
tlnued,  "I  will  abandon  it  the  instant  the  first  decisive  step  is  taken. 
...  I will  go  home  to  preach,  and  if  I can,  to  practice  disunion 
civil  war.  ...  A civil  war  must  ensue  and  this  reinibllc  will  sink  in 
blood. ' Several  years  later  Francis  Pickens,  while  discussing 

^^Register  of  Debates  in  Congress.  2k  Cong.,  1 Sess.,  p.  73. 

2k 

Ibid.,  2k  Cong.,  2 Sess.,  p.  710. 
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Appendix  to  the  Congressional  Qlobe.  25  C<Mg.,  2 Sess.,  p.  61. 

^^gister  of  Debates  in  Congress.  2k  Cong.,  1 Sess.,  p.  2556. 
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abolitionism  in  the  House,  warned  the  North  that  South  Carolina  would 
meet  fire  with  fire.  "The  people  I represent,  " he  declared,  "are  ready, 
if  need  be,  to  kindle  their  beacon  fires  over  a thousand  hills,  and  throw 
around  themselves  a raapeirt,  beneath  whose  battlements  many  a gallant  son 
can  find  at  least  a soldier’s  grave, In  the  same  session  of  Congress 
Waddy  Thompson  likened  the  abolitionists  "to  adders  colled  and  fanged, 

■*rtJo  did  not  strike  because  they  dare  not, " TIaey  know,  he  blustered, 
that  "the  South  will  secede  at  the  first  sign  of  movement  in  their 
camp,  ' 

In  iSkO  Sanpson  H.  Butler,  echoing  the  i«sslonate  threats  of  his 
colleagues  from  South  Carolina,  warned,  "I  refuse  to  discuss  slavery— if 
such  a discussion  is  forced  upon  me,  then  another  field  will  be  the  arena 
of  discussion.  Four  years  after  Butler’s  remark,  Robert  Barnwell  Rhett 
struck  the  same  note.  "Fanaticism  of  any  kind, " he  said,  "when  it  stirs 
men’s  souls  is  not  easily  allayed — especially  a fanaticism  which  ap- 
peals, however  falsely,  to  religion  and  the  love  of  liberty. " Beware,  he 
warned  the  Northerners  in  the  House,  "lest  it  be  permitted  to  kindle  and 
bum  in  this  Hall, " leading  to  disunion  and  civil  war.  late  in  184? 
Calhoun  warned  the  North  that  civil  war  wwild  follow  any  attempt  to  inter- 
fere with  slavery,  Speaking  on  the  Mexican  War  Revenue  bill,  he  asserted, 

27 

Ibid..  2k  Cong.,  2 Sess.,  p.  1712. 

^^Ibid. . p.  1634. 

^Appendix  to  the  Congressional  Globe,  26  Cong.,  1 Sees.,  p.  108, 
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Ibid..  28  Cong.,  1 Sess.,  p.  175, 
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"Slavery  must  be  permitted  to  e:q)and  Into  new  territories.  ...  If 
the  North  succeeds  in  restricting  the  slave  states  to  their  present 
number,  the  South  must  seek  her  destiny  outside  the  fabric  of  the 
union.  "3^  Six  years  later  James  L.  Oir,  paradoxically  one  of  the 
staunchest  of  the  South  Carolina  unionists,  repeated  Calhoun’s  threat 
during  the  course  of  a speech  on  Public  lands.  The  South,  he  shouted, 
would  not  much  longer  "suffer  the  slings  and  arrows  of  outrageous  for- 
tune. 

Along  with  threats  of  secession  and  civil  war,  the  Carolinians 
conjured  up  the  calamitous  effects  which  abolitionism  would  work  in  the 
social,  economic,  and  political  fabilc  of  the  nation,  in  this  way  appeal- 
ing for  maintenance  of  the  status  quo  and  the  piTeservatlon  of  property. 

In  1836  James  Bammond  described  the  dangers  which  he  believed  would 
accompany  abolitionism: 

During  the  period  of  this  mighty  change,  the  great  struggle 
between  the  ruled  and  the  ruler  has  been  carried  on  with 
corresponding  vigor,  through  the  thousand  channels  which 
genius  has  opened.  Wealth  has  flown  in  to  aid  it  in  its 
contest  with  the  strong  arm  of  power.  The  two  combined.  . . 
have  called  in  to  their  assistance  another  ally— the  people: 
not  the  people  as  we  have  hitherto  been  accustoaned  in  this 
country  to  define  that  term,  but  the  mob.  . . , Proclaiming 
^ their  watchword  that  immortal  but  now  prostituted  sentiment, 
"that  all  men  are  bom  free  and  equal, " they  have  rallied  to 
their  standard  the  ignorant,  uneducated,  semi-barbaric  mass 
which  swarms  and  starves  upon  the  face  of  Europe!  . . . The 
electric  fluid  has  crossed  the  ocean,  and  the  elements  denote 
that  it  is  expanding  over  the  Northern  arch  of  our  horizon. 

The  question  of  emancipation,  which  in  Eurc^  is  only  a col- 
lateral issue,  a mere  manifestation  of  the  great  controversy 


^^Ibid. . 29  Cong.,  2 Sess.,  p.  k3k. 
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-*^Ibid. , 32  Cong.,  1 Sess.,  p.  274. 
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between  hereditary  (vested]  power  and  ultimate  agrarianism, 
has  become  with  os  the  first  and  most  important  question; 
partly  because  the  levelers  here  have  not  yet  felt  the 
heavy  pressure  of  political  oppression.  . . .33 

PSrallellng  Hammond's  remarks,  William  C.  Preston  six  years 
later  criticized  the  reform  crusade  in  the  North,  of  which  he  saw  abo- 
litionism as  the  core.  Speaking  (»  the  bill  for  Army  Appropriations, 
he  declared;  "I  regret  to  see  the  prevalence  of  such  disorganizing 
and  leveling  doctrines  of  the  Fanny  Wright  school  of  politicians.  They 
are  destructive  of  the  rl^ts  of  property  and  deadly  to  the  principles 

‘all 

and  spirit  of  our  institutions.  Four  years  later  George  McDuffie,  in 
an  attempt  to  play  upon  the  fears  of  the  senators  from  the  industrial 
areas  of  the  nation,  declared:  "[The  abolitionists],  once  they  have 

destroyed  the  South,  will  turn  upon  the  factory  owner;  and  preaching 
the  deluded  gospel  that  'all  men  are  created  equeJ., ' will  take  the 
fruits  of  their  industry  and  give  than  to  the  laboring  classes. 

Thus,  through  the  increased  use  of  proofs  that  relied  upon  threats 
and  warnings  for  their  persuasive  effect,  the  Carolina  orators  reflected 
the  emotlcmal  tensions— the  prejudices  and  pewslons— which  the  conflict 
with  tte  North  was  producing  in  tlielr  society. 

The  Missing  Oratorical  Tribute 

In  addition  to  this  change  in  the  nature  of  emotional  proofs,  the 

^^eglster  of  Debates  in  Congress.  2k  Cong.,  1 Sees.,  pp.  2459-2460. 

Appendix  to  the  Congressional  Globe.  26  Cong. , 1 Seas. , p.  179. 


3^Ibid. , 28  Cong.,  1 Sess., 
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discourse  of  the  Carolina  spokesmen  showed  still  another  sign  of  increas- 
ing sectional  bitterness.  Ihls  is  the  almost  total  disappearance  of  the 
oratorical  tributes  which  the  Carolinians  had  traditionally  paid  to  their 
political  opponents. 

Prior  to  the  nullification  controversy,  these  tributes  had  been  a 
stock-in-trade  of  the  Carolina  speakers.  During  the  heat  of  the  Missouri 
debate  both  William  Smith  and  Charles  C.  Pinckney  honored  the  eloquence 
and  public  service  of  Rufus  King  of  New  York  and  James  Morrell  of  Massa- 
chusetts, though  these  two  Northerners  were  c»atspoken  critics  of  slavery. 
As  Smith  ejqjressed  the  tribute:  "Although  their  purpose  [King's  and 

Morrell's]  is  one  at  which  the  mind  of  every  friend  of  his  country  must 
recoil,  yet  we  are  Indebted  to  the  gentlemen  for  their  candor  and  high- 
mlndedness  in  this  open  avowal,  because  it  enables  us  to  meet  [the  abo- 
lition argument]  in  fair,  c^n  combat,  "3^  In  the  midst  of  the  election 
reform  amendment  debate  of  1825,  George  McDuffie  paid  the  following 
tribute  to  David  Mclane  of  Delaware,  one  of  his  most  c^tspoken  opponents: 
Ihe  honorable  member  from  Delaware,  with  that  ccuidor  and  eloquence  which 
always  characterize  his  deportment  here,  comes  out  boldly  and  marxfully 
affiinst  the  bill.  ...  "37  1826  Robert  Y.  Bayne  eulogized  John 

Ifarshall  during  the  course  of  a speech  on  internal  inprovements.  Con- 
ceding that  Marshall's  efforts  to  erect  a "consolidated  government"  were 
obnoxious  to  him  and  the  people  he  represented,  Hayne  nevertheless 

Annals  of  Congress.  l6  Cong.,  1 Sess.,  p.  38O.  See  also  p.  1317. 

^Ibid. , 18  Cong.,  2 Sess.,  p.  kk3. 
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acknowledged  Marshall's  patriotism,  wlsdcan,  high  principles,  aiad  long 
public  service.'^  Several  years  later,  while  speaking  on  protective 
tariffs.  Smith  again  paid  tribute  to  a political  opponent,  in  this 
instaiKje  J^in  Holmes  of  Maine.  Regsretting  that  Holmes  was  on  the  oi>- 
poslte  side  of  the  tariff  question.  Smith  yet  lauded  him  for  his  patil- 
otlsm  and  honesty  during  the  Missouri  debate, 

After  1836,  however,  trllwtes  of  this  type  are  almost  entirely 
lacking.  In  212  speeches  dating  from  the  years  I836-I861,  only  one 
Instance  of  an  oratorical  tribute  to  a Northerner  was  discerned.  In 
1840  Francis  Pickens  applauded  William  Hofftaan  of  New  York,  hie  chief 
antagonist  in  the  debate  on  the  Cumiberland  Road,  "(toe  seldom  hears,  ” 
Pickens  stated,  "such  fervid  eloquence  combined  with  such  matchless 
logic  and  reasoning  as  [Mr.  Hofftaan]  always  displays  in  this  chamber, 
Ebaiept  for  this  Instance,  however,  the  Carolina  speakers  offered  no 
eulogies  to  their  opponents. 

As  a sign  of  growing  bitterness,  the  disappearance  of  tributes 
to  Northerners  is  all  the  more  revealing  because  tributes  as  such  con- 
tinued to  flourish  in  the  speaking  of  the  Carolinians.  The  difference 
is  that  they  became  narrowly  sectional.  Confined  to  Southern  spokesmen, 
Soutliem  ejqplolts,  and  Southern  accomplishments,  these  pro-sectiaial 


^^gister  of  Debates  in  Congress.  I9  Cong.,  1 Sess.,  pp.  653-656. 
^^Ibld. , 21  Cong.,  1 Sees.,  p.  201. 
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tributes  revealed  in  a new  light  the  vast  gulf  which  separated  the  North 
and  the  South. 

■Hms,  between  1835  and  i860  the  argumentation  of  the  Carolina 
orators  grew  progressively  more  emotional  and  bitter.  Evidenced  by  a 
sharp  increase  in  the  number  of  pathetic  appeals,  a change  in  the  nature 
of  these  appeals,  and  the  disappearance  of  tributes  to  their  opponents, 
this  emotlonalioB  and  bitterness  reflected  the  way  in  which  the  Caro- 
linians as  a group  were  coming  to  view  the  North  and  its  people. 

Baotionalism  in  the  Language  of  the  Carolina  Speakers 

Between  I835  and  the  outbreeic  of  the  Civil  War,  the  language  used 
by  South  Carolina  speedcers  also  showed  increasing  signs  of  bitterness. 
This  was  particularly  true  of  the  descriptive  terms  employed  by  the  Caro- 
linians. Gradually  these  terms  took  onlhe  qtialltles  of  elther-or-ness 
comnonly  associated  with  prejudice.  Intolerance,  and  emotionalism.  All 
things  Southern  were  described  in  honorific  terms,  while  all  t■h^r^ea 
Northern  were  given  derogatory  labels. 


4l 

After  his  death,  according  to  BolUn  G.  Osterweis,  Calhoun  be- 
came the  symbol  of  Southern  natlonallam.  As  such,  he  was  nearly  as  in- 
fluential in  death  as  he  had  been  while  living.  See  Romanticism  and 
NationaUsm  in  the  Old  South  (New  Haven:  Yale  Unlv.  Press,  1^9),  p.  lIA. 
After  1850  Calhoun  was  frequently  eulogized  by  the  Carolinians  in  their 
deliberative  addresses.  For  a sample  of  these  see  Appendix  to  the  Con- 
gressional Globe,  32  Cong.,  1 Sess.,  p.  9^5;  3^^  Cong,,  3 Sess.,  pp.  216- 
217,  109,  140;  and  36  Cong,,  1 Sess,,  pp.  9^95,  l4l-llf2.  For  tributes 
to  McIXjffie  see  ibid. , 27  Cong.,  2 Sess.,  p,  319,  and  3h  Cong.,  3 Sess., 
pp.  216-217.  For  tributes  to  the  South  Carolina  srevolutionary  figures 
Register  of  Debates  in  Congress.  2k  Cong.,  1 Sess.,  p.  1979;  2k  Cong., 
2 Sess.,  p.  1635;  Appendix  to  the  Congressional  Globe.  28  Cong.,  1 Sess., 
pp.  21*0-241;  29  Cong.,  1 Sess.,  p.  255;  and  34  Cong.,  3 Sess.,  p.  l44. 
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Perhaps  the  clearest  index  to  this  characteristic  in  the  early 
part  Off  the  period  are  the  Carolinians*  descriptions  of  the  abolition- 
ists. In  1836  William  fteston,  si>eaklng  on  the  Michigan  Manorial, 
described  them  as  "fanatics. " "Fanatics,  did  I say,  sir?"  he  continued, 
"Never  before  has  so  vile  a band  been  dignified  vlth  that  name.  They 
are  murderers,  foul  murderers,  accessories  before  the  fact  ...  of 
nurder,  robbery,  rape,  and  infanticide.^^  Several  days  later  he  charac- 
terized the  abolitionists  in  even  more  extreme  tezms.  "They  are, " he 
asserted,  "a  ghoul  army,  flushed  with  conquest,  and  rendered  furious 
from  the  taste  of  blood. 

In  the  same  year,  likening  abolitionism  to  a tornado,  Francis 
Pickens  said  in  the  House: 

In  its  first  commenconent,  it  is  seen  like  a speck  on  the 
distant  horizon;  but  mark— as  it  rises— it  spreads  and  widens, 
and  grows  blacker  and  blacker  until  it  sweeps  with  the  fury 
of  the  rushing  tornado,  desolating  the  eajrth;  and  the  good 
and  the  wise  stand  as  if  stricken  with  dumbness,  while  the 
bold  emd  the  strong  quake  and  tremble  nice  unweaned  infante 
under  the  trumpets'  blast. 

In  its  first  struggle  it  is  despised  for  its  weakness  but 
at  length  ...  it  walks  erect  in  its  giant  strength  ervi 
power,  aM,  with  the  muscular  action  of  a madman,  traitq)les 
into  the  dust  and  earth  those  who  at  first  felt  pity  for  its 
delusion,  and  contenpt  for  its  impotence.^ 

A few  days  later  James  Hammond,  like  Pickens,  seized  upon  a figure 
from  nature  to  characterize  abolitionism.  "It  spreads  nicft  a wild  fire 
in  the  prairie, " he  exclaimed,  "and  throws  its  red  glare  up  to  heaven. 


Register  of  Debates  in  Congress.  24  Cong.,  1 Sess.,  p.  81. 

^^Ibld. , p.  1386. 


Ibid. . p.  2243. 
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that  all  may  see  while  it  sweeps  with  resistless  fury  everything  before 
it.  In  his  conclusion,  raging  and  storming  at  the  abolitionist 
r^resentatives  in  the  Bouse,  he  shouted,  "All  abolitionists  and  neu- 
trals are  traitoxe.  Traitors  to  their  native  soil!  Traitors  to  the 
memory  of  those  from  whom  they  have  inherited  their  ri^s!  Traitors 
to  their  helpless  offspring.  ...  On  their  heads  will  be  the  blood 

JjT 

^Aich  this  treachery  . . . will  cause  to  flow. " 

In  the  following  session  of  Congress  Henry  L.  Pinckney  declared 
in  a speech  on  the  Abolition  Petitions,  "The  [abolitionists  are  like] 
abhorent  animals  which  prey  on  corpses  ...  and  fatten  on  the  distress 
of  the  country.  ’ I838  John  C.  Calhoun,  too,  was  caught  iq)  in  the 

emotional  tension  spawned  by  the  abolition  crusade.  Terming  the  aboli- 
tionists "deluded  madmen  and  foul  fiends,  " he  exclaimed,  "[Abolition]  is 
a form  of  that  blind  fanatical  zeal  ...  which  two  centuries  ago,  tied 
the  victim  that  it  could  not  ccMvert  to  the  stake.  After  lying  dormant, 
it  is  now  resuscitated  . . . with  no  abatement  of  its  blind  fury  and 

I.Q 

thirst  for  blood.  . . . ' in  l&A,  in  the  House  of  H^resentatlves, 
Armistead  Burt  likened  the  abolitionists  to  "animals  of  the  night  who 
depend  upon  darkness  to  conceal  their  murderous  schemes. 

As  the  Civil  War  approached,  the  Carolina  attitude  toward  the 

p.  223h.  ^Ibid. 

^“^Ibid. , 24  Cong.,  2 Sess.,  p.  1605. 
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Appendix  to  the  Congressional  Globe.  25  Cong.,  2 Sess.,  p.  29. 

49 

^Ibid.,  28  Cong.,  1 Sess.,  p.  534. 
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abolitionists  became  even  more  violent,  frequently  exploding  Into  the 
bitterest  sort  of  ad  homlnem  remarks.  The  following  exchange  took  place 
in  i860  in  the  House  of  Hepresentatlves  between  James  Ashmore  and  William 
Bonham  of  South  Carolina  and  Owen  Lovejc^  of  Illliwls.  As  Lovejoy  be- 
gan to  speak,  Bonham  called  in  a voice  loud  enough  for  the  entire 
House  to  hear,  "That  man  is  crazy. " Later,  \rtien  Lovejoy  was  describing 
the  pitiable  state  of  the  slave  in  the  South,  Bonham  again  shouted,  "The 
meanest  slave  in  the  South  is  your  siqperlor.  Sir. " At  this,  Ashmore 
called  to  James  Orr  several  seats  away,  "I  hope  our  colleague  will  hold 
no  parlay  with  that  perjured  Negro  thief. " Still  later,  Lovejoy,  who 
had  professed  a desire  to  tour  the  South  and  see  the  facts  with  his  own 
eyes,  was  interrupted  by  Bonham  again,  "NoJ  No!  we  would  be  forced  to 
hang  you  higher  than  Hamon";  to  trtilch  Ashmore  rejoiited,  "If  the  Gentle- 
man [Lovejoy]  goes  on  as  he  has,  he  will  not  have  to  go  to  South  Carolina 
for  that. "5® 

Gradually,  this  extreme  language,  which  at  first  was  reserved  for 
the  sboUtlonlsts,  came  to  be  applied  to  other  Northerners  and  to  North- 
ern institutions,  as  well.  In  I838  Francis  Pickens,  in  a speech  on  the 
Rratection  of  the  Frontier,  coo^iared  the  reform  movement  in  the  North  to 
the  French  Revolution.  "The  North,"  he  said,  "has  become  a land  of 
Robesplerres  and  Dantons— a nation  of  public  robbers  and  murderers,  defy- 
ing the  laws  of  God  and  man,  under  the  profligate  i>retext  of  Inplanenting 
universal  democracy  and  liberty.  Two  years  later  Sampson  H.  Butler, 

^Qjhid.,  36  Cong.,  1 Sess.,  pp.  lOh-106. 

51 

Ibid.,  25  Cong.,  2 Sees.,  p.  lW|.. 
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tAlle  discussing  the  tariff,  called  the  Hbrth  "the  cemetery  of  freemen 

cp 

and  the  abode  of  slaves.  Paralleling  Butler,  John  Canphell,  in  the 
same  yeeu*,  tem^d  the  Northern  reform  movement  "a  noxious  veed  vhich 
spreads  and  chokes  out  all  that  is  beautiful  and  useful  [in  the  field]. 

In  contrast  to  these  derogatory  labels.  Southern  people 
Southern  institutions  were  characterized  in  the  langnago  drawn  from  the 
opposite  end  of  the  scale.  In  his  speech  on  the  American  Frontier— 
the  same  speech  in  vhich  he  had  described  the  North  as  "a  nation  of  rob- 
bers and  murderers"— Pidkens  called  the  South  "that  balaor  that  ex- 
pands its  exuberant  bosom  under  the  genial  rays  of  the  Southern  sun— a 
land  of  plenty,  of  peace  and  tranquility— a unspoiled  by  the  wmnyA 

of  factories  or  the  ghettoes  of  Imigrant  workers.  Equally  vapid  was 
James  Itammond's  characterization  of  Southern  life: 

But,  sir,  the  greatest  strength  of  the  South  arises  from 
the  harmony  of  her  political  and  social  institutions.  This 
harmony  gives  her  a frame  of  society,  the  best  in  the  world, 
and  an  extent  of  political  freedom  combined  with  entire 
security,  such  as  no  other  people  ever  enjoyed  on  the  face 
of  the  earth.  Society  i>recedes  govenment.  ...  In 
social  systans  there  must  be  a class  to  do  the  menial  duties, 
to  perform  the  drugery  of  life.  That  is  a class  requiring 
but  a low  order  to  intelligence  and  but  little  skill.  . , . 

It  constitutes  tte  mudsill  of  society  and  stable  political 
government.  . . . Fortunately  for  the  South  she  found  a race 
adapted  to  that  purpose— a race  Inferior  to  her  own. 

The  difference  between  [the  North  euad  South]  is  that  our 
slaves  are  hired  for  l^fe  and  are  well  compensated;  there  is 
no  starvation,  no  begging,  no  want  of  enplpyioent  amozag  our 
people.  . . . Your*s  are  hired  by  the  day,  not  cared  for,  and 
scantily  coopensated,  which  may  be  proved  in  the  most  painful 


^Ibid.  ^^Ibid. . 26  Cong.,  1 Sess.,  p.  106. 

^Ibid. , 28  Cong.,  1 Sess.,  p.  240. 
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manner,  at  any  hour,  in  any  street  of  your  large  towns. 

Why,  you  meet  more  beggars  in  one  day  in  any  single  street 
of  the  city  of  New  York  than  you  meet  in  a lifetime  in  the 
whole  South.  We  do  not  think  that  whites  should  be  slaves, 
either  by  law  or  necessity.  Our  slaves  are  black,  of 
another  and  Inferior  race.  They  are  happy,  content,  unaspir- 
ing, and  utterly  incapable,  fiom  Intellectual  weakness,  ever 
to  give  us  any  trouble  by  their  aspirations, 55 

In  1858  lawrence  M.  Keltt,  in  a speech  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, went  further  than  any  of  his  Carolina  colleagues  in  the 

South.  Declaring  that  slavery  was  the  only  i>erfect  arvi  permanent  founda- 
tion for  society,  Kleitt  claimed  that  the  "highest,  manliest,  and  most 
admirable  qualities  of  every  description"  were  found  among  the  white 
people  of  the  South.  Southerners  were  "leaders,  thinkers,  patrons  of 
the  arts, " and  courtly  and  gracious  in  their  manners.  Moreover,  he 
added,  "the  South  has  abolished  the  usual  feud  between  capital  awi 
labor, " and  hence  has  achieved  a freedom  from  the  uncertainty  misery 
of  the  Northern  industrial  system.  ^ 

Qnotlonallmn,  then,  was  reflected  in  the  language,  as  well  as  in 
the  argumenta'ticm,  of  the  Carolina  orators.  In  their  use  of  derogatory 
language  to  characterize  the  North  and  of  honorific  epithets  to  describe 
the  South,  j they  disclosed  their  increasing  bitterness  toward  their 
Northern  neighbors. 


55 

Ibid.,  35  Cong.,  1 Sess.,  p.  I13. 

56 

^ Ibid.,  35  Cong.,  1 Sess.,  pp.  lK)8-iK)9. 
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ANTE-BELIilM  SOOTH  CAROUM  DELIBERATIVE  SHAKINCr: 

AN  EXPRESSI(»I  OF  ROJ4AJSTICISM  AND  SOUTHERN  NATIONALISM 

Introductim 

■J,  I III  I.,!.,  ■■  I 

m the  first  half  cxf  the  nlnete^th  century,  ron»nticlsia 
dominated  the  philosophical  and  artistic  thou^t  of  Europe  and  America. 
Between  1834  and  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War,  this  movement  produced 
a complex  of  romantic  patterns  In  the  South  that  "helped  to  create  a 
nation  within  a nation  by  i860.  Initially,  this  Southern  romanticism 
expressed  itself  in  the  cult  of  chivalry  and  an  idealization  of  the  in- 
stitutions of  ancient  Gh^ce.  After  I85O,  these  themes  culminated  In  a 
Southern  nationalism,  which  Rollln  G.  Osteivels  terms,  "the  most  ambitious 
romantic  manifestation  of  the  ante-bellum  period. 

The  concept  of  Southern  nationalism  cuxd  the  leadership  which 
translated  the  Impulse  into  action  developed  chiefly  In  South  Carolina. 
Indeed,  from  the  time  of  the  nullification  controversy.  South  Carolina 

stood  far  In  advance  of  the  rest  of  the  South  in  her  advocacy  of  seces- 

3 

slon  and  separate  Southern  nationhood. 

In  their  deliberative  speeches  in  Congress  and  before  audleixces 
in  tl»ir  native  state  the  orators  of  South  Carolina  reflected  the  deep 

^OsterwelB,  Romanticism  and  Nationalism  In  the  Old  ScMth.  p.  22. 

^Ibld.,  p.  132. 

^Ibld.  See  also  Craven,  (hrowth  of  Southern  HatlnnaHam,  pp.  1-7. 
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rcanantic  coloration  vhlch  marked  their  society.  This  essay  will  trace 
the  developnent  of  the  central  themes  of  Southern  ramazxticlsn>-the  cult 
of  chivalry,  the  Cireek  ideal,  and  Southern  natioxiallsm — as  they  were 
e^qpressed  in  the  deliberative  speaking  of  the  Carolinians  from  1834 
to  1861.  The  essay  will  be  divided  into  two  sections.  The  first  will 
examine  the  various  evidences  of  romanticism  that  were  present  in  the 
culture  of  South  Carolina  during  the  period.  The  seccmd  will  investi- 
gate romanticism  as  it  appeared  in  the  deliberative  speeches  of  the 
Palmetto  State  orators. 


The  Development  of  Romanticism  and  Southern  Nationalism 
in  SCTith  Carolina 


In  a broad  sense,  romanticism  was  as  native  to  South  Carolina  as 
her  yellow- Jawk  pines,  her  towering  live  oaks,  and  her  salt  marges. 

Like  these  physical  imprints,  it  was  a product  of  the  Saithem  cliamte 
with  its  lush  foliage  and  brilliant  colors,  its  torrid  days  steam- 
ing nl^ts— a lazy  climate  ^^lere  life  was  slow-paced  and  easy.  In  the 
words  of  W.  J.  Cash,  it  was  the  type  of  physical  world  which  produces 
"a  sort  of  cosmic  conspiracy  against  reality  in  flavor  of  romEurce. " 

Cash  adds: 

The  dominant  mood,  the  mood  that  lingers  in  the  mmnory,  is 
one  of  well-nigh  drunken  reverie — of  a bush  that  seems  all 
the  deeper  for  the  far-away  mourning  of  the  «nri  the 

far-away  crying  of  the  doves— of  such  sweet  and  inexorable  opiates 
as  the  rich  odors  of  hot  earth  and  pinewood  and  the  perfume  of 
the  magnolia  in  bloom— of  soft  creeping  throu£^  the 

blood  and  mounting  surely  to  the  brain.  ...  It  is  a mood, 
in  sum,  in  vhlch  directed  thinking  is  all  but  impossible,  a 
mood  in  vhlch  the  mind  yields  almost  perforce  to  drift  and 
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in  which  the  imagination  holds  unchecked  sway,  a mood  in 
which  nothing  any  more  seems  improbable  save  the  puny  in- 
adequateness of  fact,  nothing  credible  save  the  bareness 
of  truth. ^ 

The  Southexn  climate^  with  its  Icxig  growing  seascm  and  abundant 
rainfall  also  fixed  an  agricultural  economy  and  a rural  society  <m 
South  Carolina.  In  A Hlstoxy  of  the  Old  South,  Eaton  suggests  that 

•V 

it  is  the  nature  of  such  "rural  populaticnis  to  seek  escape  in  roman- 

5 

tlclsm.  Plantation  life  was^  at  best;  Isolated  monotonous. 
Neighboring  planEtatlons  were  often  separated  by  a two-day  Journey  by 
carriage  over  rough  and  often  impossible  roads.  When  visits  were  made, 
they  frequently  lasted  for  as  long  as  a mouth.  Ihis  gave  rise  to  the 
Carolina  tradition  of  lavish  hospitality  which,  as  we  shall  see  later, 
was  one  of  the  signs  of  Southern  romanticism.  But  more,  the  isolation 
of  plantation  life  encouraged  self-sufficiency  and  independence.  Lord 
and  master  over  an  army  of  slaves,  virtually  a law  unto  himself,  the 
Carolina  planter  came  to  believe  in  the  inherent  superiority  of  himself 
and  of  his  class.  This  fact,  too,  had  romanEtlc  echoes.^ 

Climate  and  the  rural  nature  of  South  Carolina  life  do  not  alone, 
however,  account  for  the  peculiar  forms  ^diich  Southern  rouanticism  as- 
suB«d.  In  order  to  understand  these  forms— the  cult  of  chivalry,  the 
Greek  ideal,  and  Southern  nationalism — and  why  they  developed,  it  is 

^*Mlnd  of  the  South,  pp.  58-59. 

^History  of  the  Old  S<xith.  pp.  1-12. 

g 

pp.  13-15.  For  a discussion  of  the  effect  of  climate  on 
the  society  and  economics  of  South  Carolina,  see  Wallace,  History  of 
South  Carolina,  I,  I-35.  
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neceesaiy  that  we  aRpreclate  their  dependence  upcax  and  their  allegiance 
to  the  general  romantic  tradition. 

The  Romantic  Tradition 

Fundamentally,  the  romantic  movement  was  a revolt  against  eight- 
eenth'j  century  rationalism  and  neo-classicism.  In  contrast  to  eighteenth 
century,  conventions,  with  their  ai5>hasls  on  form,  synmetry,  precision, 
balance,  and  reason,  the  romantic  traditiai  stressed  sensibility  and 
imagination,  m the  case  of  sensibility,  feeling  and  emotion  were  itWIp 
to  count  for  nearly  all.  Basslon  was  expressed  for  the  sake  of  passion; 
life  was  depicted  in  melancholy  or — at  the  opposite  extreme— in  elated 
terms  of  longing  and  striving;  and  the  unique  and  personal  aspects  of 
human  e:q>erience  were  emphasized  over  those  e^q>erlences  which  were  uni- 
form and  general.  (ki  the  side  of  imagination,  the  romantic  tradition 
exhibited  a strong  predilection  toward  escapism.  *The  past,  the  future, 
and  the  elsewhere " were  preferred  to  the  "present  and  the  here. " Hence, 
cults  of  primitivism,  Greece,  Rome,  the  Middle  Ages,  the  supernatural, 
the  nystlc,  and  the  bizarre— all  fundamentally  efforts  to  escape  from 
the  real  world— furnished  cooanon  themes  to  the  romantic  mood. 


Jacques  Barzun  cautions  against  viewing  this  tendency  toward  es- 
capism negatively.  "Romanticism, " he  declares,  "is  first  of  all  construc- 
tive and  creative;  it  is  what  may  be  called  a salving  epoch,  eis  against 
the  dissolving  eighteenth  century.  . . . [It]  attempted  to  reccaicile 
man's  greatness  and  wretchedness. " See  Romanticimn  tfh**  Mijdgrn  Eqo 
(Boston:  little.  Brown,  I9W.),  p.  22,  For  a general  discussion  of 
romanticism  see  Arthur  0,  Lovejoy,  "QptimiKn  and  Romanticism, " BgA, 

XUI  (Dec.  , 1927),  921-9*^5;  Ernest  Bembaum.  Guide  Throuah  the  aSSnfein 
(Ifew  York:  Ronald  Press,  1949),  pp.  15-^j  andX  B.  Mowat,  The 
Romantic  Age;  Europe  in  the  BEirly  Nineteenth  Century  (London:  Georee  G. 
Horrop  Co.,  1937),  pp.  234-238. 
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Because  of  Its  emphasis  on  sensibility  nm^  imagination,  romanti- 
cism produced  an  unrestricted  freedom  in  the  expression  of  ideas,  both 
in  substance  and  in  form.  The  movement  vas  characterized  by  an  extreme 
diversity  of  artistic  products.  Arthur  0.  Love  Joy  vrltes,  "The  vord 
Romanticism  ...  ought  to  be  used  in  the  plural  or  vlth  the  indefinite 
article;  there  is  a formidably  large  coUection  of  distinct,  seemingly 
unrelated,  and  even  opposed  ideas  or  teirdencles  to  vhlch  the  nawo  has 

Q 

been  applied  by  different  writers. " Ernest  Bembaum  in  his  Guide 
throu^  the  Romantic  Movement  identifies  twelve  diverse  categories  of 
romanticism  each  of  which  is  unique  in  form  and  substance,  but  all  of 
which  are  generlcally  related  through  their  mutual  dependence  upon 
sensibility  and  imagination.^  Howard  Muraford  Jones  in  Ideas  in  America 
describes  six  general  t^qpes  of  romanticism  in  nineteenth  century  Ameri- 
can tlxought;  generalized  romanticism  (American  expressions  of  European 
literary  themes  and  rhetoric),  the  rtxnantic  treatment  of  history, 
romantlclKn  as  escape,  romanticism  as  philosophy,  romanticism  as  politi- 
cal or  economic  theory,  and  romantlclKa  as  nationalism. 

8 

Lovejoy,  FMIA.  XII,  9^-9*^3. 

Q 

Bembaum  lists  the  viewing  of  nature  mystically;  an  elegiac  in- 
terest in  death,  melancholy,  and  mourning;  humanltcurlanism  and  social 
reform;  democratizing  impulses;  the  "noble  savage";  interest  in  the 
Middle  Ages;  attacks  on  neo-classicism;  the  revival  or  imitation  of 
older  forms  of  verse;  use  of  local  dialect  and  color;  translation  or 
imitation  of  oriental,  Scandinavian,  and  Celtic  literature;  the  his- 
torical novel,  and  Gothic  or  terror  stories;  and  the  elevation  of  emo- 
tion and  sentiment  over  reason.  See  Guide  Through  the 

p.  35.  — 

toward  Mj^ord  Jones,  Ideas  in  America  (Cambridge:  Harvard  Uril- 
verslty  Press,  19^5),  pp.  llO-nP^  ~ 
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Together  vlth  freedom  of  ejqtression,  the  romantic  tradition 
stressed  freedom  of  response.  Characteristically,  each  individual 
determined  standards  for  himself,  according  to  his  own  epistemology, 
psychology,  and  aesthetics.  Thus,  each  individual  was  to  some  degree 
selective  in  the  romantic  forms  which  he  accepted. ^ What  was  true  in 
the  case  of  Individuals  was  also  true  of  nations  and  cultural  groi^ps. 

Not  all  of  the  diverse  manifestations  of  the  romantic  tradition  appeared 
in  any  single  culture  or  nation.  As  the  movement  developed  in  Great 
Britain  it  bore  little  resemblance  to  romanticism  in  Germany,  and  French 
romanticism  differed  markedly  from  both.^  Jones  finds  that  this  was 
also  true  of  the  different  sections  of  the  United  States.  Throughout 
the  ante-bellum  period,  the  movement  showed  far  less  diversity  in  the 
South  than  in  the  North,  and  the  themes  common  to  one  section  either  did 
not  appear  or  were  very  minor  in^julses  in  the  other.  In  each  instance, 
romanticism  conformed  to  the  prevailing  social  and  economic  th<»]ght  and 
order  of  the  region. ^3 


+iv.  of  response,  it  will  be  perceived,  also  contributed  to 

tte  proliferation  of  romantic  themes.  If  an  individual  could  respond 
»eeiy,  then  taste  was  a personal  matter.  HencQ  there  conceivably  could 
be  as  many  forms  of  rwnantlclsm  as  there  were  individuals. 

12. 

^ Arthur  0.  lovejoy,  much  of  the  confusion  in  defin- 
ing and  describing  romanticism  results  from  the  failure  of  "critics”  to 
p^lcularize.  Inteq)reters  of  the  movement,  he  writes,  must  recognize 
that  there  was  a unique  German  romantic  trend  in  the  eighteenth  century. 

“ Bpeclalized  type  of  romanticism  in  England,  after 
1760.  E^h  of  these  was  a highly  conplex  and  Intellectually  unstable 
l^^)'*°^-25^  ^ Discrimination  of  Romanticism, " PMIA.  XXXIX  (June, 

America,  pp.  163,  165.  also  Osterwels,  Romanticism 
and  Nationalism  in  the  Old  South,  pp.  10-11,  22-23.  
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The  romantic  forma  which  took  root  in  the  South,  and  especially 
in  South  Carolina,  were  linked  to  the  x>lantation  system.  As  was  pointed 
out  in  an  earlier  essay,  the  plantation  system  largely  shaped  South  Caro- 
lina's economy  and  social  structure.  Her  society,  hosed  on  and 
slaves,  was  inflexibly  ordered,  "rising  tier  upon  tier  from  the  slave 
at  the  bottom  to  the  planter  at  the  top.  Romantic  il^pul8e8  which  en- 
dangered this  order  or  the  agrarian  economy  upon  which  it  was  founded 
were  suppressed  by  an  "intellectual  cordon  sanitaire.  "^5  Consequently, 
social  romanticism,  which  was  articulated  in  the  North  as  equalltarlan- 
ism,  industrialization,  socialism,  and  abolitionism,  did  not  develop  in 
South  Carolina.  Vernon  L.  Farrington  writes  in  tfein  Currents  in  American 
South  shut  itself  to  receiving  the  stimulus  of  the  ej^pan- 
sive  system  of  thought  that  was  setting  all  Europe  in  ferment.  . . . 

There  was  no  Industrialization  to  cause  social  unrest 
ideas.  . . . Plantati(Mi  society  was  static  and  social  speculation  was 
unwelcome.  Only  those  aspects  of  the  romantic  tradlticm  which  were 
compatible  with  the  socio-economic  stznicture  of  South  Carolina— the 
chlvalric  cult,  the  Greek  ideal,  and  Southern  nationalism— were  allowed 
to  pass  through  "the  intellectual  blockade. 


ik 

FhlUlps,  Studies  In  Southern  Hietory  and  Bolitics.  p.  112. 

15 

Freedom  of  Oaiought  in  the  Old  South,  pp.  k7-l»6, 

^^Main  Currents  in  American  Th<m£jht,  ll,  30. 

*^Osterwels  writes,  "Between  I815  and  1861,  certainly  after  I831, 
^ South  was  more  nearly  a static  society,  walled  off  by  a dike  that  was 
intended  to  preserve  this  static  character.  Uhder  such  circumstances. 
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These  romantic  themes  vhlch  did  geiln  entry  vere,  however,  accorded 

r. 

a warm  welcome.  Of  these,  the  cult  of  chivalry  developed  first  and  was 
the  most  pervasive* 

The  Cult  of  Chivalry 


Directly  inspired  by  the  historical  novels  of  Sir  Walter  Scott, 
the  chivalric  cult,  which  was  the  very  essence  of  romantic  escape  into 


the  past,  found  a ready  acceptance  In  South  Carolina.  To  a people  pre- 
disposed toward  romanticism  by  their  physical  environment  actively 
seeking  escape  from  the  monotony  and  isolation  which  rural  life  in^wsed, 
the  parallel  between  the  medieval  knights  euid  barons  created  by  Scott 
in  the  Waverly  novels  and  the  Carolina  planter-aristocracy  was  too  ob- 
vious to  be  Ignored.  Both  lived  on  vast  estates  and  derived  their  wealth 
frcmi  the  land;  both  enjoyed  leisure  time  in  which  to  cultivate  the  arts 
and  gentlemanly  sports;  both  stood  at  the  head  of  a stratified  society; 
both  were  used  to  absolute  conmand  over  large  numbers  of  their  fellowmen; 


and  both  relied  on  their  own  power  to  enforce  this  command.  Given  these 
similarities,  the  other  trappings  of  the  chivalric  cult  naturally  fol- 
lowed. As  early  as  I815  many  Carolinians  began  to  accept  and  practice 
a code,  which,  like  the  code  of  the  Waverly  novels,  demanded  courtesy. 


the  romantic  moment  could  not  hit  the  South  head  on.  Rather,  the 

vould  determine  Just  which  romantic  offerings  would  be  per- 
mitted to  pass  through  their  intellectual  blockade.  . _ Europe^ 
rOTMticlsnm  had  to  pause  at  the  gate  of  the  Southern  redoubt  for  cus- 
i^epec'tion.  New  England’s  romantic  themes,  with  their  einphasis 

before  they  ever  reached  the  Dixie 
border.  See  Romantici^  and  Nationalism  in  the  Old  South,  p.  ll. 
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honor,  deference  to  women,  military  prowess,  and  lavish  hospitality. 

By  1834  this  code  had  become  a cultural  pattern— a universal  standard 
of  behavior  throughout  South  Carolina.  As  the  cult  Ingrained  Itself 
In  their  thought  and  permeated  their  society,  it  was  only  natural  that 
the  Carolinians  should  become  convinced  that  the  Southerner  was  cul- 


turally unique.  After  I850,  accepted  as  true  per  se,  this  romantic 
belief  stood  as  a major  Justification  for  Southern  nationalism.^® 

Evidence  of  the  Carolina  enthusiasm  for  the  ciat  of  chivalry  may 
be  found  in  nearly  every  aspect  of  the  culture.  In  literature,  William 
Gilmore  Simms  transplanted  Scott »s  romantic  themes  to  the  New  World. 


John  W.  Davidson  In  ^ Uvlng  Writers  of  the  South  presents  convincing 
evidence  of  Scott's  Influence  on  Simms's  The  ftirtlsan.  The  Yemassee.  and 
Wydcraft.  Set  In  romantic  and  exotic  comers  of  the  South,  these 

<?««++  states  that  "In  the  novels  of  Sir  Walter 

^ of  their 

.South  Old  and  New,  p.  55.  Rosser  H.  Taylor,  de- 
scribing ^ott  s influence  among  the  Carolina  planters,  writes,  "The 

of  ScoU  and  Thackery  were  popular  with  both  sexes,  but  Scott  was 

warfare,  tournaments,  and  crusades,  in 
^ helpless  but  lovely  women  were 

^ »,  ^ ci^valrous  element  In  Scott  made  a powerful  appeal  to  the 
gentry,  who  In  large  measure  shared  the  knightly  attitudes.  . . . Every 
wll  stated  library  was  likely  to  contain  Scott's  novels."  See  Ante- 

11H-142.  For  other  excellent  dlscusslOTis“of 
Scott  s influence  on  Southern  customs  and  society  see  Cash,  Mind  of  the 
P’  Jl’*  Craven,  Growth  of  Southern  Hatlonallsm.  p.  U;  i^ior, 

»na'aLe  WarS^^drum. 

Scott  and  Hts  Literary  Rivals  in  the  Old  South,"  American 
literature,  H (November,  1930),  25^276.  

^ K>*  508-526,  quoted  In  Osterwels,  Romanticism 

"•  see  also  SliiSSSr^ 
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novels  were  filled  with  armed  clashes,  exanples  of  valor  and  bravery, 
and  maidens  of  the  purest  and  most  virtuous  strain— all  hallmarks  of 
Scott's  brand  of  lemantlclsm.  Moreover,  strong  currents  of  the  chlval- 
rlc  theme  ran  through  the  periodicals  published  In  South  Carolina.  Criti- 
cisms of  Scott's  woiics,  and  stories  by  his  European  and  American  Imitators 
20 

were  cannon.  The  Southern  Quarterly  Itevlew  of  July,  1843  devotes 

twenty  pages  to  a review  of  Bulwer  lyttai's  The  Last  of  the  and 

a like  number  of  pages  to  comment  on  Victor  Hugo's  Lee  Burgraves.  both 
of  which  were  written  In  the  chlvalrlc  veln.^^ 

The  cult  of  chivalry  also  Influenced  South  Carolina  place  names. 
Plantations,  villages,  river  steamers,  race  horses,  and  slaves  were  com- 
monly called  after  places  and  characters  In  the  novels  of  Scott  and  his 
Imitators.  Waverly,  Woodstock,  Melrose,  Lochlnvar,  Alrlle,  Rothenwood, 
and  Rosemont  were  a few  of  the  more  popular  names  for  plantations. 
Similarly,  the  planter's  daughter  might  be  christened  Rowena  or  Rebecca. 

His  horse  frequently  bore  the  name  Rob  Roy.^ 

Other  trappings  of  the  chlvalrlc  cult  may  be  ztotlced  In  the  martial 


20 

Osterwels,  Romanticism  and  Nationalism  In  the  Old  South,  on. 
118-120.  ■ *■ 

^^Ibld. , p,  119. 

22 

George  R,  Stewart,  Names  on  the  Land  (New  York:  Random  House, 
1945),  passim.  See  also  Landrum,  American  Literature.  II,  256-276.  For 
an  Idea  of  Scott's  Influence  on  South  Carolina  society  consider  the  follow- 
ing passage  from  Mary  Chesnut's  diary;  "The  beautiful  Jewess,  Rachel  lyons, 
was  here  yesterday . She  flattered  Raul  Hayne  audaciously,  and  he  threw 
back  the  ball.  Today,  I saw  the  Rowena  of  this  Rebecca  when  Mrs.  Edward 
Barnwell  called.  ..."  See  Mary  Boykin  Chesnut,  Diary  from  LHvIe,  ed. 
Isabella  D.  Martin  and  ^/rta  Lockett  Avary  (New  York:  Peter  Smith,  1942). 

p.  208.  ' 
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spirit  of  the  Carolinians,  their  staging  of  medieval  jousts,  emd  their 
flair  for  lavish  hospltaUty.  By  185O  Charleston  alone  had  twenty-two 
militia  companies.  As  Osterweie  observes,  these  served  a social  func- 
tion, as  well  as  providing  military  training,  (to  "drill  day"  large 
numbers  of  Charleston’s  residents  drove  to  the  parade  ground  to  see  the 
coogjanles,  "resplendent  in  their  plumes  and  brl^t  unlfonns, " dx*ill  in 
close  formation.  Xt  was  this  emphasis  on  the  poop  anfl  pageantry  of 
military  life— the  attempt  to  recapture  the  martial  spirit  of  the  Middle  ' 
Ages  when  every  lord  was  also  a soldier— that  allied  this  aspect  of  the 
chlvalrlc  cult  with  the  romantic  tradition. 

The  staging  of  medieval  Jotzsts  was  another  evidence  of  the  cult 
of  chivalry  in  the  Cazrolina  culture.  Copied  from  accounts  in  Invahoe, 
the  Jousts  were  enormously  popular.  "Handsomely  mounted  bloods,  dressed 
as  knights,  attempted  to  outdo  each  other  in  lancing  a ring  suspended 
over  the  course  or  in  tilting  with  one  another. The  winner  the 

right  to  crown  his  favorite  the  Queen  of  Love  and  Beauty.  The  following 
is  an  account  of  a Joust  held  in  Plneville,  South  Caoolina,  cai  April  23, 

I85I: 

Thirty  horsemen  bearing  the  names  of  ficticious  knights 
participated.  The  spectators  felt  themselves  transx>orted 
to  the  tilting  field  of  Ashley-de-la-Zouche  and  awaiting 
the  arrival  of  Richard  the  Lion-hearted.  . . . There  was  a 
procession  of  knights  and  heralds,  the  king  at  arms,  and 
the  master  of  the  horse.  Then  came  the  trials  of  skill  «»nd 

23 

Osterwels,  Romanticism  and  Mationaliam  in  the  Old  South,  p.  127. 
^^id..  p.  130. 
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the  pounding  of  hooves  euid  the  out>stretched  shafts.  At 
last,  the  victor  rode  before  his  lady,  lowered  his  lance 
crowned  her  Queen  of  Love  and  Beauty.  ^5 

In  conformity  with  the  chlvalrlc  cult,  hosplte^lty  was  demonstrated 
on  a grand  scale.  Hhmerous  accounts  remain  of  Carolinians  accoiaaodatlng 
upward  of  twenty  house  guests  for  several  weeks  or  a month.  Meals  often 
ran  to  a dozen  or  more  courses  and  were  served  with  the  finest  iiqported 
wines.  Some  notion  of  the  lavishness  of  South  Carolina  hospitality 
may  be  gained  from  this  account  <£  a ball  given  by  Wade  Tfaw|pt<?n  at  Mill- 
wood  In  18U6: 

When  we  reached  the  avenue  leading  from  the  public  road  to  his 
[Han5>ton*s]  house,  ve  saw  <»  both  sides  of  It  huge  lighted 
torches  of  pine,  making  the  road  as  brl^  as  if  It  were  mid- 
day. The  supper  set  for  several  hundred  guests  was  most 
luxurious  and  very  handsomely  decorated.  The  ladies  were 
all  young  and  beautiful,  and  dressed  with  a teuste  of  elegance 
which  I never  saw  surpassed  in  Washington,  Ntew  York,  or  Boston.^ 

Thus  In  their  literature,  their  place  names,  aiid  their  social 
activities,  the  Carolinians  reflected  the  deep  grooves  which  the  romanti- 
cally Inspired  cult  of  chivalry  had  cut  Into  their  culture.  The  personal 
attttbutes— honor,  bravery,  pride,  hospitality,  miUtary  prowess,  and 
deference  to  women— which  the  cult  entailed,  were  accepted  as  the  traits 
of  the  Southern  gentleman— traits  which  set  him  apart  from  and  made  him 
superior  to  men  in  other  sections  of  the  country.  Because  It  promoted  a 


25 

^lor.  Worth  Carolina  Hlstorlcea  Review.  XVII,  127, 

^^or  descriptions  of  South  Carolina  hospitality,  see  Taylor, 

pp.  2l6~22k;  and  Wallace,  History  of  South 

27 

Quoted  In  Helen  Kohn  fennlg  (ed. ),  Columbia:  Canitol  citv  nf 
South  Carolina  (Columbia:  The  State  Press,  1936),  p.  ^U5? ^ — 
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feeling  of  cultural  hanogeneity,  this  "nythlcal  but  credited"  rooentic 
image  \rt:ich  the  Carolinians  came  to  hold  of  thanselves  fed  the  fixes  of 
Southern  nationalism  in  the  decade  that  preceded  the  Civil  Var,^ 

The  Greek  Ideal 

Deepite  its  pervasiveness,  the  cult  of  chivalry  never  si^ppUed  the 
Carolinians  with  more  than  a personal  code.  Based  as  they  vere  upon 
monarchy  and  absolutism,  the  institutions  of  the  Middle  Ages  were  repug- 
nant to  the  Carolinians.  This  fact  was  not,  however,  true  of  the  insti- 
tutlcms  of  ancient  Greece.  In  these  they  found  what  they  thought  to  be 
the  ideal  government— an  aristocracy  founded  upcxi  slavery. 

The  analogy  between  the  institutions  of  ancient  Greece  and  those 
of  nineteenth  century  South  Carolina  was  too  apparent  to  be  overlooked  by 
a people  Imbued  with  the  romantic  spirit.  Since  Greece  attained  a high 
state  of  civilization  by  sanctioning  slavery,  it  followed,  rtsnantically 
at  least,  that  the  sas»  results  could  be  achieved  in  South  Carolina  where 
the  same  institution  eadLsted.  What  may  be  called  "the  Greek  ideal, " 
therefore,  siQ)plemented  the  cult  of  chivalry.  It  added  to  the  ronantlc 
image  of  the  Southerner,  as  projected  by  the  cult  of  chivalry,  an  eq^lly 
romantic  picture  of  Southern  political  and  social  institutions.  Because 
of  this  picture  the  Carolinians  were  more  ready  to  acc^  Calhoun's  doc- 
trine that  slavery  was  a positive  good.  Ancient  Greece  was  offered  as 

^®Por  a cogent  discussion  of  the  part  played  by  the  chivalrlc  cult 
in  the  myth  of  Southern  "cultural  homogeneity"  see  Ostervels,  Romanticism 
and  nationalism  in  the  Old  South,  pp.  132-138.  
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proof  that  a slave-ocracy  produced  the  highest  form  of  government— that 
slavery  improved  society,  the  master  class,  and  even  the  slaves  them- 
selves.^ 


The  Greek  revival  In  architecture  vas  perhaps  the  strongest  mani- 
festation of  the  Greek  Ideal  In  South  Carolina.  Thibet  Faulkner  Hamlin 
^ ^^.A^srlcan  Spirit  in  Architecture  claims  that  the  Southern  affinity 
for  Greek  architecture  had  lost  its  neo-classical  motivation  by  1840, 
and  after  that  date  was  romanticalOy  inspired,^®  Hamlin's  conclusicm 
is  shared  by  Ulrich  B.  Hilllips.  Phillips  observes  that  in  the  ante- 
bellum South  "fev  dwellings  were  thought  to  be  full  style  without  pillars 
and  pediments  or  entablature.  Columns  plain  or  fluted,  round  or  square, 
every  formal  house  must  have;  and  the  nearer  a house  reseaibled  a tenple 
the  better. As  tl»  Civil  War  approached,  the  Greek  style  of  archi- 
tecture increased  in  popularity  in  South  Carolina.  After  l8Uo  nearly  all 
of  the  public  buildings  were  designed  in  this  mode.^ 


29_ 

For  discussions  of  the  Greek  ideal  see  ibid. , pp.  27-29.  77; 
Cash,  rn^of  tte  South,  pp.  98-IOO;  Taylor,  Ante-Bellum  South  Carolina, 
pp.  120-122;  and  J^rrlngton,  Main  Cmrents  in  American 

^ 124-138^  R.  B.  Mowat  maintains  that  the  Chreek  Revival  in 

^hltroti^  was  part  of  a world  wide  romantic  movement  that  entoraced 

^ "Qymnasium  Clubs"  in  Germai^.  See  The  Romantic 


3l 

Life  and  labor  fa  the  Old  South,  p.  331, 


Wallace,  History  of  South  Caroiinftr  m 57-61.  Two  excellent 
architecture  of  this  period  are  the  CaroUnlana 
^r^  bulldl^  on  the  campus  of  the  Itolverslty  of  South  Carolina  and 
the  State  Capitol  building  in  Coluidbla. 
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Another  evidence  of  the  Greek  ideal  may  be  found  in  the  literature 
and  the  literary  periodicals  of  South  Cairollna  during  this  period.  Far- 
rington sees  romanticism  as  its  major  thmue.  He  vrltes  in  tfain  Currents 
in  American  Thought; 

The  cOTceptlon  of  a Greek  danocracy,  vhlch  was  the  last 
citadel  of  the  Southern  mlnd^  vas  a skillful  compromise 
between  the  antagonistic  principles  of  aristocracy 
daux:racy^  the  most  romantic  ideal  bzn^xt  forth  by  our 
golden  age  of  romance.  ...  It  proposed  to  erect  a free 
state  on  the  basis  of  a slave  proletariat  after  the  model 
of  ancient  Greece. 33 

In  William  Grayson's  "The  Hireling  and  the  Slave, " Farrington  finds  one 
of  the  clearest  statements  of  this  romantic  ideal.  Written  in  heroic 
couplets,  Grayson's  poem,  after  comparing  the  lot  of  the  slave  to  that 
of  the  free  laborer  in  the  North,  reaches  the  conclusion  that  slavery, 
everything  considered,  is  the  most  satisfactory  labor  system  yet  devised 
by  man.^ 

Charleston  periodicals  of  the  time  were  filled  with  essays  and 
articles  about  Greece,  ancient  and  modem.  Between  1828  and  I832,  the 
dates  of  its  publication.  The  Southern  Review  carried  critical  reviews 
of  John  Dunlop's  The  Greek  Orators.  For  M.  Schoell's  The  History  of  Greek 
Literature.  Thomas  Moore's  Byrm's  Letters  and  Journal. Augustus 
Boeckh's  The  Public  jBemMiwy  nf 

33Main  Currents  in  American  Thought.  H,  vlii-ix. 

^^id. . pp.  99-107. 

35 

Bsrron  and  Moore  were  two  of  the  chief  literary  carriers  of  the 
Greek  ideal.  See  Osterwels,  Romanticism  Natlanalism  in  the  Old 
South,  p.  28.  — — — __ — 

36_ 

The  Southern  Review.  I-Vm,  paBS^"■- 
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la  brief,  the  theiae  of  the  GSreek  Ideal,  baaed  <m  a romaatlc 
analogy  between  ancient  Greece  and  conten[poraiy  South  Carolina,  led  to 
the  romanticizing  of  Southern  Institutions,  as  the  cult  of  chivalry  had 
promoted  the  romanticizing  of  the  Individual  Southerner.  In  the  decade 
before  the  Civil  War  this  romantic  Image  came  to  be  presented  as  AiyYh.>ioT» 
proof  of  the  cultural  superiority  of  the  South,  thus  providing  a nmjor 
Justification  for  a developing  Southern  nationalism. 

The  Qnergence  of  Southern  Nationalism 

Osterwels  stresses  the  fact  that  the  cult  of  chivalry  and  the 
Greek  Ideal  did  not  evolve  into  romantic  Southern  natloi»llsm.  They 
merely  supplied  arguments  and  supports  for  It.^  The  doctrine  of  South- 
ern nationalism,  which  emerged  in  ScHxth  Carolina  eiround  I85O,  was  trans- 
mitted to  tte  Carolinians  through  the  works  of  Carlyle,  Herder,  Michelet, 
and  lamartine.  To  these  Eurotpean  writers  axad  political  philosophers,  na- 
tionalism denoted  a cultural  striving  by  ethnic  groups  for  Independence 
and  self-ldentlty.  "Their  tendency,  " says  Osterwels,  '•was  to  weave  the 
myths  of  the  past  and  the  dreams  of  the  future  Into  a picture  of  the 
Ideal  fatherland"  by  maphaslzlng  the  peculiarities  of  a group's  tradi- 
tions and  Institutions. 3®  The  fact  that  these  traditions  and  Institu- 
tions seldom  had  correlatives  in  the  empirical  world — that  they  were 
largely  conceptions  of  the  Imagination  and  emotions— made  this  brand  of 
nationalism  a manifestation  of  the  romantic  tradition.  3^ 

3^Romagtlclam  and  Nationalism  In  the  Old  South,  pp.  138-139. 

^ld»,  p.  137.  ^^Ibld. . pp.  137-139. 
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Unlike  the  American  Revolutlocx  or  Oenaan  Nazlism,  raaantlc 
nationalism  vas  xxot  In  theory  concerned  with  existing  national  bound- 
aries, econoodc  forces,  or  political  ties.  To  Its  apologists  It  was  an 
abstraction,  concerned  only  with  such  cultural  forces  as  art,  literature, 
and  language.  In  reality,  however,  as  Oms  Kohn  has  shown,  romantic 
nationalism  cannot  exist  purely  as  an  detraction.  Although  the  initial 
li^EWlee  may  be  the  striving  of  a group  for  cultural  Identity,  the  result 
will  Invariably  be  an  attengpt  on  the  peart  of  the  group  "to  find  esqpres* 
Sion  In  the  organized  activities  of  a sovereign  state,  ” romantic 

natloiallsm  Is,  In  fact,  always  accaBjiaaled  by  political  nationalism. 
Efforts  are  ultimately  made  to  re-draw  political  boundaries  so  that 
they  conform  to  cultural  needs,  ^ 

As  It  evolved.  Southern  nationalism  provided  a concrete  exangtle  of 
Kohn's  thesis.  In  Its  romantic  stage,  with  which  we  are  concerned  here. 
It  atten®ted  to  establish  the  uniqueness  of  Southern  life  and  Institu- 
tions, and  to  prove  that  they  were  superior  to  the  Institutions  of  the 
North.  In  Its  i>olltlcal  form  It  resulted  In  secesslcai  civil  war. 

To  establish  the  ethnocentrlsm  of  the  South,  and  to  Justify 
Southern  nationalism,  Carolinians  drew  upon  the  romantic  conceptions 
which  had  been  drilled  Into  their  culture  for  a decade  and  a half  by  the 
cult  of  chivalry  and  the  (h?eek  ideal.  As  a result,  the  struggle  with  the 
North  came  more  and  more  to  be  viewed,  not  as  a conflict  of  economic  and 

5?“'  Ihe  Idea  of  UstlMiallsin  (]#bw  York:  The  Macmillan  Co. 

Oeterweis,  Ronantlclsm  and  Nationalism  In 
the  Old  South,  pp,  I36-138.  
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social  interests,  but  rather  as  the  efforts  of  an  oppressed  ethnic  group 

to  break  away  from  an  inferior  civilisation  which  held  it  In  bondage. 

effect  was  described  by  a corresponclent  for  the  Lcmdc»i  Times  in  I86I: 

Believe  a Southern  man  as  he  believes  himself  and  you  must 
regard  New  Qigland  and  kindred  states  as  the  blrtt^>lace  of 
impurity  of  mind  among  men  and  of  unchastlty  In  women — the 
home  of  Free  Love,  of  Fourelerism,  of  Infidelity,  of  Aboli- 
tionism, of  false  teeuihlngs  In  political  economy  and  In 
social  life.  • • • [On  the  other  hand],  these  Carolina 
gentlemen  are  well-bred,  courteous  and  hospitable.  A 
genuine  aristocracy,  th^  have  time  to  cultivate  their 
minds,  to  apply  thoneelves  to  politics  and  the  guidance 
of  public  affairs.  They  travel  and  read,  love  field 
sports,  racing,  shooting,  hunting,  and  fishing,  are  born 
horsemen,  and  good  shots.  But  after  all,  their  state  is 
a modem  Sparta— an  aristocracy  resting  on  helotry.  . . .^^ 

The  case  for  Southern  nationalism  was  advanced  in  pamphlets,  books, 
poems,  and  periodicals.  (Srayscwi’s  "The  Hireling  and  the  Slave"  was  a com- 
prehensive apologia  for  the  custems  and  Institutions  of  the  Southern 


people  and  particularly  for  slavery.  Edward  B.  Bryan  In  a pan^phlet  en- 
Rightful  Bemedy.  published  In  I85O,  exhorted  "the  slavehold- 


ers of  the  South  ...  to  unite  In  order  to  defend  the  most  time-honored 
institution  extant. " In  Pro-Slavery  Arguments.  William  Harper,  James 


Hammond,  Thomas  R.  Dew,  and  William  Gilmore  Slnans  xnroduced  an  exhaustive 
catalog  of  reasons  Justifying  the  slave  Institution.^^  The  Southern 


^^Ulam  Howard  Russell,  Pictures  of  Southern  Life  (New  York: 

J.  G.  C^gery  Co.,  I86I),  pp.  quoted  In  OsterwelSi  Rcmantlclsm 
Hatlooallsm  In  the  Old  South,  pp.  134-135.  — 

Rightful  Remedy  (Charlest<xr:  Walker  and  James,  I850),  peisslm. 
quoted  ibid.,  p.  149. 


^3pro-siavery  Arguments;  as  Maintained  by  the  Most  PlstinmiiahA<^ 
Vrtteia  of  the  SexxtAera  States,  Containing  the  Several  Essays,  on  the 
^J^t  of  Ctencellor  Harper,  Governor  Haxaaond,  Dr.  Slmns.  and  Professor 
Dew  (Charleston;  Walter  and  Richards,  185^  ' 
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Quarterly  Revlev  gave  preferred  position  to  such  articles  as  "Is  Southern 
Civilization  Worth  Preserving?"^  and  to  crltlclEans  of  the  works  of  Mlch- 
elert>  Lamartine^  Herder^  and  IBLgnet.  David  Flavel  Jasilsim's  comcieatazy 
on  Herder's  (Xrtllne  of  a Ptdlosopby  of  the  aistory  of  Man  In  the  April 
l8l»4  Issue  of  the  nagazlne  was  a thinly  disguised  call  for  secessicau^^ 
Moreover  the  best  of  the  Carolina  poets,  WlUlam  Gllmare  SIbem  and  Henry 
Tlmrod,  hecaoe  propagandists  for  Southern  nationalism,  as  witnessed  In 
Sinns's  "Ode-»Do  Ye  Quail?"  and  Tlmrod's  "Carolina."^ 


M. 

Southern  Quarterly  Revlev,  XIX  (January,  I851),  189-225.  Frank 
Luther  Mott  states  that  In  the  decade  precedlzig  the  Cl^l  War  "It  would 
be  difficult  to  find  a number  of  the  Southern  Quarterly  Review  from  one 
end  of  the  file  to  the  other  which  does  not  contain  some  discussion  ... 
of  the  slavery  questlcm."  See  A History  of  American  Magazloes  (Cambridge; 
Harvard  Italv.  Presa,  1957),  p.  723. 
h5 

Southern  Quarterly  Review.  V (April,  l8It4),  265-31I.  Jamiscai's 
biographer,  Robert  L.  Mbrlwether,  believes  that  he  also  wrote  the  reviews 
of  Guizot,  Mlgnet,  Michelet,  and  Lamartine  which  appeared  In  the  Southern 
Quarterly  Review  between  I843  and  1849.  See  DNB,  IX,  604-605.  ^ 

46 

Osterweis  finds  the  following  passage  from  Simms's  ”Ode->Do  Ye 
Quail?"  typical  of  his  enthusiasm  for  Southern  nationalism: 

The  Voice  of  your  loud  exultation 

Hath  rung,  like  a trmqp,  through  the  nation. 

How  loudly,  how  proudly  of  deeds  to  be  done. 

The  blood  of  the  Sire  in  the  veins  of  the  Son! 

Old  Moultrie  and  Sumter  still  keep  at  your  gates. 

And  the  foe  his  foothold  as  patiently  waits. 

He  asks,  with  a taunt,  by  your  patience  made  bold. 

If  the  hot  spur  of  Percy  grows  suddenly  cold— • 

Makes  merry  with  boasts  of  your  city  his  own. 

And  the  Chivalry  fled  ere  his  trumpet  Is  blown; 

Upon  them,  0 sens  of  the  mighty  of  yore. 

And  fatten  the  sands  with  their  Sodomite  gorel 
Ostexvels  demonstrates  Tlmrod's  S^xthem  natienalism  by  these  stanzas 
from  "Carolina,  " a poem  written  after  the  Civil  War  had  begun; 

Thy  shirts  Indeed  the  foe  may  part, 

Thy  robe  be  pierced  with  sword  and  dart, 

Th^  shall  not  touch  thy  noble  heart, 

Carolina 
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The  ronantlc  movement,  then,  vas  reflected  in  three  themes  in  the 
culture  of  South  Carolina,  the  cult  of  chivalry,  the  Greek  ideal,  and 
Southern  natlonallBm*  Exalting  honor,  pride,  military  prowess,  lavish 
hospitality,  and  deference  to  vomen,  the  cult  of  chivalry  led  to  the  be- 
lief that  Southerners  individually  as  veil  as  collectively  vere  superior 
to  the  men  of  the  North.  The  Greek  ideal  augmented  the  cult  of  chivalry 
by  inculcating  a belief  in  the  superiority  of  Southern  institutions. 
Southern  nationalism,  drawing  upon  these  themes  for  proofs,  generated 
a Southern  ethnocentrism,  which  ultimately  resulted  in  secession  axid 
the  creation  of  a separate  Southern  nation. 


Ante-Bellum  South  Carolina  Deliberative  Speaking; 
An  Expression  of  Romanticism  and  Naticmalism 


Between  1034  and  106l,  the  deliberative  speaking  of  South  Carolina 
reflected  those  Impulses— the  cult  of  chivalry,  the  Qceek  ideal,  and 
Southern  nationalism — which  the  romantic  movement  had  produced  in  the 


Ere  thou  shalt  own  the  tyrant  *s  thrall. 

Ten  times  ten  thousand  men  must  fall; 

Thy  corpse  may  hearken  to  his  call, 

Carolina 

Throw  thy  bold  banner  to  the  breeze! 

Front  with  thy  ranks  the  threatening  seas. 

Like  thine  own  proud  armojrlal  trees, 

Carolina 

Fling  down  thy  gauntlet  to  the  Buns, 

And  roar  the  challenge  from  the  guns; 

Then  leave  the  future  to  thy  sons, 

Carolina! 

See  Osterweis,  Romanticism  and  Kationalism  in  the  Old  South,  pp.  114-116. 
For  another  discussion  of  Slmns's  and  Tlnrod's  support  of  Southern  nation- 
alism see  Barrington,  Main  Currents  in  Americem  TOiou^it.  II,  124-136. 
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culture  of  the  P&lmetto  State.  Let  us  trace  the  evolution  of  these  Im- 
pulses In  South  Carolina  dellhezatlve  oratory,  beginning  with  the  chival- 
ric  cult. 

ExpressiMi  of  the  Cult  of  Chivalry  in  South  Carolina  Oratory 

Baralleling  its  appearance  and  Influence  in  the  culture,  the  cult 
of  chivalry  emerged  first  in  the  oratory  «nd  was  more  pervasive  i-ban 
either  of  the  other  two  romatitic  themes.  3y  1834  signs  of  the  chlvalrlc 
cult  were  conmouplace.  In  speech  after  speech  the  Carolinians 
cMvalry  a synonym  for  Southemlsm. 

In  1836,  during  the  debate  over  the  abolition  petitions  in  the 
Bouse  of  I^xesentatlves,  Waddy  Ihooqpson  Ircmlcally  to  his 

Southern  colleagues,  "I  have  listened  in  vain  for  one  South  Carolina  argu- 
ment or  one  honest  bursting  of  the  [chivalrous]  feelings  of  a South  Caro- 
1 Inlan;  not  of  a South  Carolinian  from  geography,  but  one  who  a head 
to  see  the  dangers  that  wait  us,  and  does  not  shrink  from  meeting 
Several  days  before,  in  the  first  stages  of  the  petition  debate,  Thoo5>son 
had  spelled  out  the  meaning  of  Carolina  chivalry  in  greater  detail.  While 
answering  the  arguments  of  his  Northern  opponents,  he  said: 

I have  never  boasted  of  South  Carolina  chivalry,  for  I con- 
sider such  a form  of  state  egotism  to  be  ill  advised.  . , . 

But  South  Carolina  showed  her  chivalry  at  Fort  Moultrie, 

Eutaw,  Cowpens,  and  Kings  Maintain.  . . . 

The  gentlemen  . . . say  [sneerlngly]  that  we  are  a chival- 
rous people.  Who  dares  doubt  it  hereafter.  I will  only  add, 

47 

Register  of  Debates  in  Congress.  24  Cong.,  1 Sess.,  p.  3758. 
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sir,  that  Iww  a collar  can  be  vom  vlth  most  ease^ 
gncBf  and  profit,  * . . there  can  be  no  authority 
higher  than  the  gentlemen's.  But  chivalry  brings  up  at 
once  ideas  of  honor,  dlslnterestness,  courtesy,  and  all 
accooqpllshment.  lothink  that  chivalry  is  out  of  the 
gentlemen’s  Une.^ 

In  the  same  session  of  Congress,  Richard  J,  Manning, 
member  of  the  Carolina  delegation,  referred  to  Southern  chivalry  to 
refute  the  Northern  charge  that  slavery  debased  the  South.  E3g>reseing 
the  conviction  that  the  finest  flovering  of  chivalry  vas  found  in  the 
South,  Manning  asserted,  "It  is  a land  of  generous  feeling,  noble  senti- 
ment, hospitality,  elegant  and  polished  life,  Inpassloned  and  sveeplng 
eloquence,  moral  and  Intellectual  power.  Two  years  later,  Robert 
Barnwell  Rhett  in  a speech  on  the  Treasury  Note  Bill  also  eacpressed  the 
chlvalrlc  cult.  Discussing  South  Carolina's  reaction  to  the  tariff  of 
1832  and  the  Force  Bill  of  I833,  he  dramatically  declared: 

Whilst  passive,  "the  genius  and  chivalry"  of  South  Carolina 
appealed  in  vain  to  [Northern]  sensibilities.  ...  Bad 
South  Carolina  been  Invaded  [in  I833],  upon  the  first  gleam 
of  the  bayonet  along  our  mountain  passes,  [Andrew  JacJcson] 
would  have  seen  and  known  what  the  chivalry  of  the  South  really 
was,  not  in  bloodless  tropes  and  metaphors  but  in  the  stem 

of  the  tented  field.  We  knew  the  mighty  inheritance 
for  which  we  had  to  contend— that  soil  over  which,  for  two 
centuries,  we  had  been  the  lords;  and  those  altars  at  which 
our  fathers  knelt  and  we  received  our  brides.  . . .50 

Even  John  C.  Calhoun,  whom  Sliupklns  characterizes  as  the  "great  rational- 
ist, "5  oGSHmcnay  Jefined  Southemlsm  in  terms  of  this  romantic  theme. 


^Ibid. . p.  3336. 


k9 


Ibid.,  p. 


261k, 


^^Id. , 25  Cong.,  1 Sess.,  p.  1162, 
^^Sliupklns,  South  Old  and  Ntew.  p.  96. 
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stating  that  a chivalrous  man  never  shuns  a Just  war,  Calhoun,  while 
speaking  on  the  Maine  boundary  dispute  with  Cheat  Britain  in  l81n, 
asserted: 

War  so  far  from  accelerating,  can  retard  our  march  to 
greatness.  It  is,  then,  our  duty  to  avoid  it  as  long 
as  can  be  with  honor  and  a Just  regard  for  our  rif^ts.  . . , 

But  that  is  not  of  itself  sufficient.  We  must  exact 
Justice  as  well  as  render  Justice,  and  be  prepared  to  do 
soj  for  where  is  there  an  exaiqple  to  be  found  of  either  an 
individual  or  a nation,  who  has  preserved  peace  by  yielding 
to  unjust  demands.^ 

In  addition  to  their  direct  recognition  of  chlvalxy  as  an  attri« 
bute  of  the  Southern  character,  the  Carolinians  also  reflected  the  cult 
in  the  imagery  ^diich  they  eiqployed  in  their  speeches.  Ohe  signs  of 
chivalry— swords,  shields,  armor,  castles,  lances,  and  Jousts— became 
conmon  currency  in  their  metaphors,  similes,  figurative  analogies,  allu- 
sions, and  cooparisons.  "Couch  a lance, " "enter  the  Joust, " "splintered 
his  lance  on  his  enemy's  shield,"  "buckle  on  their  armor,"  "the  signal 
to  rally  the  clan, " "cleave  the  helmet  of  his  opponent, " 'Srield  the 
sword, " "arrange  their  armor  for  another  and  fiercer  duel, " and  "haxig 
the  banner  on  the  outer  wall"  are  typical  of  these.  In  I838,  in  a speech 
on  the  Protection  of  the  American  Frontier,  Francis  Pickens  used  eaias  of 
the  conmon  terms  of  the  cult,  while  at  the  same  time  revealing  the  repug- 
nance Carolinians  felt  toward  the  institutions  of  Europe.  He  declared. 
Give  us  poverty  and  an  humble  destiny  ...  rather  have  our  people 
ever  wear  the  badge  of  vassals  with  all  the  gorgeous  livery  of  b<Mdsmen. 


52 

Appendix  to  the  Congressional  Globe,  2?  Cong.,  1 Sess.,  p.  8I. 
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I envy  nothing  European  but  their  glorious  literature.  ”53  Hie  following 
year  Fichens*  speaking  again  reflected  the  chivalric  cult.  Discussing 
the  Oregon  boundary  dispute  with  Great  Britain,  he  warned  his  colleagues 
in  the  House,  "In  the  next  great  conflict,  your  lanH  fortifications, 
which  have  been  copied  from  the  French  system,  will  be  as  impotent  and 
useless  as  are  the  castles  and  ruins  which  now  frown  over  Europe,  trans- 
mitting to  us  nothing  but  the  recollection  of  the  nobility  who  once  in- 
habited  them. " Paralleling  Pickens,  George  McDuffie  asserted  in  l8U4 
in  a speech  cm  the  Texas  question,  "Southerners  will  never  rally  around 
the  stand  of  the  executive  in  an  unjust  war,  like  tlie  vassals  of  a former 
day,  rushing  at  the  signal  of  the  bugle  blast,  or  the  beacon  light,  to 
the  banner  of  their  feudal  chieftain.  . . . On  the  eve  of  the  Civil 
War  the  chivalric  cult  ccxrtlnued  to  figure  strongly  in  the  imagery  used 
by  Carolina  speakers,  as  is  seen  in  the  following  excerpt  from  a speech 
by  W.  W.  Boyce  on  the  Tariff  question,  deUvered  in  I857;  "In  reading 
the  annals  of  the  Middle  Ages,  we  are  shocked  when  we  are  informed  that 
the  fierce  barons  of  those  times  were  wont  to  descent  from  mnunt-a-fw  fast- 
nesses and  levy  contributions  from  the  pecqple  at  the  point  of  a sword.  . . , 
Is  the  Ncsrth  much  dlfferexxt  when  it  levies  a tariff  upon  the  South? "5^ 

53ibid. , 25  Cong.,  2 Sees.,  p.  h32. 

Ibid.,  25  Cong.,  3 Sess.,  p.  k2, 

55 

Ibid. , 28  Cong.,  1 Sees.,  p.  530. 

5^Ibid. , p.  215.  For  other  excellent  examples  of  how  the  Carolina 
deliberative  spejdsers  enployed  signs  of  the  chivalrtc  cult  in  their  speak- 
ing, see  Register  of  Debates  in  Congress,  24  Cong.,  1 Sess.,  p.  2151;  and 
Appendix  to  the  Congressional  Globe7  24  Cong. . 2 Sess.,  p.  262;  25  Cong., 
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Varioufi  attributes  c£  tins  chlvalrlc  (mlt~its  einphasis  upon 
honor  and  pride,  deference  to  women  and  the  injjortance  to  the  family, 
and  military  prowess— were  also  reflected  in  the  speaking  of  the 
Carolinians. 

In  l8^  William  C.  Rreston  expressed  the  premium  which  contma- 
porarles  placed  upon  honor  and  pride.  Declaring  in  his  speech  («  the 
bill  that  if  a point  of  honor  were  involved  no  iw*n  would  go  further 
than  he,  Preston  continued,  "I  would  be  like  the  Greek  in  the  ancient 
story  who  clung  with  one  hand  to  the  enemy's  ship  and  when  that  was 
cut  off,  he  seized  the  vessel  with  his  teeth  and  held  it  till  beaten  down. 
He  died  gloriously,  conscious  that  his  last  expiring  effort  was  in  the 
defense  of  his  countxy. 

Four  years  later  Armlstead  Burt  raaarked  in  a speech  on  the  Oregon 
question: 

ccHistituents  are  ever  ready  to  maintain  the  rights  and 
defend  the  honor  of  their  country.  They  know  nothing  of 
the  x>eople  of  whom  I am  an  humble  representative  who  suppose 
[Carolinians]  have  any  unmanly  fear  of  war,  when  the  bniyy  of 
the  nation  is  Involved.  I appeal  to  the  history  of  the 
country  to  bear  them  witness  that  whenever  the  gallantry  and 
patriotism  of  its  people  have  been  summoned  to  [the  nation's] 
standard,  t^  have  been  first  to  give  their  blood  cmd 
treasures. 

In  1849  Calhoun,  in  a rare  outburst  of  aaotionallsm,  disclosed  the  im- 
portance of  pride  and  honor  in  the  Carolina  culture.  Condemning  the  Wllmot 

3 Sess.,  p.  134;  26  Cong.,  1 Sess.,  p.  265;  2?  Cong.,  1 Sees.,  p.  173; 

27  CcMjg.,  2 Sess.,  p.  522;  and  28  Cong.,  1 Sees.,  pp.  535,  5^. 

^Appendix  to  the  Congreesional  Globe.  27  Cong.,  2 Sess.,  p.  215. 
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Ibid.,  29  Cong.,  1 Sess.,  p.  265. 
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ProvlBo,  which  was  a rider  attached  to  the  ffeadcan  War  Appropriations 
bill  and  designed  to  prohibit  slavery  la  any  territory  that  might  be 
won  from  Mexico^  he  again  answered  the  Kortheim  charge  that  slavery  de- 
based the  slave-owners.  "I  am  a Southern  man, ” he  said,  "and  a slave- 
holder—a kind  and  merciful  one  I trust— and  none  the  worse  for  being  a 
slaveholder.  . . . What,  acknowledge  inferlorityj  The  surrender  of  life 
is  nothing  to  sinking  down  into  acknowledged  inferiority, 

One  of  the  clearest  statonents  concerning  pride  hnnor  was 
by  Adolphus  P.  Porcher  in  a tribute  to  Calhoun  in  I850.  "Intellect, " he 
asserted,  "counts  for  little  in  the  South.  He  who  would  lead  the  South- 
ern mind  must  be  a gentleman.  We  bow  to  no  superiority  but  that  which 
is  baused  on  honor  and  i«rlty  of  chazacter. 

The  Southern  attitude  toward  women  and  the  family,  which  was  en- 
gendered by  the  chlvalrlc  cult,  was  also  frequently  stated  in  the  oratory. 

In  1836  William  C.  Rrestcm,  conglatning  of  the  language  of  the  abo- 
Itlon  petitions,  asked,  "What  petitions  is  [the  Senate]  bound  to  orecelve? 
Not  surely  those  which  are  violent,  disrespectful  and  Insolent  in  language; 
which  degrade  the  character  of  our  nwthers  and  sisters  and  wives,  which 
defame  our  hearths  and  our  families;  all  of  those  things  which  we  revere 


^^Ibld. , 29  Cong.,  2 Sess.,  p. 

^^Vrederlck  Adoljdms  Porcher,  A Tribute  to  John  C. 

Delivered  at  toe  College  nf  nh*urieston  on  July  6.  1^50  (CharleSton;  j. 
Russell,  I85O),  p.  22.  Although  a eulogy  in  name.  Fiber's  speech  was 
deliberative  in  that  it  called  for  secesslMi.  Eulogies  of  Calhoun  were 
often  of  this  type.  See  Perrltt,  "Robert  Barnwell  Rhett, " p.  25h. 
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most  In  "the  South*  '*  During  the  same  session  of  Congress  Rreston  re- 
vealed the  Southern  chlvalrlc  view  of  wcmen  In  a different  way.  While 
speaking  on  a motion  to  clear  the  galleries  of  the  Senate^  he  acknowledged 
that  "women  were  the  fairest  and  best  creations  of  God, " but  added,  "I  am 
not  disposed  to  give  the  ladles  more  than  their  sex  deserves.  It  Is  not 
desirable  that  they  should  be  here  at  all.  It  [Is]  man,  man, 

for  whom  the  [Senate]  acts."  The  Senate  galleries,  he  concluded,  should 
be  reserved  for  men.  "Women  should  mind  their  domestic  duties.  Ex- 
pressed In  still  another  way,  this  aspect  of  the  chlvalrlc  cult  was 
articulated  by  A.  D.  Sims.  In  l846.  In  a speech  on  Naturalization  Laws, 
he  declared: 

[The  family]  Is  founded  In  the  natural  affections  of  the 
heart,  and  Is  Intended  to  rest,  for  Its  efficiency  and 
happiness,  on  these  feelings.  Ihe  domestic  relation  of 
husband  and  wife,  and  peo^nt  and  child,  as  a moment's  re- 
flection teaches,  are  founded  In  that  element  of  the  human 
constitution  known  under  the  name  of  love;  and  from  these 
relations  result,  and,  of  course,  resting  on  the  same  funda- 
mental element,  the  rl^its  and  duties  of  family  government, 
with  an  the  pleasing  and  Important  Incidents  which  attach 
to  It. 63 

In  1859#  in  a speech  on  Polygamy  In  Utah,  Lawrence  M.  Keltt  further  dis- 
closed the  premium  which  Carolinians  placed  upon  womanhood  w.ni^  the  family. 
Shocked  by  the  marital  canrentlons  of  the  Mormons,  Kteltt  vehemently 
declaimed: 


of  Debates  In  Congress,  2k  Cong.,  1 Sess.,  p.  81. 
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Polygamy  degrades  womanhood  and  destroys  the  household.  The 
hcMsehold  is  the  origin  of  the  State,  and  all  the  purer, 
hl^r  civil  virtues  spring  from  the  family.  the  house- 

hold obligations,  and  you  weaken  the  ties  of  the  State;  stain 
the  virtues  of  the  family,  and  taint  the  civilization  of  a 
people.  The  family  ties  bind  the  civic  virtues  Into  one 
sheaf,  and  when  you  break  those  ties  you  sully  and  scatter 
them.  All  gre^  nations  have  rested  on  the  virtues  of  the 
family  circle.^ 

Finally,  the  Carolinians  reflected  In  their  speaking  the  chlvalrlc 

attzlbutes  of  military  pzovess.  Francis  Pickens  revealed  something  of 

the  martial  spirit  which  prevailed  In  the  culture  of  South  CaroUna  In  a 

speech  on  the  Abolition  Petitions  In  1837*  Warning  the  abolitionists 

that  force  would  be  met  by  force,  he  belUgerently  asserted: 

The  people  of  that  State  which  I . • . r^resent,  I know  are 
ready.  If  need  be,  to  sleep  In  an  entrenched  encampment;  they 
are  ready  to  kindle  their  beacon  fires  over  a hills, 

and.  If  the  worst  Is  to  be  forced  upon  them,  they  can,  in  the 
last  resort,  throw  around  themselves  a raa^)^,  beneath  whose 
battlements  many  a gallant  son  can  at  least  find  a soldier's 

grave. 

In  the  following  session  of  Congress,  Pickens,  while  speaking  on  the  Be- 
annexatlon  of  Texas,  actually  concluded  his  speech  with  a tribute  to  war. 
Doubting  that  Mexico  would  go  to  war  over  Texas,  Pickens  attempted  to  al- 
lay the  fears  of  the  House  by  stating  that  even  if  war  ahnniH  result,  the 
United  States  had  nothing  to  fear.  "Pestilence  has  Its  horrors, " he  said, 
"but  they  are  temporary;  war  has  its  trials  euad  sufferings,  but  It  has 
Its  glories  and  triumphs  too. " Robert  Barnwell  Rhett  was  similarly 


^Ibld. , 36  Cong.,  1 Sess.,  p.  68. 
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imbued  with  the  Carolina  martial  spirit.  In  I837  he  declared  bel- 
licoeely  in  the  House  that  SouthCarolina  would  pull  down  the  union 
to  preserve  her  Uberties.  "Foar, " said  Rhett,  "is  an  attribute  of 
the  slave.  When  Tully  thrust  his  head  out  of  his  litter  to  the  [as- 
sassins sent  by]  Anthony,  who  decapitated  it,  and  his  vere  cut 

off  and  suspended  in  the  Forum  ...  was  his  death  ignominious?”^*^ 

Richard  Yeadon  summed  up  this  aspect  of  the  cult  of  chivalry  in 
an  address  at  Charleston  in  ilarch,  1857.  'MSie  nature  of  our  institution 
of  domestic  slavery  and  its  ejjposure  of  us  to  hostile  machlxatione, " he 
declared,  "reader  it  doubly  incumbent  on  us,  and  on  our  whole  sisterhood 
of  Southern  states,  to  cherish  a military  spirit  and  to  diffuse  military 
science  among  our  people. m 1861  Lawrence  M.  Keitt  made  perhaps  the 
most  audacious  statement  of  this  theme.  "Let  secession  come, " he 
thundered  before  an  audience  in  Columbia.  "We  are  ready.  South  Carolina 
has  enough  trained  military  leaders  to  command  the  whole  South. 

Thus  in  direct  statements,  through  the  images  they  e:rpressed,  awh 
through  their  articulation  of  chivalry's  trappings,  the  Carolina  speak- 
ers reflected  the  romantic  cult  of  chivalry  which  so  deeply  Impressed 
itself  upon  their  culture. 

^^Ibid. , p.  1162. 
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Richard  Yeadon,  Speech  Delivered  Before  the 
Philomathian  IdterMy  Societies  of  Erskine  College  at  the  Annual  Conmence- 
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EaqaresslonB  of  the  Ch?eek  Ideal  In  South  Carolina  Ooratory 


Piarallellng  the  cult  of  chivalry,  the  romantic  theme  of  the  Chreek 
Ideal  figured  promlnentOy  In  South  Carolina  deliberative  speaking.  Be- 
tween 1834  and  l86l,  the  Carolinians  cornncmly  based  their  pro-slavery 
arguments  upcm  the  romantic  cmalogy  between  Greece  and  South  Carolina. 

I staz^  upon  the  argument,  founded  on  the  exanple  of  (h:eece, " TMmuwi 
Bellinger  asserted  In  a speech  In  Charleston  In  I835.  "ite<vle  are  most 

tree,  prosperous,  and  happy  under  those  governments  which  recognize 
70 

slavery.  In  I837  Francis  Pickens,  echoing  Bellinger  In  the  House  of 
R^resentatlves,  declared; 

Ours  Is  the  ancient  system  of  society  that  existed  amongst 
the  Greeks.  • • • let  me  refer  you  to  Athens  where  there 
were  536,000  souls,  and  out  of  them  only  120,000  free  citizens. 
And  where  does  the  world  look  for  the  hi^st  specimens  of 
art,  and  taste,  and  refinement— where  for  the  noblest  and 
most  exalted  examples  of  arms  and  patriotism— where  for  the 
loftiest  and  purest  strains  of  poetry  and  eloquence,  but  to 
Athens  ?<■*• 

None  of  the  Carolinians  carried  the  Cheek -Carolina  analogy  further 

Keltt.  Addressing  the  House  of  Representatives  in  I857  00  the  subject, 

The  Power  and  Resources  of  the  South,  he  said: 

Aix;lent  Greece,  like  Southern  society,  consisted  of  fremsen 
and  slaves;  and  the  number  of  the  latter  Is  connected  with  Its 
constitution.  Its  spirit  and  Its  character.  . . . Let  us  pause 
and  see  the  advantages  that  accrued  frtxo  this  condltlcm.  . , , 

From  slavery  arose  the  might  of  Athens— from  it  the  wonders  of 
civilization  which  crowned  her  with  all  the  royalties  of  genius— 
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from  it  the  comipect  power,  the  shield  aiad  the  lance  at  once, 
which  made  her  the  guardian  amd  champion  of  Greece*— from  it 
the  supremacies  of  the  intellect  of  her  scholars,  orators, 
statesmen,  and  philosophers— frcxn  it  the  navy  phai«nv 
that  bore  the  freedom  of  the  citizen  over  every  wave  of 
every  sea  and  crushed  the  insolence  of  the  invader  in  his 
hour  of  pride— from  it  the  monuments  of  architecture,  after 
the  perfections  of  which  modem  craft  pants  in  hppeless  at- 
tempts at  imitation— from  it  the  specimens  of  superhuman  art 
with  which  she  gemmed  every  rood  of  her  territory,  and  more 
perfect  even  in  their  ruins  than  the  most  compeict  creations 
of  recent  skill.  From  this— from  the  institution  of  slavery, 
as  an  instnanent  of  labor,  as  a fosterer  of  the  dignity  of 
the  citizen,  radiated  in  the  constitution  and  the  family — ^woven 
with  the  very  machinery  of  the  State,  Athens  proudly  placed  on 
her  brow  that  crown  of  sovereignty  which  mEu:ks  her  far  the 
imitators  of  civilization,  as  the  mistress  of  the  intellect, 72 

The  analogy  between  Greece  and  Carolina  was  spelled  out  in  detail 
by  the  Carolinians  in  their  speeches.  Just  as  slavery  had  enabled  Gheece 
to  achieve  a high  stage  of  civilization,  so  slavery  li^proved  the  institu- 
tions of  South  Carolina.  James  OEumnond  escpressed  this  belief  in  the 
Bouse  in  l83h: 

Our  habits  are  accommodated  to  [slaves],  and  so  far  as  we  have 
been  able  to  observe  other  states  of  society  abroad,  we  see 
nothing  to  invite  us  to  exchange  our  own,  but  on  the  contrary 
everything  Induces  us  to  prefer  it  above  all  others.  . . . 

Slavery  is  indispensable  in  the  South.  It  is  natural  to  the 
climate  and  the  soil.  The  camel  loves  the  desert;  the  rein- 
deer seeks  everlasting  snows;  the  wild  foul  gather  to  the 
watezrs;  emd  the  eagle  wings  his  fll£^  above  the  mountains. 

It  is  equally  the  order  of  Providence  that  slavery  should 
exist  among  a planting  pec^le,  beneath  a Southern  sun.  [Ito 
from]  impoverishing  and  demoralizing  [the  South],  the  sl^le 
and  Irrefutable  answer  to  that  is,  that  in  the  history  of  the 
short  period  during  which  we  have  enj(^ed  it,  [slavery]  has 
rendered  our  Southern  country  proverbial  for  its  wealth,  its 
genius,  and  its  manners. 

Pausing  to  warn  his  colleagues  from  the  North  that  the  South  would  brook 
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no  Interference  with  their  slave  Institution— that  disunion  and  civil  war 
would  ensue  "the  moment  the  House  [undertook]  to  legislate  on  the  subject 
of  slavery, " Hammond  resumed  his  main  argument  that  slavery  perfected 
society; 

[Ihe  abolitionists]  have  regarded  our  Institution  of  slavexy 
as  most  assimilated  to  an  aristocracy.  In  this  they  are 
right.  I accept  the  term.  It  Is  a government  of  the  best. 
Combining  all  the  advantages,  and  possessing  but  few  of  the 
disadvantages  of  the  aristocracy  of  the  old  world  without 
fostering  to  an  unwarranted  extent  the  pride,  the  exclusive- 
ness, the  selfishness,  the  thirst  for  sway,  the  contenpt  for 
the  rights  of  others.  . . it  gives  us  their  educatlcm,  their 
polish,  tlielr  munificence,  their  high  honor,  their  undaunted 
spirit.  Slavery  does  indeed  create  an  aristocracy— an  aris- 
tocracy of  talents  of  virtue,  of  generosity,  and  of  courage. 

In  a slave  country  every  freeman  is  an  €u:lstocrat.  Be  he 
rich  or  poor.  If  he  does  not  possess  a single  slave,  he  has 
been  bom  to  all  the  natural  advantages  of  the  society  In 
which  he  is  placed,  and  all  Its  honors  lie  open  before  him, 
inviting  his  genius  and  Industry.  Sir,  I do  firmly  believe 
that  domestic  slavery,  regulated  as  ours  Is,  produces  the 
highest  toned,  the  purest,  best  organization  of  society  that 
has  ever  existed  on  the  face  of  the  eiirth.73 

Olhe  following  year  Weiddy  Thoopewi  echoed  the  sentiments  expressed 

by  Hfuanond.  Speaking  on  behalf  of  a motion  to  censure  John  Quincy  Adams 

for  violating  the  personal  conduct  rules  of  the  House,  Thoopson  declared: 

Rousseau,  I believe  it  was,  regretted  that  he  had  not  been 
bom  a Roman.  I am  thankful  and  proud  that  I was  b<nii  ... 
a slave-holder  and  a South  Carolinian.  I regard  African 
slavery  as  a blessingj  and  I challenge  a denial  of  the  propo- 
sition that  nowhere  on  earth  is  the  African  so  elevated  in 
his  scale  of  living,  or  In  the  enjoyment  of  so  comfort. 

...  I am  satisfied  that  in  a country  vbere  domestic  slavery 
exists,  the  character  of  man  Is  fouiid  in  its  hipest  develop- 
ment. [Ancient  Greece  Is]  an  example  of  this.  I believe  slavery 
is  essential  to  the  maintenance  of  liberty.?^ 
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Both  Saomond  and  Thonpsoa  advanced  the  belief  that  slavery  im- 
proved the  political  institutions  of  the  South  by  providing  a sound 
foundation  for  democracy  and  republicanism.^^  Stated  more  concretely 
the  year  before  by  William  Harper,  this  argument  rested  upon  the  as- 
sumption that  in  a democracy  there  was  always  the  danger  that  political 
power  eventually  would  fall  into  the  hanHn  of  tije  masses  or  of  the 
demagogues  who  represented  them.  Thus,  power  might  become  lodged  in 
the  hands  of  a class  without  education,  talent,  or  property.  'Phiff 
could  not  occur,  however,  in  a society  founded  upon  slavery  where  every 

free  man  was  eq^ial  and  normally  possessed  education,  talent,  and 
76 

property. 

Moreover,  slavery  freed  the  South  from  the  social  unrest  arising 
out  of  the  conflict  between  labor  and  management.  Tfaiwnmifi  used  this 
argument  with  telling  effect  in  the  aboUtion  petition  debates  of  I836. 
Addressing  himself  to  the  Northern  representatives  in  tte  HcMse,  he 
stated  that  abolition  was  but  one  element  of  a great  crusade,  the  goal 
of  which  aimed  at  the  cooplete  socialization  of  society.  "Woe  unto  the 
men  of  substance, " he  declaimed,  "vrtiose  infatuation  may  inpel  than  to 
join  this  fatal  crusade.  The  bloodhounds  they  are  setting  upon  us,  suc- 
cessful or  unsuccessful,  will  in  due  time  come  back  from  the  chase;  and 
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come  back  to  seize  upon  the  accumulation  of  their  industry.  ...  "77  jq 
the  same  session  of  Congress,  Pickens,  while  assailing  the  aboUtlonists, 
declared: 


let  me  say.  Sir,  that  our  systan  of  domestic  servitude,  . . . 
[which  binds]  all  of  the  syn5»thlee  and  interests  of  indivi- 
dual capiteOists  and  IndlviduBl  laborers  together,  is  the 
same  patriarchal  system  that  existed  in  the  first  ages  of 
our  society.  It  guarantees  the  laborer  the  fruits  of  his 
toll,  and  the  capitalists  a generous  profit  from,  their  in- 
vestment, Sir,  hucksters  from  the  North  can  Malign  the  [ 
[Sout^mer]  for  awning  slaves,  but  can  they  boast  of  as 
much?7o 

The  Carolina  speakers,  then,  employed  the  concept  of  the  Greek 
ideal  romantically  to  prove  that  the  slave- supported  political  and  social 
institutions  of  the  South  were  superior  to  those  found  in  any  other  peurt 
of  the  world. 


Expressions  of  Southern  Naticxialism 
in  South  Carolina  Speaking 

True  Southern  nationalism  did  not  emerge  in  South  Carolina  oratory 
until  1850,  when  the  Ceurolinlans,  convinced  of  the  futility  of  adjusting 
sectional  differences  conpromlse,  romantically  pursued  Southern  na- 
tionalism as  an  end  in  itself.  The  seeds  of  Southern  nationalism  had 
been  geimlnating,  however,  for  a long  time.  The  Missouri  debate  and  the 
tariff  controversy  suppUed  rich  soil  for  their  growth.  Thomas  Cooper's 
declaration  in  I827  that  it  was  "time  to  calculate  the  value  of  the 
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Union vas  a significant  sign  of  tbeir  develoiptnent*  Langdon  Cbeves's 


plan  for  a Southern  convoxtlon  in  1026  vas  another. 


00 


Mox«over,  the 

Force  Bill  of  1032>1033  had  caused  many  of  the  Carolinians  to  declare 

for  secession  and  Southern  nationhood.  In  1036  Calhoun  added  fuel  to 

the  fire  in  a speech  in  the  Senate  on  the  Abolition  Petitions.  Stressing 

the  serlouszKss  of  the  abolitionists'  attack,  he  said: 

We  have  nothing  to  fear  [from  tl»  abolitionists],  if  ve 
are  tzue  to  ourselves.  The  South  has  ample  resources  to 
secede  from  the  unl(»i,  if  it  becomes  necessaxy.  We  have 
a numerous,  intelligent,  and  brave  population;  great  and 
valuable  staples;  ample  fiscal  means,  iwlty  of  feeling  and 
Interest;  ...  and  an  inperlous  need.^ 

The  speaking  of  Robert  Bamvell  Rhett  shovs  clearly  the  shift  in 
loyalty  in  South  Carolina  oratozy  between  1036  and  1050.  In  1036  Rhett 
described  South  Carolina  as  "too  generous  to  remember  wrongs— too  proud 
to  resent  them— too  great  to  practice  theo— She  will  ever  be  true  to  the 
cause  of  liberty,  the  Ccxistitutlon,  and  the  Uhlon.  Eight  years  later, 
while  warning  the  Bouse  of  a growing  spirit  of  disunion  in  South  Carolina, 
Rhett,  again  speaking  on  the  Abolition  Petltloos  confided,  "I  cannot 
Imitate  the  example  of  those  who  dealt  so  elaborately  in  professions  of 
attachment  to  the  Ihilon.  My  sincerity  and  truthfulness  alsfxt  both  be 
jointly  suspect,  for  it  is  not  the  nature  of  Insult  and  oppression  to 

^^Charleston  Mercury,  July  10,  19,  l827t  quoted  in  Sydnor,  Develop- 
meat  of  Southern  Sectionalism,  p.  109. 
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produce  attachment  and  admiration. In  I851  Rhett  admitted  being  a 
secessionist,  together  with  a "majority  of  South  Carolina, ''  and  added, 
"Ihere  Is  nothing  wrong  In  upturning  governments.  Bad  governments  ought 
to  be  overthrown.  , . . Others  may  submit,  I will  not.  I will  secede.  If 
I can,  from  the  IMlon.  I will  test  for  myself  and  for  my  children,  whether 
South  Carolina  Is  a State  or  an  humble  and  degraded  province.  ... 

By  1850,  then,  the  Carolinians  were  generally  condltlcned  to  ac- 

i 

cept  Southern  nationalism.  The  political  doctrine  of  secession  was 
widely  accepted,  and  the  rcanantlc  themes  of  chivalry  and  the  Greek  Ideal 

• I 

had  ingrained  Into  the  orators  a sense  of  Soutliem  superiority.  Only  a 
synthesis  a£  these  two  themes  into  the  dream  of  a separate  Southern  na- 
tion was  missing.  Langdon  Cheves  supplied  this  synthesis  at  the  Southern 
Conventlcn  In  Nashville  in  Nov^ober  Id^O.  In  a speech  which  Ostervels 
calls  "the  very  essence  of  romantic  Southern  nationalism,  Cheves 
declared: 

In  nine  months,  in  one  session  of  Congi^ess,  by  a great 
coup  d*etat  [the  conrpromise  of  I85O],  aar  Constitution 
has  been  cans>letely  and  forever  subverted.  . . . What  Is 
the  remedy?  I answer:  secession — united  secession  of  the 
slave-holding  states.  . . . Nothing  else  will  be  wise — 
nothing  else  will  be  practical.  . . . Uhlte  and  you  shall 
form  one  of  the  most  splendid  empires  on  which  the  sun  ever 
shone,  of  the  most  homogeneous  population,  all  of  the  same 
blood  and  lineage,  a soil  most  fruitful  and  a climate  the 
most  lovely.  ...  0 God,^mlte  us,  and  a tale  of  submis- 
sion shall  never  be  told.^ 


8k 

Appendix. to  the  Congressional  Globe,  28  C«3g.,  1 Seas.,  p.  175. 

^^Ibld. , 32  Cong.,  1 Sess.,  pp.  l»8-k9. 
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BoBamtlclsm  and  Nationalism  In  the  Old  South,  p.  ikk. 

^Langdon  Cheves,  gpeech  at  the  Southern  Convention  In  Nashville, 
November  l4,  l8$0  (Charleston:  Walker,  Richardson,  18^1 ),  n.p. 
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What  made  Cheves*a  speech  "the  very  essence  of  romantic  Southern 
nationalism  was  his  idealization  of  the  Souths  her  people,  her  cliaate, 
and  her  institution — an  idealization  bom  of  imagination  emotion, 
XTlth  little  bases  in  fact  or  the  empirical  world.  Consider  his  descrip- 
tic«  of  the  Southern  people:  "[a]  homogeneous  populaticm,  all  of  the 
blood  and  Hneage. " In  A History  of  the  United  States  Edward  Channing 
proves  that  far  from  being  homogenous,  the  population  of  the  ante-bellum 
South  was  a heterogeneous  mixture  of  a^gllsh,  French,  Scotch- Irish,  Ger- 
man, Portuguese  Jews,  Irish  Catholics,  and  Welsh.®®  W.  J.  Cash  in  !Ehe 
Mind  of  the  South  demolishes  the  notion  that  Southerners  were  of  the 
same  lineage— descended  from  the  cavaliers  and  the  i»bllity  of  England. 
Cash  says: 

•I^ie  3ml  ing  class  as  a body  and  in  its  prinaury  a^>ect  was 
merely  a close  clique  of  pieperty— and  one  of  which  the 
pezeonnel,  because  of  the  smpld  clip  at  which  estates  changed 
hands  during  the  era  of  speculation,  can  hardly  have  even  ap- 
presdmated  fixation  before  1840.  Its  onergence  to  power 
be  escBctly  gauged  by  the  emergence  of  Andrew  Jackson— bom  in 
a log  cabin  in  the  Carelina  wildermess— who  flmt  achieved 
political  liqportance  as  its  more  or  less  explicit  psrotagonist. 

It  reached  its  bloom  in  Calhoun,  the  son  of  a pi»ir>  a.ru^  slave- 
less farmer  of  the  midlands  of  South  Carelina,  and  in  William 
L.  Yancey,  a Carelizra  upcountrv-man  who  achieved  fame  and  for- 
tune on  the  Alabama  frontier. 

Though  Cheves's  dream  of  a Southern  entire  was  grounded  in  nyth, 
it  was  nonetheless  earnestly  accepted  by  a large  number  of  Carolinians. 
After  1850,  in  Congress  and  on  the  hustings  in  the  ftOmetto  State,  mcwe 
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and  more  speakers  began  to  argue  passionately  for  disunion  the  es- 
tablisbment  of  a separate  Soutbem  nation. 

One  of  the  principal  arguments  for  Soutbem  nationalism— in  itself 
an  infallible  sign  of  romanticism— vas  the  contention  that  "cotton  vas 
king"— that  this  great  Southern  staple  vouM  enable  the  South  to  take  a 
ftont  rank  among  the  nations  of  the  world.  As  early  cub  1842  John  Caiqp- 
bell,  specdclng  in  the  House  of  Bepresentatlves  on  the  Appropriation  bill, 
declared: 

The  slzigle  article  of  cotton  produced  at  the  South,  in  its 
cultlvatloi^  manufacture,  and  sale,  does  more  to  feed  the 
hungry,  clothe  the  naked,  and  spread  clvlllzaticni  wwruTg  men, 
than  is  produced  by  ten  times  the  population  of  any  part  of 
the  world.  Destroy  cotton  and  you  "would  cover  the  world 
with  barbarlanlsm. "90 

In  l6^  Lawrence  M.  Khltt  stated  the  argument  more  romantically.  In  a 
speech  entitled  "Slavery  and  Southern  Resources, " he  thundered  at  his 
colleagues  in  the  House: 

Has  [an  Independent  South]  anything  to  fear  from  the  lowers 
of  the  World?  !Cbe  Ics  s of  the  cotton  crop  would  cover 
land  with  blood  and  anarchy  and  shake  down  the  strongest 
thrones  in  Europe.  The  South,  then,  has  nothing  to  fear 
from  Europe.  What  she  has  to  fear  from  the  North,  I will  let 
others  discuss. 91 

In  the  following  session  of  Congress,  James  HMnmnnd  gave  the  "King  Cot- 

tcm"  romantlclzatlon  one  of  its  strongest  statements.  Speaking  in  the 

Smate  during  the  debate  on  Kansas,  Hanncmd  bombastically  asserted: 

But  if  there  were  no  other  reason  why  we  ahnuifl  never  have 
war,  would  any  sane  nation  make  war  on  cotton?  Without 


9QAppendix  to  the  Congressional  cadbe.  2?  Cong.,  2 Sess.,  p.  334^. 
^^Ibid. , 34-  Cong.,  3 Sess.,  p.  143. 
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firing  a gun,  without  drawing  a sword,  should  they  muicp 
war  (»  ua,  we  can  bring  the  whole  world  to  our  feet.  Tbe 
South  Is  perfectly  conpetent  to  go  one,  two,  or  three  years 
without  planting  a seed  of  cotton.  . . . What  would  happen 
If  no  cotton  was  furnished  for  three  years?  I will  not 
stop  to  depict  what  everyone  can  Imagine,  but  this  Is  cer- 
tain: Bigland  would  topple  headlong  and  carry  the  whole 

civilized  world  with  her,  save  the  South.  No!  You  dare 
not  'Take  war  on  cotton.  Uo  power  on  earth  dares  to  make 
war  upon  It.  Cotton  Is  king.  . . 

The  concept  of  Southern  imperialism  was  yet  another  symbol  of 
romantic  nationalism  which  appeared  In  the  deliberative  speaking  of 
South  Carolina.  Based  on  the  belief  that  It  was  tte  "manifest  des- 
tiny" of  the  South  to  expend  into  the  tropics,  this  romantic  sub-theme 
received  its  most  violent  expression  In  the  speaking  of  Robert  Basnwell 
Rhett  and  Lawrence  M.  Keitt.  Rhett  first  disclosed  his  Inperlallstic 
sentiments  In  1850  In  a speech  at  Valterboro,  South  Carolina?^  U!rging 
the  audience  to  support  the  Secessionist  Party  In  the  forthcoming  vote 
on  the  Secesslcxi  Ordinance,  he  concluded  his  speech  with  the  following 
fiery  remarks: 

Shall  the  African  rule  here?  Nof  We  will  not  be  governed 
by  tbe  African;  neither  will  we  be  [xtiled]  by  the  Yankees! 

We  must  secede.  Georgia  will  lead  off.  South  Carolina  will 
go  with  her,  Alabama  will  soon  follow,  and  Mississippi  will 
not  be  long  behind  her.  . . . Within  el^een  months  we 
will  have  the  whole  South  with  us,  and  more  than  tlmt;  we 
will  extend  our  borders,  we  will  have  Ifew  Ifexlco,  Utah,  and 
California.  Utah  already  has  slaves.  We  will  march  into 
California,  and  we  will  ask  them  If  they  will  have  slaves, 
and  her  people  will  answer.  Ay,  we  will  have  slaves.  And 
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vhat  of  Mexico?  Wljy,  when  we  are  ready  for  them,  her 
people  are  fitted  to  come  among  us^  we  will  take  her  too, 
or  as  nuch  of  her  as  we  want. 

A decade  later,  in  a speech  at  Grahaanrllle,  South  Carolina,  Rhett  struck 
a still  more  strident  note.  Visualizing  the  glories  of  a Southern  entire, 
he  contended  that  it  was  the  very  nature  of  civilized  peoples  to  want  to 
expand.  We  of  the  South,  he  contltuied,  will  leave  the  colder  regions  of 
America  to  the  North.  But  we  shall  claim  for  Negro  slavery  "the  broad 
expanse  of  the  tropics  on  this  continent  . . . for  thirty  degrees  cm 
both  sides  of  the  Equator. " This  area  we  shall  stake  out  "for  our  civil 
conq^est  and  possession."^ 

In  1857  Keltt  concluded  his  speech  <xi  Slavery  and  the  Resources 

of  the  South  by  saying  to  the  Northern  members  of  the  K>use: 

The  Instituticms  of  the  South  must  and  will  expand  into  the 
tropics,  and  you  can  no  more  repress  her  expansive  energies 
than  you  can  throw  back  the  bursting  seed  into  a state  of 
"torpor"  and  undevelopment.  The  South  has  her  destiny  to 
fulfill,  and  it  is  carrying  her  with  the  steady  tred  of  a 
RomEui  legion  into  those  southern  countries  on  her  very 
borders,  where  govemmeirts  are  falling,  and  societies  melt- 
ing away,  and  men  lapsing  ±ito  barbarism.  Around  her  are 
lands  on  the  meiln  and  in  the  sea,  opulent  in  resources,  and 
admirable  on  geogxaidiy— lands  which  have  been  scourged  with 
a tyranny  as  terrible  as  any  in  the  anr»ip  of  the  Mongolian 
conquest,  and  they  spread  open  to  her  civilization  and  in- 
stitutions, while  her  expansion  over  thma  is  necesscury  to 
restore  the  equilibrium.  95 
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Charleston  Daily  Courier.  July  6,  l859>  quoted  ibid. , p.  302. 

^^Appendix  to  the  Congressional  Globe.  3k  Cong.,  1 Sess.,  pp. 
1U3-1IA.  For  discussions  of  South  Carolina  laperlall«a  see  Wallace, 
History  of  South  Carolina,  pp.  lh5-15();  Schultz,  NatlonaUsm  and  Sec- 
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and  Nationalism  in  the  Old  Scmth,  pp.  lk7-lU8. 
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As  refl;ected  In  the  deliberative  speaking  of  the  Carollniana» 
thezi,  romantic  Southern  mtlooalissi  was  a synthesis  of  the  cult  of 
chivalry,  the  Greek  ideal,  and  the  disunion  movemexrt.  The  cult  of 
chivalry  aod  the  Greek  ideal  contributed  to  the  belief  that  Southern 
individuals  and  Ixxstltutions  were  superior  to  those  fcMind  in  any  other 
country  of  the  world.  When  the  Carolinians  reached  the  conclusion,  for 
practical  social  and  economic  reascms,  that  their  best  interests  lay  In 
secesslcm  and  the  formation  of  a new  nation,  these  romantic  themes  iiabued 
the  disunion  aoveoent  with  a tone  of  ri^eousness  and  Justice  which 
greatly  enhanced  its  motivational  power. 


VI 


ANTE-BELLUM  SOUTH  CAROUm  DELIBERATZVE  SIGAKCNGt 
A RHETORICAL  DEPEI^  OF  A WAY  OF  LIFE 

Introduction 

In  the  preceding  essays  It  has  been  contended  that  between  l820 
emd  l860>  the  deliberative  speaking  of  the  ScMth  Carolina  orators  faith- 
fully reflected  the  vaarlous  x>oUtlcal;  econooilc^  aztd  socleJL  forces  which 
were  shaping  the  ciature  and  determining  the  political  and  economic 
policies  of  the  Palmetto  State.  An  atteiqpt  hAJt  been  lOEide  to  demonstrate 
how  this  speaking  mirrored  CaroUta’s  defense  of  the  slave  Institution; 
reflected  the  decline  of  political  liberalism  and  the  growth  of  politi- 
cal conservatism;  and  ej^ressed  the  sectional  blttesmess  which  gradually 
develojped  between  the  North  and  the  South  during  the  pre-Clvll  War  x>erlod. 
Finally^  It  has  been  shown  how  the  South  Carolina  brand  of  romanticism 
and  nationalism  was  mirrored  In  the  oratory. 

To  this  point  In  the  study,  however,  these  patterns  have  been 
treated  as  Independent  developments.  It  Is  now  time  to  recognize  that 
as  they  actually  appeared  In  Carolina  society  and  In  the  speaking  of  the 
Carolinians,  they  represent  related  stages  In  the  state »s  forty-year 
struggle  to  defend  her  agrarian  and  slave  Institutions  In  the  face  of 
mounting  attacks  from  the  North;  that  cumulatively  they  comprise  a sig- 
nificant part  of  the  Carolinians'  obsessive  attempt  to  preserve  their 
way  of  life— In  the  words  of  Ulrich  B.  Phillips,  "To  ke^)  the  South  a 
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vhlte  man*  b couxrtzy.  In  addition  to  studying  these  patterns  In  Isola- 
tlon>  therefore^  their  Interrelationships  must  nov  be  Investigated,  In  order 
to  discover  how  they  merged  Into  the  larger  pattern  that  forms  the  central 
theme  of  ante-bellum  South  Carolina  deliberative  speaking. 

The  purpose  of  this  essay  Is  to  carry  out  this  Investigation.  It 
will  be  divided  into  two  parts.  The  first  section  will  describe  the  cen- 
tral theme  of  the  speaking  and  show  how  the  doctrine  of  slavery  as  a 
positive  good,  the  growth  of  joUtlcal  conservatism,  the  rise  of  sec- 
tional bitterness,  and  the  Carolina  brand  of  romantlclon  and  nationalism 
contributed  to  it;  the  seconi  will  explore  some  of  the  rhetorical  forces— 
principles  of  argumentative  discourse  and  fundamental  lavs  of  persuasion— 
that  helped  to  shape  the  expression  of  this  theme. 

The  Cwitral  Theme  of  Ante-Bellaa  South  Carolina 
Deliberative  Speaking 

As  early  as  l820  In  the  debate  on  the  adxnlssion  of  Missouri,  the 
Carolina  orators  sounded  the  leitmotiv  which  would  characterize  the  de- 
liberative sx>eaklng  of  the  B&lmetto  State  until  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil 
War.  Ha  taking  an  micoiEpromislng  pro-slavery  stand  on  the  Missouri  ques- 
tion, the  Carolinians  made  It  clear  that  they  ccmsldezed  the  slave  Insti- 
tution as  Indlspens Sble,  so  long  as  the  vhlte  and  Hegro  races  existed 


^Phillips  writes:  "[Slavery  was  defended]  saot  only  as  a vested 
Interest,  but  with  vigor  and  vehemence  as  a guarantee  of  vhlte  supremacy 
and  clvlUzatlon.  Its  defenders  did  not  always  take  pains  to  say  that 
this  was  what  they  chiefly  meant,  but  it  may  nearly  always  be  read  be- 
beteen  their  lines,  and  their  hearers  and  readers  understood  It  without 
overt  expression.  ” Course  of  the  South  to  Secession,  pp.  l60-l65» 
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together  in  the  South.  Behind  this  stand  on  slavery,  as  might  he  ex- 
pected, was  the  Inipllclt  fear  of  a free  Uteffco  population  and  a pervasive 
concern  to  maintain  %dilte  supremacy  at  all  costs.  In  the  heat  of  the 
Missouri  dehate  VlUlam  Smith  esqiressed  the  Carolina  fear  of  the  Negro 
In  these  words:  "We  have  nothing  to  fear.  If  unprincipled  Incendiaries 

would  mind  their  own  business  and  let  our  slaves  alone.  If  they  pursue 
the  course  they  are  on,  th^  will  succeed  In  producliag  [an  Inter- racial 
war].  The  following  year  Charles  Cotesworth  Pinckney,  speaking  In 
the  House  of  Bepzesentatlves  on  behalf  of  the  Mssouri  Conpromlse, 
graphically  revealed  the  Carolina  determination  to  preserve  the  estab- 
lished social  order.  'Mhe  African, " he  said,  "is  as  savage  as  the  Hons 
and  tigers  which  inhabit  his  Jungle. " Even  after  prolonged  contact  with 
the  white  race,  he  camxyt  be  wholly  civilized.  He  will  always  be  inferi- 
or, untrustworthy,  and  dangerous.  Despite  \diat  Is  resolved  in  this  Hall, 
"a  strong  and  imsoveable  line  will  forever  continue  to  separate  the  idilte 
and  the  black  In  the  South. " Any  effozt  to  erase  this  line,  he  concluded, 
would  lead  to  Inaedlate  secession  of  the  Southern  states.*' 

In  the  years  that  followed  the  Missouri  debate,  this  leitmotiv  of 
the  ivscesslty  of  white  supremacy  was  souxided  again  and  again.  In  1836, 

In  a speech  la  the  Senate,  William  C.  Preston  reiterated  the  Carolina  fear 
of  an  emBmclpated  Negro  population.  ^Ihe  result  of  abolition,  he  declared, 
"[would  be]  a servile,  iwt  a civil  war.  A war  iqion  women  and  children.  A 


^Annals  of  Congress,  16  Cong.,  1 Sess.,  p.  417. 
^Ibld. , 16  Cong.,  2 Sees.,  p.  I318. 
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var  that  would  consign  our  hearths  and  altars  to  flame  and  blood,  and 

fill  our  fields  and  woods  with  a foe  at  once  savage,  bloody,  and  re- 

.Ji. 

morselesB.  03ie  same  year,  in  a speech  in  the  House  of  Representatives, 

, Francis  Pickens  declared: 

Bverything  proclaims  that  sooner  or  later,  we  shall  have  to 
meet  the  strong  and  the  powerful,  and  contend  over  the 
tombs  of  our  fathers  for  the  consecrated  hearth-stones  and 
house-hold  gods;  or  abandon  our  country  to  become  a black 
colony,  and  seek  for  ourselves  a refuge  in  the  wilderness 
of  the  West.  ^ 

Nearly  a decade  later,  George  McDuffie,  speaking  in  the  Senate  on  the 

Texas  question,  again  stated  the  theme  which  underlay  all  Carolina  thought 

on  the  slavery  issue.  He  thundered: 

[Let  the]  abolition  of  slavery  thrwighout  the  world  be 
consuomated  as  respects  South  Carolina,  and,  as  God  is 
my  Judge,  I would  seek  xefUge  on  the  Mgbest  and  most 
barren  mountain  of  Switzerland  rather  than  remain  in  my 
own  native  land,  highly  favored  as  it  is  by  the  choicest 
blessix)gs  of  a merciful  Providence,  if  I am  to  be  sur> 
rounded  by  the  curse  and  plague  of  an  ezoanclpated  Negro 
population.  . . . [Slavezy  must  be  protected]  till  the 
providence cf  God  shall  provide  some  natural  and  safe  process 
of  getting  rid  of  this  description  of  people* 6 

In  1850,  in  a speech  before  the  South  Carolina  legislature,  Robert  Bern- 
well  Rhett  appealed  to  his  listeners  to  secede  before  the  social  organiza- 
tion of  the  South  was  destroyed  by  the  abolltlcmists.  Maintaining  that 
the  Negro  was  inferior  and  should,  therefore,  be  enslaved,  Rhett  asserted 
that  only  the  fact  that  the  Negro  had  always  been  held  in  bondage  had 
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prevented  his  annlhllaticm  by  superior  races, 7 

In  brief,  underlying  the  though  and  expression  of  the  Carolina 
speakers  vas  an  unshakable  resolve  to  maintain  the  South  as  a vhlte  man's 
country.  Fzxxn  lB20  uxxtll  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War,  this  zesolve 
formed  the  nucleus  of  South  Carolina's  sreslstance  to  Northern  attacks 
upon  her  Institutions,  cmd.  In  a very  real  sense,  constituted  the  cen- 
tral theme  of  ante-bellum  South  Carolina  oratory.  The  patterns  vhlch 
ve  have  studied  In  the  preceding  essays  vere,  at  bottom,  merely  varia- 
tions on  this  theme — specific  manifestations  of  the  Carolinians'  inpell- 
Ing  drive  to  preserve  their  vay  of  life.  Ve  can  see  this  by  tracing  the 
order  In  vhlch  these  patterns  appeared. 

i^)ecUlc  Manifestations  of  the  Central  Theme  of 
South  Carolina  Speaking 

Of  the  patterns  vhlch  emerged  In  the  deliberative  speaking  of 
South  Carolina  In  the  pre-Clvll  War  period — the  positive  good  doctrine 
of  slavery,  the  philosophy  of  political  conservatism,  the  feeling  of 
sectional  bitterness,  and  Southern  romanticism  and  natlcnialism — the 
slavery  doctrine  and  political  conservatism  appeared  first.  As  ve  have 
seen,  they  vere  closely  reasoned  strategies,  fashlcnted  principally  by 
John  C.  Calhoun  and  his  Carolina  contemporaries,  to  place  the  South  In 
the  strongest  theoretical  and  pxactlcal  defensive  position  In  the  con- 
tinuing struggle  vlth  the  North  over  the  issue  of  slavery.  As  such, 

7 

'Charleston  Dally  Mercuxy.  Sept.  12,  13,  IB50,  quoted  In  Perritt, 
"Robert  Bamvell  Rhett, " pp,  250-251. 
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they  vere  conscious  maneuvers  to  protect  the  slave  institution,  eu3d  thus 
to  preserve  idiite  supr^nacy  in  South  Carolina. 

First,  Calhoun's  slavery  argument  gave  the  South  valid  Justifica* 
tion  in  theory  for  continuing  slavery.  Bis  contention  that  slavery  was 
a positive  benefit,  improving  both  the  Negro  and  white  races  and  produc- 
ing a superior  civilization,  could  not  be  refuted  directly  by  the  North. 
For  we  must  remember  that  in  the  iSSO's,  40*s,  and  ^O's  there  were  no 
psychological  tests  for  measuring  Intelligence  and  ability.  Bence,  Cal- 
houn's assumption  that  the  Negro  was  inferior  could  not  be  proved  or  dis- 
proved dlirectly.  In  the  ccmtext  of  nineteenth-century  thought  his  posi- 
tion was  as  strong  in  every  respect  as  the  North's  counter-position  that 

a 

slavery  was  a social  and  moral  evll.^ 

Second,  by  Insisting  upon  strict  adherence  to  the  letter  of  the 
Constitution— an  Instrument  which  explicitly  protected  slavery — Calhoun's 
political  ccmservatlsm  produced  a practical  legal  defense  for  the  slave- 
ocracy.  As  we  have  seen,  after  1636,  the  stock  Carolina  approach  to  all  • 
bills  in  Congress  was  first  to  test  their  constitutionality.  Only  when 
this  had  been  determined  were  the  Carolinians  willing  to  consider  a 
measure  in  terms  of  its  es^dlency.  Of  these  defeisslve  maneuvers  Sydnor 
writes; 


This  Judgment  rests  iipon  zhetorlcal  considerations  exclusively. 
It  attempts  to  answer  the  question.  How  well  did  the  speaker  utilize  the 
measis  of  persuasion  which  vere  available  to  him?  An  analysis  of  the 
Caollna  slavery  doctrine  in  terms  of  social  and  economic  forces  at  play 
during  the  ante-bellum  period  might  yield  a far  different  evaluation. 
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[Berhape  Calhoun  and  his  generation  of  Southerners]  had 
never  thoroughly  believed  that  all  men  vere  created  free  Anri 
equal  and  that  all  had  an  inalienable  right  to  liberty,  but 
neither  had  they  denied  these  tenets  until  the  slavery  con- 
troversy foieed  them  to  face  the  contradictions  between  slav- 
ery and  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  Conq^lled  to  a 
choice,  they  denied  the  accuracy  aztd  validity  of  the  Bevolu- 
tlonary  doctrines;  azid  Jefferson  ...  was  repudiated  as  a 
theoretical  and  dangerous  vislonaxy.  ... 

Inasmuch  as  government  [had]  to  be  held  in  check  under  a 
written  constitution  [in  order  to  protect  slavery],  the  discussion 
turned  into  constitutional  rather  t.hAn  philosophical  channels. 

. . . [Caroliniems'  ] arguments  usually  started  with  the  written 
words  of  the  fundamental  document,  and  thence  they  proceeded  by 
close  reasoning  and  logical  skill  that  was  sometimes  amazingly 
subtle. ^ 

oaie  doctrine  that  slavery  was  a positive  good  and  the  Carolina  brand 
of  political  conservatism,  thexi,  were  strategies  consciously  eoq>loyed  by 
the  ex>eakers  of  South  Carolina  to  ward  off  Northern  attack  ^ the  slave 
institution.  They  were  aspects  of  the  central  theme  of  South  Carolina 
deliberative  speaking,  because  they  had  as  their  ultimate  goal  the  main- 
tain aace  of  white  control  in  the  state.  In  1837  Calhoun,  while  address- 
ing the  Senate  on  the  subject  of  the  AboUtion  Petitions,  made  clear  this 
fact.  "[Slavery],"  he  declared,  "is  the  basis  of  Southern  institutions 
and  [cannot]  be  dispersed  without  blood  and  nmssacres.  ..."  He  thoa 
proceeded  to  show  that  slavery  enabled  the  races  to  live  together  in 
peace.  "Slavery  is  an  inevitable  law  of  society, " he  said,  'Vhen  a 
civlUzed  race  and  a race  of  a different  description  are  brought  to- 
gether. " Finally,  he  outlined  what  the  Southern  political  defense  of 
the  slave  institution  should  be.  Meet  the  danger  constitutionally,  he 


9 
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exhorted  the  Southern  senators.  "[Let  us  resist]  all  usurjation  . . , 
in  the  beginning. 

Despite  these  defenses,  harever,  anti-slavery  sentiment  in  the 
North  remained  unabated.  The  abolitionists,  \dK>se  ranks  vere  svelled 
by  nev  thousands  each  year,  vowed  that  slavery  would  be  exterminated 
even  if  the  Constitution  were  destroyed  in  the  process.  Confronted 
with  such  opposition,  the  speaking  of  the  Carolinians  began  to  show  in- 
creasingly signs  both  of  rotnantlclsm  and  of  sectional  bitterness. 

In  contrast  to  the  pos  Itlve  good  doctrine  the  conservative 
defense  of  the  slave  instltutlcm  by  constitutional  means,  the  dominant 
romantic  patterns— the  cult  of  chivalry,  the  G&reek  ideal,  and  Southern 
natlcajBllsm— as  well  as  the  synqptoms  of  a growing  bitterness  toward  the 
North,  vere  more  or  less  unconscious  defensive  reactions.  Ih  part,  these 
reactions  \rere  products  of  the  South's  steady  loss  of  representation  in 
Congress  during  the  ante-bellum  period— a loss  which  slowly  destroyed  her 
ability  to  protect  her  institutions  by  political  emd  constitutional  means. 
la  addition,  however,  they  resulted  from  the  natural  frustration  felt  by 
the  Carolina  speakers  at  their  inability  to  vindicate  slavery  in  the  eyes 
of  the  North,  and  thus  to  check  the  rising  tide  of  abolitionism.  Finally, 
the  development  of  these  romantic  and  ncm-rational  reactions  may  have 
been  motivated  by  strong  feelings  of  guilt  over  perpetuating  an  institu- 
tion long  condemned  throufi^iout  the  Western  World.  In  The  of  the 

^^gister  of  Debates  in  Congress.  3^  Cong.,  2 Sess.,  pp,  71&7L9. 
^^ydnor,  Develqpmenfc  of  Southern  Sectionalism,  pp.  237-2hO. 
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South  W.  JtCash  sees  each  of  “these  forces  as  vorking  to  aote-bellusi 

Southern  thought*  Se  vxltes: 

The  South  vas  steadily  driven  back  upon  the  defensive.  It 
had  begun  with  the  control  of  the  national  government  in  its 
hands,  but  even  there  it  lost  ground  so  surely  and  so  rapid- 
ly that  it  early  became  plain  that  it  was  a matter  of  tine 
before  the  Yankee  would  win  undisputed  sway  in  Congress  a*>d 
do  his  will  with  the  tariff.  Worse  yet,  running  counter  ... 
to  the  stream  of  its  time,  and,  above  all,  running  counter 
to  the  moral  notions  of  that  time  in  exobraclng  slavery  at 
the  hour  vhen  the  rest  of  the  West  vas  decisively  giving  it 
up,  it  had  to  stand  against  the  whole  wei£^  of  the  world's 
questlcm  and  even  of  the  \rorld's  frown. 

And,  worst  of  all  there  was  the  fact  that  the  South  itself 
definitely  shared  in  these  moral  notions— in  Its  secret  heart 
always  carried  a powerful  and  uneasy  sense  of  the  essential 
rightness  of  the  nineteenth  century's  position  on  slavery. 

This  Old  South,  in  short,  vas  a society  beset  by  the 
specters  of  defeat,  of  shame,  of  guilt— a society  driven  by 
the  need  to  bolster  its  morale,  to  nerve  its  aim  against 
waxing  odds,  to  Justify  itself  in  its  own  eyes  and  in  those 
of  the  world.  Hence,  a large  part  ...  of  its  history  from 
the  day  that  Gaxrls(sa  began  to  thunder  in  Boston  is  the 
history  of  its  efforts  to  achieve  that,  and  characteristically 
by  means  of  romantic  fictions.^ 

Whether  the  sectional  bitterness  and  the  romantic  symptoms  which 
marked  the  Carolina  speaking  between  I836  and  i860  were  generated  by 
feelings  of  frustration  euid  gallt  is  not  so  important  as  the  fcw;t  that 
underlying  them  was  the  same  leitmotiv  that  had  been  sounded  in  the 
Missouri  debate.  The  Southern  way  of  life  vas  to  be  preserved  at  all 
costs.  When  philosophical  arguments  failed  to  blunt  the  Iforthem  crici- 
cism  of  slavery,  when  political  and  constitutional  defenses  began  to 
crumble  under  the  weight  of  an  increasing  Northern  majority  in  Congress, 
the  Carolina  speakers  began  to  enploy  weapons  from  otlier  arsenals— those 


^Mlnd  of  the  South,  pp.  72-73. 
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of  the  &Qoti(^  eu3d  the  ImBglnatlcttu  The  bitterness  toward  the  North, 

\dilch  burst  forth  in  belUgereixt  tirades  and  in  the  recourse  to  rooiaatlc 

concepts  exalting  Southern  individuals  and  Institutions — these  tirades 

vere  concomitant  outcomes  of  the  Carolinians*  ccogpelllng  drive  to  con> 

tlnue  the  established  racial  order.  In  a vexy  real  sense,  therefore, 

sectional  bitterness  and  romantic  doctrines  vere  specific  manifestatlcme 

of  the  central  theme  of  ante-bellum  South  Carolina  deliberative  speahing— 

white  suprsoBcy  and  the  preservation  of  the  Southern  vay  of  life. 

ly  1830  these  patterns  of  thought  had  crystallized  in  the  speaking 

into  a distinct  state  of  mind.  At  its  extreme,  this  attitude  ]^roduced  a 

people,  who  in  the  words  of  Dwight  Lowell  Duimsnd, 

. . . felt  themselves  commissioned  by  the  Creator  to  develop 
a superior  type  of  culture,  who  became  so  presunptuous  of 
their  lily-whiteness  of  character  that  the  slightest  asper- 
sion must  he  atoned  hy  the  blood  of  the  offender,  who  felt 
that  the  product  of  their  econcmic  system  was  so  essential 
that  desire  for  it  would  outwel^  all  considerations  of 
humanity  and  Intemctional  faith  cn  the  paxh  of  others,  who 
claimed  all  of  the  benefits  of  association  and  Ignored  the 
rules  of  reciprocity,  and  who  were  so  everlastingly  sure 
they  were  right,  that  they  would  brook  no  discussion — such 
a people  came  eventually  to  have  a distorted  view  of  every- 
thing. Especially  did  they  feel  that  those  idio  opposed  them 
were  obnoxious  and  hated  them  for  being  so.  ^3 

In  the  preceding  pages,  then,  an  atteo^  has  been  made  to  deline- 
ate a central  theme  of  ante-bellum  South  Carolina  deliberative  oratory. 

The  dominant  motive  idilch  underlay  this  speaking  has  been  noted.  Stated 
in  the  language  of  U.  B.  Ibillips*  "The  Central  Theme  of  Southern  History, " 
this  was,  as  cure  mi^bt  predict,  to  "teep  the  South  a Whiteman's 


^^Antislavery  Origins  of  the  Civil  Weu:,  p.  II5. 
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couxrtiy.  Ifelng  this  theme  as  a foundation.  It  has  been  shovn  that 
the  dcxalnant  patterns  of  thou^t  vhich  emerged  in  South  Carolina  oratory 
during  the  pre-Clvll  War  period  vere  specific  manifestations  of  this  leit- 
motiv—that  they  vere  the  conscious  and  unconscious  defenses  vhich  South 
Carolina  erected  agEilnst  abolitionism  and  the  economic  and  political 
threats  of  the  North.  In  order  of  development,  the  doctrine  of  slavery 
as  a positive  good  and  the  phllosojdiy  of  political  conservatism  emerged 
first.  When  these  defenses  failed  to  allay  the  Northern  pressure  against 
the  slave  lnstltutl(xx,  sectional  bitterness  xomantlclsm,  |>roducts  of 
the  emotions  and  Imagination  rather  than  of  the  reason,  began  to  appear 
in  the  oratory. 

The  Central  Theme  of  Ante-Bellum  South  CaroHn*^  Deliberative 
SpegUdng;  A Rroduct  of  Rhetorical  Forces 

Having  thus  delineated  the  central  theme  of  ante-bellum  South 
Carolina  deliberative  speaking  and  having  Indicated  hov  the  patterns  of 
thought  az)d  action  vhich  ve  Isolated  in  preceding  essays  vere  specific 
manifestations  of  this  theme,  let  us  nov  direct  our  attention  to 
rhetorical  forces — principles  of  argumentative  discourse  fundamental 
laws  of  persxiasi  on— vhich  vere  at  play  behind  this  theme — the  leltitKytlv 
of  vhlte  supremacy. 


l4. 


Course  of  the  South  to  Secession,  pp.  I6O-165. 
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The  Positive  Good  Doctrlzke  of  Slavery; 

The  Beginning  and  the  End  of  Logical  Invention  on  the  Slavery  Issue 

In  South  Ceucollna  Oratory 

In  addition  to  providing  the  South  with  a moral  and  ethical  justi- 
fication for  slavery,  the  speeches  in  which  John  C.  Calhoun  set  forth  his 
doctrine  of  slavery  as  a positive  benefit  also  provided  the  Carolinians 
with  a classic  model  for  the  argumentatlcai  with  which  they  supported 
their  position.  Speakers  from  the  Palmetto  State  ^ debated  the  ques- 
tion of  slavery  almost  invariably  confonoed  closely  to  Calhoun's  reason- 
ing aiad  to  the  logical  development  of  his  arguments.  In  fact,  between 
1836  and  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War,  there  was  little  noticeable 
change  or  evolution  in  the  logical  appeals  which  they  eaployed.  In 
respect  to  this  mode  of  persuasion  the  Carolina  speakers  were  monoto- 
□ously  similar. 

In  order  to  demonstrate  this  fact,  four  speeches  have  been  selected 
as  a representative  saople.  They  are  James  Sammc^id's  speech  on  the  Aboli- 
tion Petitions  (1836),  John  Canpbell's  speech  on  Slavery  (l8Mi-),  jRcAezt 
Banaell  Rhett's  speech  before  the  citizens  of  Charleston  on  the  Issue 
of  Slavery  (i860),  and  Lawrence  M.  Keltt's  speech  on  Southern  Resources 

(1854). 

As  was  pointed  out  in  Essay  II,  Calhoun's  logical  arguments  on  the 
slavery  question  were  essentially  three  in  number.  First,  he  maintained 
that  men  were  not  created  equal.  On  the  contrary,  some  riy»n  were  in- 
herently superior  to  others  physically,  mentally,  and  socially.  Since 
the  beginning  of  time,  these  superior  individuals  had  always  dominated 
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their  Inferiors.  Since  this  vas  true  of  Individuals,  continued  Calhoun, 
It  must  also  he  true  of  xaces.  Some  races  possessed  superior  Intel- 
ligence, stronger  moral  fiber,  and  a greater  capacity  for  civilization. 
When  two  races,  one  superior  and  the  other  Inferior,  vere  forced  to  co- 
exist, by  Inmutable  laws  of  nature  the  superior  race  would  sit>Jugate  and 
rule  the  other.  Hence,  slavery  was  an  Inevitable  product  of  social  or- 
ganization. Beyond  this,  however,  it  was  a positive  benefit  to  society, 
because  the  alternative  to  slavery  was  Inter-racial  war  and  the  eventual 
exteznizxitlon  of  the  Inferior  race.  !Qms,  in  the  first  Instance,  Cal- 
houn justified  slavery  as  a means  of  achieving  peaceful  racial  adjust- 
ments. 

Second,  Calhoun  contended  that  slavery  liqproved  both  races.  Com- 
paring the  lot  of  the  slave  to  his  counterpeurt  In  Africa,  Calhoun  as- 
serted that  the  Negro  had  never  existed  in  better  conditions  than  those 
under  which  he  lived  on  the  Southern  plantation.  He  was  better  fed, 
better  clothed,  and  better  housed.  He  was  religiously  and  morally  ele- 
vated through  his  ccmtact  with  the  whites.  As  for  the  whites,  Calhoun 
continued,  "Would  it  be  affirmed  that  they  were  Inferior  to  others,  that 

they  were  less  patriotic,  less  Intelligent,  less  humane,  less  brave,  than 

15 

where  slavery  did  not  exist?"  Each  race,  then,  was  Improved  by  Its 
contact  with  the  other. 

Finally,  Calhoun  argued  that  slavery  perfected  the  civilization 
of  the  South.  It  provided  a sound  basis  for  democracy.  It  prevented 

^^Reglster  of  Debates  In  Congress.  2h  Cong.,  1 Sees.,  p.  719* 
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the  develpuneirfc  of  a class  socle^  among  the  ^diites.  It  precluded  those 
conflicts  between  labor  and  management  which  bred  social  strife 
revolution.  In  short,  "[slavery  established]  the  most  safe  and  stable 
bases  for  free  Institutions  in  the  world. 

Thus,  in  arriving  at  his  conclusion  that  slavery  was  a positive 
good,  Calhoun  ea©loyed  three  logical  arguments:  (1)  slavery  provided  a 

peaceful  means  of  racial  adjustment,  (2)  slavery  In^proved  the  irtilte  and 
Negro  races;  and  (3)  slavery  perfected  those  clvllizatlcsis  in  which  it 
was  found. 

The  Conformity  of  James  Haniaond*s  Arguments  to  Ihose  Onployed  by 
Calhoun.  The  first  evidence  of  the  Carolina  conformity  to  the  arguments 
developed  by  Calhoun  may  be  observed  in  James  Saimiiond's  speech  on  the 
Abolition  Petitions  delivered  in  the  House  in  1836,  TAiee  CeOhoun,  Bhm- 
mond  flarst  established  that  the  Negro  race  was  inferior  ought,  there- 
fore, to  be  enslaved.  The  Negro  was  crested  inferior  by  God,  he  con- 
tended. "The  doom  of  Ham  has  been  branded  on  the  form  and  feature  of  his 
African  descendants. " 

Barmllellng  Calhoun's  argumentation,  Hammond  next  demc»strsted 
that  slavery  improved  both  races  in  the  South.  SpeeJdng  of  the  Negro, 
he  declared: 

As  a class,  I say  it  boldly,  there  is  not  a happier  more 
contented  race  iQ>on  the  face  of  the  earth.  I have  been  bom 
and  brought  up  in  the  midst  of  them,  and  so  far  as  my  knowl- 
edge and  esgperlence  extend,  I should  say  they  have  every 
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reason  to  be  haprpy,  Ll^ly  tasked,  well  clcthed,  well  fed- 
far  better  than  the  laborers  of  any  country  In  the  world,  our 
ofwn  and  those  perhaps  of  the  other  States  of  the  Confederacy 
alone  excepted — their  lives  and  persons  protected  by  law,  all 
their  suffering  alleviated  by  the  kindest  and  most  interested 
care,  euid  their  domestic  affections  cherished  maintained 
. . . with  [scrupulous]  delicacy. 

As  for  the  Influence  of  slaveiy  on  the  white  race,  Bammond  added,  "!Ibe 
slaple  and  irresistible  answer  to  that  is,  that  the  hlstoty  of  the  short 
period  during  which  we  have  enj<^red  [the  slave  institution]  has  rendered 
our  Southern  country  proverbial  for  its  wealth,  its  genius,  and  its 
manners. " 

HEunmond  expressed  Calhoun's  final  argument  in  way: 

[The  abolitionists]  have  regEurded  our  institution  of  slavery  as 
most  assimilated  to  an  arlstocsracy.  In  this  they  are  rl^rt.  I 
accept  the  term.  It  is  a government  of  the  best.  Combining 
all  of  the  advantages,  and  possessing  but  few  of  the  disad- 
vantages of  the  aristocracy  of  the  Old  World.  Without  foster- 
ing to  an  unwarranted  extent  the  pride,  the  exclusiveness,  the 
selfishness,  the  tMrst  for  sway,  the  contempt  for  the  rights 
of  others,  ...  it  gives  us  their  polish,  their  munificence, 
their  hi^  honor,  their  undaunted  spirit.  Slavery  does  Indeed 
create  an  aristocracy— an  aristocracy  of  talents,  of  virtue,  of 
generosity  and  courage.  In  slavery  country  every  free  tnun  is  an 
aristocrat,  ...  he  has  been  bom  to  all  the  natural  advantages 
of  the  society  in  which  he  is  placed,  and  all  its  haiors  lie 
open  to  him,  inviting  his  genius  and  industry.  Sir,  I do  firmly 
believe  that  don^stlc  slavery,  regulated  as  ours  is,  prodix:es 
the  highest  toned,  the  purest,  best  organization  of  society 
that  has  ever  existed  on  the  face  of  the  earth. ^7 

Conformity  to  Calhoun's  Logical  Appeals  in  the  Speaking  of  JcOm 
Campbell.  In  18144,  in  a speech  in  the  House  of  Representatives  on  slavery, 
John  Campbell  utilized  the  same  three  logical  argutoents  ployed  by  Cal- 
houn a decade  before.  Attempting  first  to  establish  the  inherent  inferi- 
ority of  the  Negrro,  he  stated: 


^Tibid.,  24  Cong.,  1 Sess.,  pp,  245^2462. 
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I believe  that  our  slaves  are  as  light-hearted  a race  of 
beings  as  there  are  to  be  found  on  the  face  of  the  earth* 

They  are,  I think,  generally  pretty  well  ccaatented  with  their 
condition,  and  will  probably  remain  so,  until  taug^  dif- 
ferently by  the  officious  inter-meddling  of  those  who,  whether 
Ignorantly  or  hypocrttlcally,  would  n»st  cruelly  cconrert  into 
a galley  yoke  that  servitude  which  they  gave  hitherto  bom 
with  cheerfulness.  The  slaves  . . . entertain  for  their 
masters  cmd  their  families  not  only  respect  esteem,  but 
sincere  friendship. 

I will  ask  these  abolitionists  whether  freedom  would  be  a 
boon  that  would  be  accepted  by  the  infirm  and  old,  \dio,  in 
their  present  circumstances  are  fed,  clothed,  and  sheltered, 
and  attended  with  as  much  care  as  young  and  able  bodied  [blacks] 
...  I would  ask  them  if  freedom  would  be  a boon  to  the  young 
who  live  in  moderate  comfort  for  belngtasked  lightly.  . . . The 
obligatlcm  between  master  and  slave  is  reciprocal;  evexy 
slave  knows  that  he  h&^  as  great  a rl^  to  demand  from  his 
master  a comfortable  support  as  the  master  to  from 

him  a moderate  degree  of  labour. 

Finally,  Caapbell,  still  paralleling  Calhoun,  argued  that  slavery  per- 
fected Southern  society: 

So  far  from  this  institution  being  with  a 

republican  government,  it  is  store  useful  in  such  a government 
than  in  any  other;  for,  as  paradoxical  as  it  may  appear  on  a 
superficial  view,  it  is  nevertheless  capable  of  demonstration 
that  domestic  slavery  produces  equality  nurtures  a spirit 
of  liberty  among  the  citizen  population  of  a country.  Where 
domestic  slavery  does  not  exist,  menial  and  domestic  offices 
are  xterfozmed  by  a portion  of  the  poor  among  the  citizen  popu- 
lation. . . . The  poor  and  rich  thus  become  divided  into  classes 
and  the  poor  are  treated  as  Inferiors.  Equality  ...  is  the 
cornerstone  of  a republic*  ...  I say  that  <niLy  an  entire 
exaiq>tion  ffom  the  performance  of  labor  produces 

equality.  ^ 

The  logical  Appeals  of  Lawrence  M.  Keitt  on  the  Subject  of  Slavery. 
A decade  after  Caiupbell  had  addressed  the  Bouse  on  the  subject  of  slavery, 
the  impetuous  fire-eater  Lawreiace  M.  Kieltt  disclosed  that  the  speakers  of 
Carolina  were  still  adherl)3g  to  the  logical  proofs  employed  by  Calhoun  on 
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the  eve  of  tbe  slavery  controversy.  Like  his  predecessor,  Keltt  first 

demonstrated  the  Inherent  Inequality  between  the  races.  He  asserted: 

Slavezy  finds  its  bases  in  the  orgeuilzatlon  of  primitive 
society.  !lhere,  without  studied  contrivance,  without  written 
law  or  conventional  clauses,  it  made  its  first  spontaneous 
appearance.  It  emerged  because  some  men  were  strong  while 
others  were  weak.  How  fares  it  with  the  fitheoipean?  Fbr  five 
thousand  years  he  has  been  in  contact  with  the  higher  civiliza- 
tions of  Persia,  Carthage,  Egypt,  Greece,  and  Rome,  and  he 
still  is  euid  ever  haiB  been  a savage.  If  tbe  x>rovldence  of  God 
did  not  make  him  an  inferior— if  the  necessities  of  civiliza- 
tion did  not  require  his  subordination,  how  happens  that  he 
has  been  stagnant  and  stationary?  . . . The  African  is  desti- 
tute of  ability.  Inferior  varieties  of  the  same  genua  precede 
higher  varieties.  May  not  the  same  great  law  have  been  applied 
to  all  life?  And  as  strata  upon  strata  rises  up  in  the  matesrial 
kingdom,  may  then  not  there  have  been  a gzadlatlon  of  races 
among  men  until  all  human  excellence  was  constellated  around 
the  Caucasian  family? 

Continuing  the  defense,  KSeitt  next  demonstrated  that  the  Negro  was  im- 
proved by  slavery.  Althou^  doubting  that  the  Negro  bad  the  native  men- 
tality to  absozb  much  learning,  he  pointed  to  the  religious  training,  the 
moral  lessons,  and  the  rudimentary  education  that  he  received.  Finally, 
Keitt,  following  the  lead  of  Calhoun,  touched  upon  the  benefits  that 

slavery  produced  in  the  society  of  the  South.  He  maintained  that  slavery 

19 

gave  rise  to  a stable  body  politic. 

Tbe  Conformity  of  the  Logical  Proofs  of  Robert  Barnwell  Rhett  to 
Those  anplpyed  by  Calhoun,  (ki  the  eve  of  the  Civil  War  in  a speech  at 
Grahamville,  South  Carolina,  Robert  Beumwell  Rhett  gave  final  evidence 
that  the  logical  argumentation  of  the  Carolinians  had  not  changed  or 
developed  since  1836  when  Calhoun  had  first  laid  down  his  bellefe 
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Ing  slavery.  Like  Calhoun,  Rhett  first  contended  that  throughout  history 
men  and  races  had  been  unequal.  This  condition  resulted  from  Inmutable 
laws  of  nature.  '*Qf  all  the  races  of  men, " he  said,  "the  Negro  race  is 
the  most  inferior. " Hence,  it  was  true  to  nature  and  consistent  with 
history  that  the  Negro  should  be  enslaved.  But  this  was  a positive  bene- 
fit to  the  Negro,  Bhett  continued,  for  only  the  fact  that  he  iwi  eJ.waye 
been  a slave  had  prevented  his  annihilation  by  superior  races.  Moreover, 
slavery  was  a positive  benefit  to  the  white  race  because  it  provided  them 
with  power  and  material  goods.  Then  in  the  final  stages  of  his  speech 
Rhett  developed  Calhoun's  third  argument  obliquely.  Slavery,  he  scdd, 
was  so  important  to  the  society  of  the  South  that  that  region  would  secede 
the  Instant  this  institution  was  endangezed,  and  would  take  its  place 
an  Independent  nation  of  the  world. 

Thus,  from  Calhoun's  declarations  in  I836,  through  Kieitt's  and 
Rhett 's  final  volleys  deli vexed  on  the  eve  of  the  Civil  War,  the  logical 
arguments  which  the  Carolinians  advanced  to  support  their  stand  on 
slavery  remained  essentially  unchanged.  Translated  into  rhetorical 
texiQS,  the  invention  of  logical  proofs  by  the  Carolina  orators— a process 
which  normally  pezforms  the  function  of  discovering  new  nM»itna  of 
persuasion  and  dissuasioa— both  began  and  ended  with  Calhoun.  After  1836 
logical  invention  among  the  Carolinians  was  a dead  letter. 

To  say  so  much  is  not  to  criticize  the  argumentative  strategy  of 
the  Carolina  speakers.  On  the  contrary,  their  invent ional  process  ended 

SPcharleston  Daily  Courier.  July  6,  1859,  «pioted  in  Perltt,  "Robert 
Barnwell  Rhett, " p.  302. 
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precisely  because  they  had  located  their  strongest  argmoentative  posl-> 
tlons*  As  was  pointed  out  in  a preceding  essay^  the  Carolina  slavery 

■j 

doctrine  vas  a true  contradictory  of  the  Northern  charge  that  slavery 
vas  evil,  philosophically  and  pzractically.  Not  only  did  it  deny  the 
Northern  case,  but  it  located  the  dialectically  opposite  position  of 
argmoent,  thus  providing  the  South  vlth  a cause  in  vhlch  men  could  Justi> 
flably  believe.  The  point  is  that  while  invention  ran  dry,  the  issue  to 
which  the  Carolinian  arguments  were  applied  continued  to  grow  in  scope  and 
intensity.  Ihider  such  circumstances  one  should  e3q>ect  rhetorical  effort 
to  take  new  forms  and  assume  new  tones.  And  this,  indeed,  is  Just  what 
did  occur. 

The  Rhetorical  Lopllcations  of  the  Closed  Logical  Inventlonal 
Process  in  Ante-Bellum  South  Carolina  Oratory 

Despite  its  inherent  strength  as  an  argumentative  position,  Cal- 
houn's slavery  doctrine  proved  to  have  little  persuasive  appeal  in  the 
North.  In  the  1830*  s and  UO's,  far  from  being  halted,  abolitionism  grew 
rapidly.  Sydnor  writes: 

In  sheer  nunibers,  the  growth  [of  the  anti-slavery  movement] 
was  phenomenal.  Its  respectability  and  influence  had  likewise 
increased.  Instead  of  being  scorned  and  stoned  in  Northern 
vllleiges,  abolitionists  now  had  a great  following  among 
respectable  folks,  and  they  had  vigorous  leaders  in  Congress. 

Thus  the  Carolina  orators  were  faced  with  a dilemma;  either  they  could 

continue  to  base  their  defense  of  slavery  on  a line  of  argument  which  was 

21 
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obviously  falling  to  persuade  the  North,  or  they  could  abandon  Calhoun's 
appjroach  for  one  which  might  receive  a warmer  welcome  by  their  Northern 
countrymen.  What  this  new  approach  might  have  been,  of  course,  renalns 
open  to  speculation.  This  much,  however,  is  clear.  Any  new  approach  to 
the  slavery  question  which  the  Carolinians  might  adopt  would  have  to  pro- 
vide for  the  eventual  emancipation  of  their  slaves,  *i*hp>  fanaticism  of 
Northern  abolitionism  would  not  settle  for  less.  But  since  the  acceptance 
of  anancipatlon  in  any  form  was  wholly  repugnant  to  the  Carolinians,  they 
held  to  their  ox*iginal  j^osi'^ion  of  attempting  to  x>reserve  white  supremacy 
at  all  costs. 

What  happens  to  tte  deliberative  speaking  on  a continuing  issue 
once  the  process  of  logical  invention  has  ended?  (toe  effect,  obviously, 
may  be  an  Increase  in  the  use  of  non- logical  proofs.  Therefore,  we  would 
expect  to  find  increasing  evidences  of  emotionalism  and  romanblcism  in 
the  speaking  of  the  Carolinians  of  the  pre-war  i>eriod.  Let  us  explore 
this  thesis  at  greater  length. 

Debate,  if  it  is  to  be  an  effective  instrument  of  public  inquiry, 
imposes  upon  both  the  affirmative  and  negative  parties  a Iwrden  of  carry- 
ing tte  argument  forward  by  constantly  es^)osing  new  lines  of  argumentation, 
new  data,  and  previously  hidden  nuances  of  the  proposition.  Obviously,  if 
neither  side  in  a debate  is  able  to  discharge  this  burden  of  carrying  the 
argument  forward  the  debate  must  end.  Hence  the  mere  fact  that  debate  pro- 
ceeds over  a prolong  period  of  time  is  evidence  that  the  participants  in 
the  debate  have  discovered  new  ways  and  means  of  carrying  the  argument  for- 
ward; othezvlse  the  debate  would  have  reached  a resolution  early  in  the 
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controversy.  What  happens  In  such  a debate,  however,  when  the  logical 
Inventlonal  process  has  run  dry  ax^  the  argument  cannot  be  advanced  by 
rationsa  means?  Certainly,  one  observation  would  seem  to  be  In  order, 
ly  continuing  debate  under  these  circumstances.  In  some  way  or  other 
the  advocates  of  either  side  must  succeed  In  finding  non- logical  mAnna 
of  carrying  the  argument  forward.  In  such  cases.  It  Is  only  reasonable 
to  expect  that  tempers  will  flare;  language  will  become  Intemperate;  ar- 
gumentation will  be  to  the  person  and  not  to  the  Issue;  t.hinWng  vlll 
became  fallacious  and  distorted. 

!Ihe  emergence  of  romemtlclsm  and  emotionalism  In  the  oratory  of 
South  Carolina  may  be  explained  In  this  way.  Uhable  to  cairy  the  slavery 
debate  forward  by  logical  means,  because  this  would  have  entailed  abandon- 
ing their  f strongest  arguments,  the  Carolinians  att«qpted  to  disclttrge 
their  burden  and  to  continue  the  controversy  by  zesortlng  to  non- logical 
proofs— more  specifically,  to  onotional  and  romantic  appeals. 

Does  the  oratory  supply  evidence  to  support  this  thesis?  As  seen 
In  Essay  IV,  after  I835  there  was  a sharp  Increase  In  the  incidence  of 
emotional  proofs.  Between  1835  end  l8Mf,  In  the  speeches  examined,  the 
Carolinians  averaged  6.6  emotiojal  api>eals  per  speech.  In  the  following 
ten-year  period,  this  number  rose  to  10. 5.  After  I855,  the  speeches  be- 
came so  heavily  emotional  that  averages  are  largely  meaningless.  Moreover 
a significant  Increase  of  emotionalism  In  the  language  of  the  Carolinians 
has  also  been  demonstrated.  Eqjially  strong  evidence  of  the  presence  of 
non-rational  arguments  of  a romantic  nature  may  be  found  in  James  Ham- 
mond's, John  CanpbeUL's,  and  Lawrence  M.  Keltt's  contention  that  "cotton 
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is  Icing,"  or  the  eqiially  vapid  allegation  that  it  is  the  South's  manifest 
destiny  to  extend  the  slave  institution  into  the  tropics. 

Thus,  it  is  reasonable  to  conclude  that  the  Cait)lina  doctrine  of 
slavery  as  a positive  good  was,  rhetorically  speaking,  so  strong  and 
final  that  it  forced  the  speakers  of  the  Palmetto  State  to  employ  noo- 
rational  proofs  in  order  to  cany  forward  their  continuing  controversy 
with  tlje  North.  It  did  this  by  closing  the  door  upon  logical  izxvention, 
so  that  only  the  non- logical  avenues  of  persuasion  were  open  to  the 
CarollnianuB. 

In  the  prolonged  and  running  debate  with  the  North  cm  the  issue 
of  slavery,  it  is  suggested,  the  argumentation  of  the  Carolinians  con- 
formed to  a fundamental  law  of  discourse.  Stated  briefly,  this  law  de- 
clares that  when  a controversy  is  continued  after  new  logical  persua- 
sions cease  to  be  produced,  argument  will,  of  necessity,  flow  into  non- 
rational  and  non-productive  channels.  At  this  point,  not  only  does  de- 
bate cease  to  be  an  instrument  of  public  Inquiry  and  a means  of  peace- 
fully resolving  disputes,  but  it  may  actually  cloud  the  issue  and  promote, 
rather  than  allay,  violence  and  conflict.  This  study  of  deliberative 
speaking  in  ante-bellum  South  Carolina,  then,  ahotiia  provide  us  with 
insi^s  into  the  nature  of  this  fundamental  law  of  discourse,  with  a 
view  to  developing  preventive  techniques  so  that  this  law  will  not  govern 
the  progress  of  argumentation  on  contemporary  issues. 
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